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PREFACE 


A new translation of this author, though long over- 
due, may yet appear premature at the present 
moment when new editions of the text are promised. 
However, a most valuable portion of the work, the 
Epistles of Epicurus, has appeared in a new recension ; 
and the text of the biographies is hardly likely to 
undergo radical reconstruction. There is substantial 
agreement that the mss. are late; that the scribe 
of the best, the Borbonicus, did not know Greek; 
that the mistakes which all share most likely came 
from their common archetype. To reconstruct the 
text of an author from such sources would have 
been in any case difficult; the difficulty is in- 
creased by the misfortune that the Editio Princeps 
was printed, not from the Borbonicus or Parisiensis, 
but from a worthless interpolated later ms. 

The efforts of early editors to remove the grossest 
blunders lasted more than a century and resulted in 
the edition of Marcus Meibomius, which has the 
commentary of Aegidius Menagius. After the pub- 
lication of this edition our author fell into neglect 
until the nineteenth century brought fuller study 
of better mss., initiated by Cobet and carried on 
especially by Usener for Book X. If anyone hold 
that the present is too early a time for a translator 
who has not first revised the text of the author, I 


vii 


ΔΙΟΓΕΝΟΥ͂Σ AAEPTIOYT 


BIQN ΚΑΙ TNOMON TAN EN STAOZOSIAI ETAOKI- 
MHZANTON TON ELS AEKA TO ΠΡΩΤῸΝ 


ΠΡΟΟΊΜΙΟΝ 


i Τὸ τῆς φιλοσοφίας ἔργον ἔνιοί φασιν ἀπὸ βαρβά- 
ρων ἄρξαι. γεγενῆσθαι γὰρ παρὰ μὲν Πέρσαις 
Μάγους, παρὰ δὲ Βαβυλωνίοις ἢ > Agovpiots Χαλ- 
Satous, καὶ Τυμνοσοφιστὰς παρ᾽ ᾿ἱνδοῖς, παρά τε 
Κελτοῖς καὶ Γαλάταις ποὺς καλουμένους Δρυΐδας 
καὶ Σεμνοθέους, καθά φησιν ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν τῷ 
Μαγικῷ καὶ Σωτίων ἐν τῷ εἰκοστῷ τρίτῳ τῆς 
Διαδοχῆς. Φοίνικά τε γενέσθαι Maxov, καὶ 
Θρᾷκα Ζάμολέιν, καὶ Λίβυν "Ἄτλαντα. 
Αἰγύπτιοι μὲν γὰρ Νείλου γενέσθαι παῖδα 
“Ἥφαιστον, ὃν ἄρξαι φιλοσοφίας, ἧς τοὺς προ- 
ς εστῶτας ἱερέας εἶναι καὶ προφήτας. ἀπὸ δὲ τούτου 
εἰς ᾿Αλέξανδρον τὸν Μακεδόνα ἐτῶν εἶναι μυριάδας 
τέσσαρας καὶ ὀκτακισχίλια ὀκτακόσια ἑξήκοντα 


, e f ~ , A > , 
koalas ἑβδομήκοντα TPES, σελήνης δὲ ὀκτακοσίας 
cA 


τριάκοντα Ove. 
@ The alteration of the numeral from 98 to 13 is su ported 


by what little we know of Sotion’s work: see Introduction, 
p. xxiv. It was from a similar source that Clement of 
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DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


LIVES AND OPINIONS 
OF EMI 
PHILOSOPHERS IN TEN BOOKS 


BOOK I 


ProLocuse 


THERE are some who sa 

: ᾿ say that the stud ἃ 
sophy ets τῷ beginning among che ia ae 
ae Met 5 tl at the Persians have had their ae 
+he ind, wares or Assyrians their Chaldaeans. aed 
Celts and G ‘a Gymnosophists ; and amon : tH 
sig leap auls there are the people called Ων : ἐξ 
Μα ae el for which they cite as authoriti ithe 
oe ie needs and Sotion in the twent “thi τὴς 
bok. of is Suction of Βαανα. Ab. they 

“ ἊΜ 

eae and Atlas Slibycahhe Zamolxis a 

we may believe the E ti 

x gyptians, H 

gue to, of ihe Nile, and with him ἜΝ shy be aes 
Ι: ἰς ΠΆΡΟΝ prophets being its chief ἘΣ ΕΣ δὲ 
of Macedon, Hved S803 esse before ALcandse 
solar and 832 lunar Valitvebn ent there occurred 373 


Alexandria must have tak 

1 en what i i 

prncerning Chaldaeans, Druids, gruires Gy Sateen 
other barbarian philosophers. bi ar a 


δ 
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a, ἰστρὴν τὸν 
And δὲ τῶν Μάγων, ὧν ἄρξαι Ζωροάστρη τ 
4 
Πέρσην, Ἕρμόδωρος μὲν 0 πλανῶν μὴν ἐν is 
2 ᾿θημάτων φησὶν εἰς τὴν Τροίας ἅλωσιν ery 
περ Ἴμ i Ξάνθος δὲ 6 Λυδὸς εἰς 
ναι πεντακισχίλια: Gavlos δ 
δ περᾷ διάβασιν ἀπὸ τοῦ Ζωροάστρου ἑξακισ- 
ee 
HN reread αἱ μετ᾽ αὐτὸν γεγονέναι πολλούς τινας 
καὶ An 
Midybus Kat’ ty, ᾽᾿Οστάνας καὶ ᾿Αστραμ- 
Μάγους κατὰ διαδοχήν, τ ; Pall 
ψύχους καὶ TwBpvas καὶ αζάτας, μ' 
τῶν Περσῶν ὑπ’ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου κοταλϑενως. πες 
i δ᾽ αὑτοὺς τὰ τῶν ἤνων κατορ- 
8. Λανθάνουσι δ᾽ avTou: Ne au eel 
ύ ὧν ὅτι γε φιλοσοφία, ἀλλ 
a 8 ᾿ ων “fute βαρβάροις προσάπτοντες. 
Ἰδοὺ 6 ΠΣ a ᾿Αθηναίοις γέγονε Μουσαῖος, 
ἰδοὺ γοῦν mapa : Le meee 
. καὶ τὸν μὲν Edy 
ταρὰ δὲ Onkene ms ee enue Σφαῖραν 
παῖδά φασι, ποιῆσαι de Θεογονί ΣΑΣ ἐπ 
ῶ i és τὰ πάντα γίνε 
τον" φάναι τε ἐξ ἕν ὰ e : 
mpereri gs ἀναλύεσθαι. τοῦτον τελευτῆσαι ®a 
, . 
oppo καὶ αὐτῷ ἐπιγεγράφθαι τόδε τὸ ἐλεγεῖον 
3 + 


Α 4 
Εὐμόλπου φίλον υἱὸν ἔχει τὸ idan Aor 
a fat > δ ~ τάι Ww. 
Μουσαῖον, φθιμένου σῶμ᾽, ὑπο τῷδε A 


~ , " Ε f 
ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ πατρὸς τοῦ Μουσαίου καὶ Εὐμολπίδαι 
ῦ > ᾿Αθηναίοις. 
καλοῦνται παρ 7 b ebay j 
4 Tov δὲ Λίψον παῖδα εἶναι “Ἑρμοῦ Saeed 
Οὐρανίας" ποιῆσαι δὲ κοσμογονίαν, ἢ tov be 
ὖ . 
σελήνης πορείαν, καὶ ζῴων καὶ καρπῶν γενέσεις 
iru ἀρχὴ τῶ ἅτων ἥδε' 
τούτῳ ἀρχὴ τῶν ποιημ' ᾿ 
3 eo og i > 2 
ἣν ποτέ τοι χρόνος οὗτος, ἐν ᾧ ἅμα πάντ᾽ ἐπ 
εφύκει. 


ὅθεν λαβὼν ᾿Αναξαγόρας πάντα ἔφη χρήματα 
4 


I, 2-4. PROLOGUE 


The date of the Magians, beginning with Zoroaster 
the Persian, was 5000 years before the fall of Troy, 
as given by Hermodorus the Platonist in his work 
on mathematics ; but Xanthus the Lydian reckons 
6000 years from Zoroaster to the expedition of 
Xerxes, and after that event he places a long line 
of Magians in succession, bearing the names of 
Ostanas, Astrampsychos, Gobryas, and Pazatas, 
down to the conquest of Persia by Alexander, 

These authors forget that the achievements which 
they attribute to the barbarians belong to the 
Greeks, with whom not merely philosophy but the 
human race itself began. For instance, Musaeus ig 
claimed by Athens, Linus by Thebes. It is said 
that the former, the son of Eumolpus, was the first 
to compose a genealogy of the gods and to construct 
a sphere, and that he maintained that all things 
proceed from unity and are resolved again into 
unity. He died at Phalerum, and this is his 
epitaph: 


Musaeus, to his sire Eumolpus dear, 
In Phalerean soil lies buried here; 

and the Eumolpidae at Athens get their name from 

the father of Musaeus. 


Linus again was (so it is said) the son of Hermes 
and the Muse Urania. He composed a poem de- 
scribing the creation of the world, the courses of the 
sun and moon, and the growth of animals and 
plants. His poem begins with the line : 


Time was when all things grew up at once; 
and this idea was borrowed by Anaxagoras when he 


* Anth. Pal. vii. 615. 
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ὲ ἐλθό ὑτὰ διακοσμῆσαι. 
ῦ, νοῦ α aura 
γεγονέναι ὁμοῦ, νοῦν δὲ ἐλθόντι Sr eee Oa 
ὸν δὲ Ad λευτῆσαι ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ robe 
τὸν δὲ Λίνον τελευτῆσαι τις, 
᾿Απόλλωνος, καὶ αὐτῷ ἐπιγεγρ ; 
ἥδε; Λίνον Θηβαῖον ἐδέξατο γαῖα θανίντο, 
Μούσης Οὐρανίης υἱὸν ἐυστεφάνου. 
ῃ LY 
᾿ Ἑλλή ε φιλοσοφία, ἧς καὶ 
καὶ ὧδε μὲν ἀφ᾽ Bobo ἡ Σλρλζραμε προσ- 
αὐτὸ τὸ ὄνομα τὴν βάρβαρ 
is , 
δὲ ί υσι 
eee. τὰν εὕρεσιν διδόντες ἐκείνοις παράγο 
5 ne. a cadil Opa d φιλόσοφον γεγο" 
Ὶ ᾿Ορφέα τὸν Θρᾷκα, λέγοντες pov : 
Sea TEE τον. ἐγὼ δέ, εἰ τὸν περὶ 
νέναι καὶ εἶναι ἀρχαιότατον. Ἐν δ οϑον ἤν ἢ 
θεῶν ἐξαγορεύσαντα τοιαῦτα Χρτ j ne 
εῶν «ξΟΎΟΡΟΝς >? χίνα δεῖ προσαγορεύειν τὸν π' 
οὐκ οἶδα, «οὐδὲ »" τίνα δεν TP 


1 »φειδοῦντα τοῖς θεοῖς προσ- 
, 3 7 Bos ἀφει οὐ 
WITELOV πα 
τὸ ἀνθρ Ὁ 
τρῖψαι, και 


> é 
ἴως ὑπό τινων ἀνθρώπων 
τὰ σπανίως ὑπό τῇ ΙΝ pe rac 
αἰσχρουργούμενα τῷ τῆς φωνῆς ép BP ct 
δὲ ὁ μὲν μῦθος ὑπὸ γυναικῶν ἀπο, ἐσ meg 
é , 3 
δ᾽ ey Ales τῆς Μακεδονίας ἐπίγραμμα, KEP 
R ,͵ o f 
θῆναι αὐτόν, λέγον οὕτως vf τ 
έ ῦσαι ἔθαψαν, 
Ai lonv τῇδ᾽ ᾿Ορφέα Movoat 
aA eee τ Ss ψολόεντι βέλει. 
ὃν κτάνεν ὑψιμέδων LEvs 


7A 3 
ΜᾺ 
6 Ψ Τὰ 4 map ἑκάστοις αὑτῆς ε 
σοφίαν καὶ τὸν τρόπον ρ πυμνοσοφιστὰς καὶ 
τίθενται: καί φασι τοὺς μ ποφθ "κεναῖς φιλο- 
2 ὡς amopueyy = ἢ 
Δρυΐδας algae aoe: μηδὲν κακὸν δρᾶν καὶ 
σ᾿ ‘ 
σοφῆσαι, σέβειν ah voor Τυμνοσοφιστὰς καὶ 
3 εἰν. 
ἀνδρείαν ἀσκ 


3 ὧδε Anth. Pal. vii. 616. 
4 οὐδὲ addidit Apelt. 


I. 4-6. PROLOGUE 


declared that all things were originally together 
until Mind came and set them in order. Linus died 
in Euboea, slain by the arrow of Apollo, and this is 
his epitaph ¢: 


Here Theban Linus, whom Urania bore, 
The fair-crowned Muse, sleeps on a foreign shore. 


And thus it was from the Greeks that philosophy 
took its rise: its very name refuses to be translated 
into foreign speech. 

But those who attribute its invention to barbarians 
bring forward Orpheus the Thracian, calling him a 
philosopher of whose antiquity there can be no 
doubt. Now, considering the sort of things he said 
about the gods, I hardly know whether he ought to 
be called a philosopher ; for what are we to make of 
one who does not scruple to charge the gods with 
all human suffering, and even the foul crimes wrought 
by the tongue amongst a few of mankind? The 
story goes that he met his death at the hands of 
women ; but according to the epitaph at Dium in 


Macedonia he was slain by a thunderbolt; it runs 
as follows® : 


Here have the Muses laid their minstrel true, 
The Thracian Orpheus whom Jove’s thunder slew. 


But the advocates of the theory that philosophy 
took its rise among the barbarians go on to explain 
the different forms it assumed in different countries. 
As to the Gymnosophists and Druids we are told 
that they uttered their philosophy in riddles, bidding 
men to reverence the gods, to abstain from wrong- 
doing, and to practise courage. That the Gymno- 


a Anth. Pal. vii. 616. δ Anth. Plan, ii. 99. 


Ἵ 
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sophists at all events despise even death itself i 
affirmed by Clitarchus in his twelfth book; he ai 
says that the Chaldaeans apply themselves to 
astronomy and forecasting the future; while the 
Magi spend their time in the worship of the gods, 


2 ~ 
θανάτου καταφρονεῖν φησι Κλείταρχος ἐν τῇ 
δωδεκάτῃ" τοὺς δὲ Χαλδαίους περὶ ἀλη ae pl 
καὶ πρόρρησιν ἀσχολεῖσθαι' poe ane Ἧ 
τε θεραπείας θεῶν διατρίβειν καὶ θυσίας καὶ εὔχαξ, 


3 , if 

ὡς αὐτοὺς μόνους ἀκουομένους. ἀποψαίνεδθαί τε in sacrifices and in prayers, implying that none but 
περί τε οὐσίας θεῶν καὶ γενέσεως, ous καὶ 2 themselves have the ear of the gods. They pro- 
παι: καὶ ΛΠ Ὲ αἱ ὕδωρ" τῶν δὲ ξοάνων κατ pound their views concerning the being and origin 
γινώσκειν, καὶ μάλιστα τῶν λεγόντων ἄρρενας of the gods, whom they hold to be fire, earth, and 
zelvar θεοὺς καὶ θηλείας. περὶ TE δικαιοσύνης ver they condemn the use of images, and 
Adyous ποιεῖσθαι, καὶ ἀνόσιον ἡγεῖσθαι πυρὶ clear ly the error of attributing to the divinities 
θάπτειν" καὶ ὅσιον νομίζειν μητρὶ ἡρθυγατρι ᾿ς d "deen εἰ Bene Fe any ΒΟ αΙταΙς συ ὑεθο ΘΕ υεηδε; 
Ban, ὡς ἐν τῷ εἰκοστῷ τρίτῳ φησὶν ὁ δωτίων" ee eee τς ἸΔΡΙΟΔΕΣ ΤΟ ἜΣ μ il Syl rte ea 
γνυσῦαι, pe τὶ πρόρρησιν, Κ αἱ θεοὺς they see no impiety in marriage with a mother or 
preety Pileabas : λέ; ae PEAAG ᾿καὶ εἰδώλων daughter, as Sotion relates in his twenty-third book. 
αὑτοῖς ἐμφανί [ἐσ νυ Aey ay ὑπ᾽ ἀναθυ- Further, they practise divination and forecast the 


ή igpa, κατ᾽ ἀπόρροι 
πλήρη εἶναι τὸν ἀέρα, Κατ αν Bu 
te ἰσκρινομένων ταῖς ὄψεσι τῶν ὀξυδερκῶν 


᾿ future, declaring that the gods appear to them in 
μιάσεως εἰ las ἀπαγορεύειν. 


visible form. Moreover, they say that the air is 
full of shapes which stream forth like vapour and 


προκοσμήματά τε καὶ χρυσοφορί 


ἣ bape Ἐρμέν ὶ 

τούτων δὲ ἐσθὴς μὲν λευκή, στιβὰς δὲ eee rr enter the eyes of keen-sighted seers, They prohibit 
λάχανον τροῴ ἤ, τυρός τε καὶ ἄρτος εὐτελής, καὶ personal ornament and the wearing of gold. Their 
Se ise Ba κτηρία, ᾧ κεντοῦντες, φασί, τοῦ dress is white, they make their bed on the ground, 
τυροῦ ἀνῃροῦντο ca ἀπήσθιον. esa . and their food is vegetables, cheese,4 and coarse 
8. Τὴν be γοητικὴν μαγείαν οὐδ ἔγνωσαν, φησὶν bread ; their staff is ἃ reed and their custom is, so 
"Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν τῷ Μαγικῷ καὶ Δείνων ἐν τῇ we are told, to stick it into the cheese and take up 

ἐπ πῶν Ἱστοριῶν" ὃς καὶ μεθερμηνευόμενον Ee er bere ey eat 
jt LS Zuspodarpty ἀστροθύτην εἶναι" φησὶ δὲ With the art of magic they were wholly un- 
“ig peerless pairs iy Aristotle in his Magicus 
a i Ἢ. xx. 11, 242: Zoroaster lived in an non in the ook of his History Dinon 
the vaiemmese eee Yasht, xxii, 18 “Spring butter tells us that the name Zoroaster, literally ΜΕΤ μετα 
ig the ambrosia of the blessed”). For fuller comments on means ‘‘ star-worshipper ">; and Hermodorus agrees 


gg 7-9 see J. H. Moulton’s Barly Zoroastrianism, Pp. 

ani id  ὠ (8, Zend stem, parallel to γέροντ.) and ustra=" "» 

A hough wide-spread, 18 | to γέροντ.) and ustra="* camel. 

: sad carat ee "the prophet's name. being Ι os aa TIEN op. cit. Ὁ, 426, and, for star-lore in the 
Zarathustra, almost certainly derived from zarath=" old” | » ib. p. 210. 


8 ᾿ 
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τοῦτο καὶ ὁ ‘Eppddwpos. ᾿Ἀριστοτέλης δ᾽ ἐν 
πρώτῳ Περὶ φιλοσοφίας καὶ πρεσβυτέρους εἶναι 
τῶν Αἰγυπτίων" καὶ δύο Kar’ αὐτοὺς εἶναι ἀρχάς, 
ἀγαθὸν δαίμονα καὶ κακὸν δαίμονα: καὶ τῷ μὲν 
ὄνομα εἶναι Ζεὺς καὶ "Opoudadys, τῷ δὲ “Αδης 
καὶ ᾿Αρειμάνιος. φησὶ δὲ τοῦτο καὶ “Kppummos ἐν 
τῷ πρώτῳ περὶ Μάγων καὶ EdSofos ἐν τῇ Περιόδῳ 
καὶ Θεόπομπος ἐν τῇ ὀγδόῃ τῶν Φιλιππικῶν" 
gis καὶ ἀναβιώσεσθαι κατὰ τοὺς Μάγους φησὶ τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους καὶ ἀθανάτους ἔσεσθαι, καὶ τὰ ὄντα 
ταῖς αὐτῶν ἐπικλήσεσι διαμενεῖν. ταῦτα δὲ καὶ 
Εὔδημος ὁ Ῥόδιος ἱστορεῖ. "Ἑκαταῖος δὲ καὶ 
γενητοὺς τοὺς θεοὺς εἶναι κατ᾽ αὐτούς. Ἰζλέαρ- 
χὸς δὲ ὁ Σολεὺς ἐν τῷ Περὶ παιδείας καὶ τοὺς 
Τυμνοσοφιστὰς ἀπογόνους εἶναι τῶν Μάγων φησίν" 
ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ τοὺς Ιουδαίους ἐκ τούτων εἶναι. πρὸς 
τούτοις καταγινώσκουσιν Ἡροδότου οἱ τὰ περὶ 


Μάγων γράψαντες" μὴ γὰρ ἂν εἰς τὸν ἥλιον βέλη 
Ξέρξην ἀκοντίσαι, μηδ᾽ εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν πέδας 
καθεῖναι, θεοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν Μάγων παραδεδομένους. 
τὰ μέντοι ἀγάλματα εἰκότως καθαιρεῖν. 
10 Τὴν δὲ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων φιλοσοφίαν εἶναι τοιαύτην 
περί τε θεῶν καὶ ὑπὲρ δικαιοσύνης. φάσκειν τε 
ἀρχὴν μὲν εἶναι τὴν ὕλην, εἶτα τὰ τέσσαρα στοιχεῖα 
ἐξ αὐτῆς διακριθῆναι, καὶ ζῷα παντοῖα ἀπο- 
« In this clause the word ἐπικλήσεσι is usually taken as 
equivalent to ὀνόμασι (names). The meaning then would 
be: ‘ What exists now will exist hereafter under its own 
present name.” Diels would alter ἐπικλήσεσι to περικυ- 
κλήσεσι, thus obtaining something very like the Heraclitean 
union of opposites : ‘ the things which are will continue to 
be through all their revolutions.” But ἐπίκλητις like 
ἐτικαλεῖσθαι can be used of prayer, and there is some 


10 


i 


| 


I. 8-10. PROLOGUE 


ἢ ‘ 
aa Apeient than the Egyptians ; and farther, that 
fey Deliey an two principles, the good 5 frit 
ere pin » the one ealled Zeus or O ἡ ae 
i obs ades or Arimanius, This is pay sre 
Υ͂ mippus in his first book about the Mai 


te 
piece nded from the Magi; and some tr 
ae ἪΝ to the same origin. Further a 
Have ivan aye written about the Magi criticize 
᾿ς they urge that Xe ae 
ἼΔΩΣΙ cast Javelins at the sun ner have ἐξ aan 
fet τὰ ran ene at since in the creed of the Magi 
‘ods. ut } 
gods should be destroyed b ial ἐπε αν μος 
Seah, y <erxes was natura] 
The philoso 
phy of the Egyptians i 
ast : 
ae ἀν τὰ as relates to fila pou can mise 
i ese iat matter was the first puindiplowrent 
eet pa were derived from matter ἣν nd 
ae = : ngs of every species were prodneed 
at Avestan religi i 
᾿ gion full 
δ Lag habe spells. The testimony of The led 
ourth century, to the Zoroastrian devtrine 
ΟἹ 


immortality is regarded b 
: J. Ἡ. i 
important: ef, Early Zoroastrianism, ἐπὴν ἢ og! alaien 
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i Ayn, τὸν 
λεσθῆναι. θεοὺς δ᾽ εἶναι ἥλιον καὶ σελήνην, as 
Ef Cee. chy δ᾽ Ἶσιν καλουμένην" αἰνίττεσθαι 
By roe Bd ΐ ὶ δράκοντος Καὶ 
τε αὐτοὺς διά TE κανθάρου καὶ me oo ey 
ἱέρακος καὶ ἄλλων, ὥς φησι Μανέ ως ἐν τῇ τ 
Φυσικῶν ἐπιτομῇ καὶ Ἑκαταῖος εν Τῇ πρώτῃ β 
SA art ί κατασκευάζειν 
ῆ ἶ ιλοσοφίας. ὃ 
i Ae ener i 4 ῷ μὴ εἰδέναι τὴν 
«καὶ» ἀγάλματα καὶ τεμενῇ τῷ μὴ ΕἸ mea 
ῦ ἠ ν yevnt 
ν. τὸν κόσμον γενῆ ν 
“τὸ μὴ; ἥδε ve ποὺς ἀστέρας πῦρ εἶναι, καὶ τῇ 
καὶ σφαιρο ἀστέρας. πῦρ εἶναν ἀεὶ ek 
i i δ ἐπὶ γῆς γίνεσθαι" σελήνην ἐς 
τούτων κράσει τὰ ἧς γίνεσθαι" a (ors 
λείπειν εἰς τὸ σκίασμα τῆς ὙἹ5 ee ὑπῆν 
ὴ ὶ ἐπιδιαμένειν καὶ μετέμ; τ 
ψυχὴν καὶ ἐπιδιαμενει! ιετεμβαίνεθι GONE 
εἶσθαι: τὰ 
ἀγα μοι: ὡς ὯΝ τὴν en καὶ ᾿Αρισταγόρας 
σιολογεῖν, ὡς tka! Ap $ 
ἐν Lees ἔθεσαν δὲ καὶ νόμους ὑπὲρ he ων 
ἢ : στ᾿ 
σύνης, obs εἰς Ἑρμῆν , καὶ eed ss 
᾿ 4 τι ἢ υσι 
ay ζῴ ἐδόξασαν. λέγο : 
τῶν ζῴων θεοὺς ᾿ t oa 
pride γεωμετρίαν TE καὶ ἀστρολογίαν καὶ ἐδ i 
θμητικὴν ἀνεῦρον. καὶ τὰ μὲν περὶ τῆς εὕρεσ 


a " δ Ὁ" 
: ἰ 5 ὃς ἐν Περὶ τῆς ἀπνο 
pases i poate [ἄνθρωπον ἀλλ᾽ ἢ θεόν. 
ναι ἀλλ᾽ ἣ θς 
a, καὶ coos orn 
θᾶττον δὲ ἐκαλεῖτο σοφίο » καὶ cope’ n 
ἀκρότητα ψυχῆς 
foeinone 6 20,0 Ll 
A Ado - 
ἀπηκριβωμένος, σοφίαν carats 
ieee na δὲ σοφοὶ καὶ σοφισταὶ ἐκαλοῦντο 


t, Strom. i. 61, who also 
« This is confirmed by Clement, ihe 
repeats (Strom. 4. 94) the statement that σοφιστής = cop 
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I. 10-12. PROLOGUE 


The sun and the moon are gods bearing the names of 
Osiris and Isis respectively ; they make use of the 
beetle, the dragon, the hawk, and other creatures 
as symbols of divinity, according to Manetho in his 
Epitome of Physical Doctrines, and Hecataeus in the 
first book of his work On the Egyptian Philosophy. 
They also set up statues and temples to these sacred 
animals because they do not know the true form of 
the deity. They hold that the universe is created 
and perishable, and that it is spherical in shape. 
They say that the stars consist of fire, and that, 
according as the fire in them is mixed, so events 
happen upon earth ; that the moon is eclipsed when 
it falls into the earth’s shadow; that the soul 
survives death and passes into other bodies; that 
rain is caused by change in the atmosphere ; of all 
other phenomena they give physical explanations, 
as related by Hecataeus and Aristagoras. They 
also laid down Jaws on the subject of justice, which 
they ascribed to Hermes; and they deified those 
animals which are serviceable to man. They also 
claimed to have invented geometry, astronomy, and 
arithmetic. Thus much concerning the invention 
of philosophy. 

But the first to use the term, and to call himself 
a philosopher or lover of wisdom, was Pythagoras ; 4 
for, said he, no man is wise, but God alone. Hera- 
clides of Pontus, in his De mortua, makes him say 
this at Sicyon in conversation with Leon, who was 
the prince of that city or of Phlius. All too quickly 
the study was called wisdom and its professor a 
sage, to denote his attainment of mental perfection ; 
while the student who took it up was a philosopher 
or lover of wisdom. Sophists was another name for 
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οὐ μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ οἱ ποιηταὶ σοφισταί, καθὰ καὶ 

Κρατῖνος ἐν ᾿Αρχιλόχοις τοὺς περὶ “Ὅμηρον καὶ 

Ἡσίοδον ἐπαινῶν οὕτως καλεῖ. 

18. Σοφοὶ δὲ ἐνομίζοντο οἵδε" Θαλῆς, Σόλων, Περί- 
ανδρος, Ἐλεόβουλος, Χείλων, Βίας, Πιττακός. 
τούτοις προσαριθμοῦσιν ᾿Ανάχαρσιν τὰν Σκύθην, 
Μύσωνα τὸν Χηνέα, Φερεκύδην τὸν Σύριον, 
᾿Επιμενίδην τὸν Ἰζρῆτα' ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ Πεισίστρατον 
τὸν τύραννον. καὶ of μὲν σοφοί. 

Φιλοσοφίας δὲ δύο γεγόνασιν ἀρχαί, ἥ τε ἀπὸ 
»Αναξιμάνδρου καὶ ἡ ἀπὸ Πυθαγόρου: τοῦ μὲν 
Θαλοῦ διακηκοότος, Πυθαγόρου δὲ Φερεκύδης καθ- 
ἡγήσατο. καὶ ἐκαλεῖτο ἡ μὲν Ἰωνική, ὅτι Θαλῆς 
"Ἴων ὦν, Μιλήσιος γάρ, καθηγήσατο ᾿Αναξιμάνδρου" 
ἡ δὲ Ἰταλικὴ ἀπὸ Πυθαγόρου, ὅτι τὰ πλεῖστα 

ward τὴν ᾿Ιταλίαν ἐφιλοσόφησεν. καταλήγει δὲ 
ἡ μὲν εἰς Κλειτόμαχον καὶ Χρύσιππον καὶ Θεό- 
φραστον [ἡ Twin]: ἡ δὲ Ἰταλικὴ εἰς ᾿Επίκουρον. 
Θαλοῦ μὲν γὰρ Ἀναξίμανδρος, οὗ ᾿Αναξιμένης, 
οὗ ᾿Αναξαγόρας, οὗ ᾿Αρχέλαος, οὗ Σωκράτης ὁ 
τὴν ἠθωκὴν εἰσαγαγών" οὗ οἵ τε ἄλλοι Σωκρατικοὶ 
καὶ Πλάτων ὁ τὴν ἀρχαίαν ᾿Ακαδημείαν ov- 
στησάμενος" οὗ Σπεύσιππος καὶ Ξενοκράτης, οὗ 

Πολέμων, οὗ Κράντωρ καὶ Κράτης, οὗ ᾿Αρκεσίλαος 
ὁ τὴν μέσην Ἀκαδημείαν εἰσηγησάμενος" οὗ Λακύδης 
α Compare Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 59. His authority 


includes another candidate for admission to the Seven, 
Acusilaus of Argos, but makes no mention of Pisistratus. 
> See iv. 59-61, where Lacydes is made the founder of 


the New Academy, although other authorities, 6.9. Sext. 
14 


I. 12-14. PROLOGUE 
the wise men, and not only for philosophers 
tee ar ae Ἐ ἢ Cratinus pied ΑΒ 
r and Hesiod in hi ilochi gi 
ee oe is Archilochi gives them the 
The men who were commonly regarded 
were the following : Thales. Bolan, Periander, 
Cleobulus, Chilon, Bias, Pittacus. To these ΠΑ 
added Anacharsis the Scythian, Myson of Chen 
feasts of eyros, Hplnenides the Cretan ; and 
me even Pisistratus 
ΤΣ ὩΣ Ge wea the tyrant. So much for 
But philosophy, the pursuit of wisdom 
a twofold origin; it started with ee 
the one hand, with Pythagoras on the other. The 
former was a pupil of Thales, Pythagoras was taught 
by Pherecydes. The one school was called Ionian 
because Thales, a Milesian and therefore an τον τ 
instructed Anaximander ; the other school was called 
Italian from Pythagoras, who worked for the most 
part in Italy. And the one school, that of Ionia 
terminates with Clitomachus and Chrysippus and 
Theophrastus, that of Italy with Epicurus. The 
succession passes from Thales through Anaximander 
Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, to Socrates; 
who introduced ethics or moral philosophy ; from 
Socrates to his pupils the Socratics, and especiall 
to Plato, the founder of the Old Academy ; fran 
Plato, through Speusippus and Xenocrates, the 
succession passes to Polemo, Crantor, and Crates 
Arcesilaus, founder of the Middle Academy, Lacydes,? 


Emp. Pyrrk. Hyp. i. 220, say the Third 

began with Carneades. But the claim of aces tat Hs 
ported by Ind. Acad. pp. 76, 37 sq. Mekler, and the article 
5.0. in Suidas, which comes from Hesychius, 
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’ ν 4 , 
6 τὴν νέαν ᾿Ακαδημείαν asada οὗ react 
ὶ ὧδε μὲ ειτόμαχον. 
ε μὲν εἰς 
ὃ Κλειτόμαχος. καὶ ὦ Ke ; 
ο Εἰς δὲ ἐχβ σιπέπον οὕτω καταλήγει Redd 
Z θέ ὃ Διογένης ὁ κύων, οὐ Κράτης ὁ 
otaee ak Ζή ς Κιτιεύς, οὗ Κλεάνθης, ov 
te ο 
aerial τ τ ei ρἐυθβαστὸν οὕτως" Πλάτωνος 
ὕσιππος. ε rate, NaS 
A pororelns, οὗ Θεόφραστος. Kat ἢ μὲν Ἰωνικὴ 
, 4 , ν 
Ό αταλήγει τὸν τρόπον. 3 Ἂ 
TOT RS Leach οὕτω: Φερεκύδους Πυθαγόρας, οὗ 
H δὲ Ἰταλικὴ οὕτω i Pe : piace 
j δ υἱό Ξενοφάνης, 
ὁ υἱός, οὗ 5 οἱ Ss 
i 5 ᾿Ἐλεάτης, οὗ Λεύκιππος, οὗ Δημό 
See μο ιν hel pels ἐπ᾿. δή ος δὲ Ναυσιφάνης 
κριτος, οὗ πολλοὶ μέν, ET ὀνόματι 
αὶ Ναυκύδης], ὧν Ἐπίκουρος. ’ 
leap Be guvoed ἱ μὲ ἥνασι δογματικοί, 
6 Τῶν δὲ φιλοσόφων οἱ μὲν γέγονας ἐπ τς 
ἱ δ᾽ ἐ is δογματικοὶ μὲν ὅσοι ‘ 
of δ᾽ ἐφεκτικοί" doy ἢ to hapalss 
Ἵ ἐποφαίνονται ὡς KaTaAnT 
ὙΠ ἐφ ΆΡ tart 5 ὶ αὐτῶν ὡς ἀκατα- 
εκτικοὶ δὲ ὅσοι ἐπέχουσι περι : κότας 
λή καὶ οἱ μὲν αὐτῶν κατέλιπον ὑπομνήματα, 
δ᾽ ὅλως οὐ d ὥσπερ κατά Twas Lw- 
£8 ὅλως οὐ συνέγραψαν, d 
aes ί Μενέδημος, Πύρρων, 
κράτης, Στίλπων, Φίλιππος, Meveonpos, ; 

2 } i 
Θεόδωρος, Renee: Βύδον “κατὰ, τον τς 
ἴρας, ᾿Ἀρίστων ὁ Χῖος, πλὴν ἐπὶ } 
of bt ava B oF Μέλι Παρμενίδης, 

ἱ δὲ ἀνὰ & appa: Μέλισσος, lappevi 
ἀνὰ ἕν σύγγραμ, la 
οἱ δὲ ave . πολλὰ δὲ Ζήνων, πλείω Ξενοφάνης, 
ὙΠΕΡ: ἴω ᾿Αριστοτέλης, πλείω 
πλείω Δημόκριτος, πλείω pt nS 
,, 
Ἐπίκουρος, πλείω Χρύσιππος. 
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a This succession (Pythagoras, Telauges, Xenophanes, 


Parmenides) does not exactly agree with what is said in 


i ix. 18. 

i ophanes and Parmenides, ix, 18, 3 

pated τὰ Kenophanes, is made a pupil of the Pyth 
ment 1 

ἀξοϊδαηδὶ vor erate οι succession, whereas in Book IX. 
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I. 14-16. PROLOGUE 


founder of the New Academy, Carneades, and Clito- 
machus. This line brings us to Clitomachus. 

There is another which ends with Chrysippus, 
that is to say by passing from Socrates to Antisthenes, 
then to Diogenes the Cynic, Crates of Thebes, Zeno 
of Citium, Cleanthes, Chrysippus. And yet again 
another ends with Theophrastus; thus from Plato 
it passes to Aristotle, and from Aristotle to Theo- 
phrastus. In this manner the school of Ionia comes 
to an end. 

In the Italian school the order of succession is as 
follows: first Pherecydes, next Pythagoras, next 
his son Telauges, then Xenophanes, Parmenides,@ 
Zeno of Elea, Leucippus, Democritus, who had 
many pupils, in particular Nausiphanes [and Nau- 
odes}, who were teachers of Epicurus. 

Philosophers may be divided into dogmatists and 
sceptics: all those who make assertions about 
things assuming that they can be known are 
dogmatists ; while all who suspend their judgement 
on the ground that things are unknowable are 
sceptics. Again, some philosophers left writings 
behind them, while others wrote nothing at all, as 
was the case according to some authorities with 
Socrates, Stilpo, Philippus, Menedemus, Pyrrho, 
Theodorus, Carneades, Bryson; some add Pyth- 
agoras and Aristo of Chios, except that they wrote a 
few letters. Others wrote no more than one treatise 
each, as Melissus, Parmenides, Anaxagoras. Many 
works were written by Zeno, more by Xenophanes, 

more by Democritus, more by Aristotle, more by 
Epicurus, and still more by Chrysippus. 


many of them are regarded as sporadic thinkers, according 
to the view expressed in viii, 91. 
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3 4 ᾿ TT οσ- 
Τῶν δὲ φιλοσόφων οἱ μὲν ἀπὸ πόλεων προσ΄ 
᾿ τ 1 ὶ καὶ Μεγαρικοὶ καὶ 
θησαν, ὡς οἱ ᾿λιακοι κι y καὶ 
Tented κε κοί. οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ τόπων, ὡς οἱ 
ἘΕρετρικοὶ καὶ Ἰζυρηναΐκοι" οὐ 06 om ἢ 
νν δημαϊκοὶ καὶ Στωϊκοί. καὶ ἀπὸ συμπτωμάτω 
“ὦ ὸ ὡς 
δέ ΣΟΙ Περιπατητικοί, καὶ ἀπὸ ἜΡΟΝ ᾿ 
ὖδαι- 
οἱ Ἰζυνικοί' οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ διαθέσεων, a ἜΣ ie 
b εἰς 
μονικοί" τινὲς ἀπὸ οἰήσεως, ὡς οἱ Φι ᾿ uae ee 
᾿Ἐλεγκτικοὶ καὶ ᾿Αναλογητικοι" ees ἀ mr 
διδασκάλων, ὡς of Σωκρατικοὶ καὶ πικὸ ie 
of μὲν ἀπὸ τῆς περὶ 
καὶ τὰ ὅμοια. καὶ οὐ μὲν ἀπ τῇ wept fae 
las φυσικοί" οἱ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς περὶ τὰ 7% 
Los } δὲ ὅσοι περὶ THY τῶν 
σχολῆς ἠθικοί: διαλεκτικοὶ Oe ὅσο ρ 
, 
λόγων τερθρείαν ἀπε ass or sein, ΣΙδς 
ton δὲ φιλοσοφίας τρία, φυσικὸν, » δια 
15 Μέρη δὲ φιλοσ Q ῥυσιι ns 
" ὃν μὲν τὸ περὶ κόσμου κα 
vs φυσικὸν μὲν ο L τῶν ἐν 
patent δὲ τὸ περὶ βίου καὶ τῶν πρὸς ἡμᾶς 
Sade! Ἵ ὺς λόγους πρε- 
διαλεκτικὸν δὲ τὸ caer βοῆς Hise SS a 
4 ͵ ε ἄο 
De ι μὲν 
poset ns ἘΞ ΚΕ Bie ὡς προείρηται, τὸ 
εἶδος: ἀπὸ oe ᾿ » Ἔα nee 
edrov τὸ 
Σθικόν: ἀπὸ δὲ Ζήνωνος τοῦ 5 
ικόν' ἀπὸ τοι : 
HK κτικόν. τοῦ δὲ ἠθικοῦ γεγόνασιν αἱρέσεις δέκ bs 
A αἰκή, K ah, ᾿Ηλιακή, Μεγαρικὴ, 
᾿Ακαδημαϊκή, Δυρηναικῆ, ae sear 
Κυνική Ἐρρετρική, Διαλεκτική, Περιπατητικὴ, 
t4 
Lrwiky, ᾿Ἐπικούρειος. σαί με αν a CEN ος 
19 ᾿Ακαδημαϊκῆς μὲν οὖν τῆς ἄρχον ΡΝ 
4 Ἂς μέσης ᾿Ἀρκεσίλαος, τῆς νέας 5 
Πλάτων, τῆς μέσης Ἀρκεσιν ἘΣ ΤΕΣ 
Κυρηναϊκῆς ᾿Αρίστιππος ὁ eed ae 
ἐ "Ἠλεῖος, Μεγαρικῆς δυκλειθης 
Φαίδων ὁ ᾿Ηλεῖος, K κλείδ᾽ a 
ετρικῆς 
ρεύς, Κυνικῆς ᾿Αντισθένης ᾿Αθηναῖος, Ἑρετρικῆ 
> 
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I. 17-19. PROLOGUE 


Some schools took their name from cities, as the 
Elians and the Megarians, the Eretrians and the 
Cyrenaics ; others from localities, as the Academics 
and the Stoics; others from incidental circumstances, 
as the Peripatetics ; others again from derisive nick- 
names, as the Cynics; others from their tempera- 
ments, as the Eudaemonists or Happiness School; 
others from a conceit they entertained, as Truth- 
lovers, Refutationists, and Reasoners from Analogy ; 
others again from their teachers, as Socratics, 
Epicureans, and the like; some take the name of 
Physicists from their investigation of nature, others 
that of Moralists because they discuss morals ; 
while those who are occupied with verbal jugglery 
are styled Dialecticians. 

Philosophy has three parts, physics, ethics, and 
dialectic or logic. Physics is the part concerned 
with the universe and all that it contains; ethies 
that concerned with life and all that has to do with 
us; while the processes of reasoning employed 
by both form the province of dialectic. Physics 
flourished down to the time of Archelaus; ethics, 
as we have said, started with Socrates; ‘while 
dialectic goes as far back as Zeno of Elea. In ethies 
there have been ten schools: the Academic, the 
Cyrenaic, the Elian, the Megarian, the Cynic, the 
Eretrian, the Dialectic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, 
and the Epicurean. 

The founders of these schools were: of the Old 
Academy, Plato; of the Middle Academy, Arcesilaus; 
of the New Academy, Lacydes; of the Cyrenaic, 
Aristippus of Cyrene ; of the Elian, Phaedo of Elis; 
of the Megarian, Euclides of Megara ; of the Cynic, 
Autisthenes of Athens ; of the Eretrian, Menedemus 
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Μενέδημος *Eperptevs, 
Καρχηδόνιος, 


eg ᾿ 3 oY 
αἱρέσεις Kal dywyas εἰ i 
ναϊκ 

δευτέραν ᾿Ἐρετρικήν, τρίτην Κυρηναϊκή 
"Ἐπικούρειον, πέμπτην 
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39 93 


ρειος ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ κέ 


Περιπατητικῆς δριοτ i 
γειρίτης, Στωϊκῆς “Ζήνων Κιτιεύς" ἡ δέ 


, 


, 


δώρειον, ἑβδόμην “Ζηνώνειον 


ὀγδόην 


24 


᾿ 


Cyrenaic school 

αὐδεδηδιία followe 
Antiochus of Ascalon. — 
same view: ᾿Αννίκερις ὃ 


᾿Ακαδημαϊκὴ 


ν᾿ EA 
ν" οὔτε δὲ [Κυνικήν, οὔτε 


τὴν μὲν γὰρ 


‘ 


κληται "Ἐπικούρου. 
ἔν ε 
Ἵππό δ᾽ ἐν τῷ Περὶ αἱρέσεων 
ππόβοτος f σ : 
ὴ was εἶναι" πρώτην Μεγαρικήν, 
ν, τετάρτην 


Η - 
᾿Αννικέρειον, ἕκτην Θεὸ 


Διαλεκτικῆς Ἰζλειτόμαχος 


"᾿Αριοτοτέλης Στα- 


4 


᾿Ἐπικού- 


ἐννέα φησὶν 


“,2. 
τὴν καὶ Στωϊκήν, 


é 2 ,᾿ 
ν τὴν ἀρχαίαν, ἐνάτην il Ρ 
3 ᾿ ε 
Ἡλιακήν, οὔτε 
+ 
Πυρρώνειον οὐδ᾽ οἱ 
ta 
διὰ τὴν ἀσάφειαν" EvLo 


, 
φασιν αὐτήν, κατὰ τι 


e 4 
δὲ αἵρεσις εἶναι. αἵρεσιν μεν 
λόγῳ τινὶ κατὰ τὸ φαινόμενον 

. - 
ἢ δοκοῦσαν ἀκολουθεῖν: καθ᾽ ὃ 


δοκῶν ἐπανορθῶσαι 


τ " αὐτῆς τὴν ᾿Αννικερείαν, 
ἵ καὶ παραγαγεῖν avr αὐτῆς τῆν 
Ἷ ΟΝ. the distinction drawn by S 


Hyp. i. 16, 17. 


If by rules for conduct dogmas are 


ερι- 


ι δὲ 


γὰρ 


extus Empiricus in Pyrrh. 


implied, 


then the Pyrrhonians are not a sect, i.¢. ἃ logmatic school. 


ὁ Certainly nm 
20 


ot the same “8 ἢ 


he person mention 


ed by 


I. 19-21. PROLOGUE 


of Eretria ; of the Dialectical school, Clitomachus of 
Carthage ; of the Peripatetic, Aristotle of Stagira ; 
of the Stoic, Zeno of Citium; while the Epicurean 
school took its name from Epicurus himself. 

Hippobotus in his work On Philosophical Sects 

declares that there are nine sects or schools, and 
gives them in this order : (1) Megarian, (2) Eretrian, 
(3) Cyrenaic, (4) Epicurean, (5) Annicerean,* (6) 
Theodorean, (7) Zenonian or Stoic, (8) Old Academic, 
(9) Peripatetic. He passes over the Cynic, Elian, 
and Dialectical schools; for as to the Pyrrhonians, 
so indefinite are their conclusions that hardly any 
authorities allow them to be a sect; some allow 
their claim in certain respects, but not in others. 
It would seem, however, that they are a sect, for 
we use the term of those who in their attitude to 
appearance follow or seem to follow some principle ; 
and on this ground we should be justified in calling 
the Sceptics a sect. But if we are to understand 
by ‘“‘sect”’ a bias in favour of coherent positive 
doctrines, they could no longer be called a sect,? 
for they have no positive doctrines. So much for 
the beginnings of philosophy, its subsequent develop- 
ments, its various parts, and the number of the 
philosophic sects. 

One word more: not long ago an Eclectic school 
was introduced by Potamo of Alexandria,° who 
Porphyry in his Life of Plotinus, 9, 11, for Polemo, not 
Potamo, is the correct form of the name in that place. 
Potamo is said by Suidas (s.v. Ποτάμων ᾿Αλ.} to have lived 
shortly before and contemporary with Augustus, whence 
it follows that Diogenes has taken without alteration a 
statement by an earlier writer who might truthfully say 
“not long ago” of the reign of Augustus. Suidas, whose 


article αἵρεσις agrees closely with our text, naturally omits 
apd ὀλίγου. 
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ΞῸ 
3 ε , ~ EW. 
you τὰ ἀρέσκοντα ἐξ ἑκάστης τῶν αἰρέσε 
ota ὑτῷ i ἐν τῇ Στοιχειώσει, 
ἀρέσκει δ᾽ αὐτῷ, καθά φησιν ἐν τῇ 27 re 
f . 

ή As ἀληθείας εἶναι. τὸ μὲν ὡς VP OF 
ape ἐν KBE g ὁ ἡγεμονικόν- τὸ δὲ 
γίνεται ἡ κρίσις, τουτέστι τὸ TYE Me 

ἃ . 
so δι’ οὗ, οἷον τὴν ἀκριβεστάτην φαντασίαι 
ἐδ et : ὅ ή ὕλην καὶ τὸ ποιοῦν, 
ἰρχά τῶν ὅλων τήν τε ὕλην ιοῦν, 
egenia i τό δ of yap καὶ ὑφ᾽ οὗ Kal 

Longa τε καὶ τόπον" ἐξ οὗ γὰρ d : 
alien ἐν ᾧ. τέλος δὲ εἶναι ἐφ᾽ ὃ πάντα ava- 
ποίῳ καὶ ἐν ᾧ. s i ; ra 
φέρεται, ζωὴν κατὰ πᾶσαν ἀρετὴν τελείαν, οὐκ ἄνε 

, ~ 
τῶν τοῦ σώματος κατὰ φύσιν καὶ τῶν ἐκτὸς. - 

Λεκτέον δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν τῶν ἀνδρῶν, καὶ πρῶτο 
" A = 
γε περὶ Θαλοῦ. 


Κεφ. α΄. ΘΑΛΗ͂Σ 


τ fd 4 
*Hy τοίνυν 6 Θαλῆς, ὡς μὲν Ἡρόδοτος καὶ 
Δοῦρις καὶ Δημόκριτός φασι, πατρὸς fev Ἐξαμύον, 
μητρὸς δὲ Κλεοβουλίνης, ἐκ τῶν Θηλιδῶν, οἵ εἰσι 
Φοίνικες, εὐγενέστατοι τῶν amo Κάδμου. καὶ 
5 3 τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν», καθὰ καὶ 
᾿Αγήνορος. «ἦν δὲ τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν», pena καὶ 
Πλάτων φησί: καὶ πρῶτος σοφὸς ὠνομάσθη ἄρχον- 
τος ᾿Αθήνησι Aapasiov, καθ᾽ ὃν καὶ οἱ ἑπτὰ σοφοὶ 
! ο τ 
ἐκλήθησαν, ὥς φησι Δημήτριος ὃ Dees an 
τῶν ἀρχόντων ᾿Αναγραφῇ. ἐπολιτογραφή ἡ δὲ ἐν 
Μιλήτῳ, ὅτε ἦλθε σὺν Νείλεῳ ἐκπεσόντι Φοινίκης" 
τ Ἶ 
ὡς δ᾽ οἱ πλείους φασίν, ἰθαγενὴς Μιλήσιος ἦν καὶ 
γένους λαμπροῦ. 


1 Θηλιδῶν] Νηλιδῶν Bywater. 


idae, if Bywater's emendation is correct. 
α Nelidae ywe ries 
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Ι. 21-22. THALES 


made a selection from the tenets of all the existing 
sects. As he himself states in his Elements of 
Philosophy, he takes as criteria of truth (1) that 
by which the judgement is formed, namely, the 
ruling principle of the soul; (2) the instrument 
used, for instance the most accurate perception. 
His universal principles are matter and the efficient 
cause, quality, and place; for that out of which 
and that by which a thing is made, as well as the 
quality with which and the place in which it is 
made, are principles. The end to which he refers 
all actions is life made perfect in all virtue, natural 
advantages of body and environment being in- 
dispensable to its attainment. 

It remains to speak of the philosophers themselves, 
and in the first place of Thales. 


Ouarrer 1. THALES (floruit circa 585 8.c., 
the date of the eclipse) 


Herodotus, Duris, and Democritus are agreed 
that Thales was the son of Examyas and Cleobulina, 
and belonged to the Thelidae * who are Phoenicians, 
and among the noblest of the descendants of Cadmus 
and Agenor. As Plato testifies, he was one of the 
Seven Sages. He was the first to receive the name 
of Sage, in the archonship of Damasias? at Athens, 
when the term was applied to all the Seven Sages, 
as Demetrius of Phalerum mentions in his List ὁ 
Archons. He was admitted to citizenship at Miletus 
when he came to that town along with Nileos, who 
had been expelled from Phoenicia. Most writers, 
however, represent him as a genuine Milesian and 
of a distinguished family. 
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23 Μετὰ δὲ τὰ πολιτικὰ τῆς φυσικῆς ἐγένετο 
θεωρίας. καὶ κατά τινας μὲν σύγγραμμα κατέλιπεν 
οὐδέν: ἡ γὰρ εἰς αὐτὸν ἀναφερομένη Ναυτικὴ 
ἀστρολογία Φώκου λέγεται εἶναι τοῦ Σαμίου. 
Καλλίμαχος δ᾽ αὐτὸν οἶδεν εὑρετὴν τῆς ἄρκτου 
τῆς μικρᾶς, λέγων ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ιάμβοις οὕτως" 


¢ 
καὶ τῆς ἁμάξης ἐλέγετο σταθμήσασθαι 
, 
τοὺς ἀστερίσκους, ἣ πλέουσι Φοίνικες. 


κατά τινας δὲ μόνα δύο συνέγραψε, Περὶ τροπῆς 
καὶ Ἰσημερίας, τὰ ἀλλ᾽ ἀκατάληπτα εἶναι δοκι- 
μάσας. δοκεῖ δὲ κατά τινας πρῶτος ἀστρολογῆσαι 
καὶ ἡλιακὰς ἐκλείψεις καὶ τροπὰς προειπεῖν, ὥς 
φησιν Ἐὔδημος ἐν τῇ περὶ τῶν ornate ere 
ἱστορίᾳ" ὅθεν αὐτὸν καὶ Hevodd ἢ: καὶ Ἡρόδοτος 
θαυμάζει. μαρτυρεῖ δ᾽ αὐτῷ καὶ Ἡράκλειτος καὶ 
ὄκριτος. 

ΠΡ μὰ δὲ καὶ αὐτὸν πρῶτον εἰπεῖν φασιν ἀβα- 
νάτους τὰς ψυχάς" ὧν ἐστι Χοιρίλος ὁ τοητῦν 
πρῶτος δὲ καὶ τὴν ἀπὸ τροπῆς ἐπὶ ΤΡ πάροδον 
εὗρε, καὶ πρῶτος τὸ τοῦ ἡλίου μέγεθος τὰ 
ἡλιακοῦ κύκλου ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ τῆς σελήνης μέγεθος» 
τοῦ σεληναίου ἑπτακοσιοστὸν καὶ εἰκοστὸν μέρος 
ἀπεφήνατο κατά τινας. πρῶτος δὲ καὶ τὴν ὑστάτην 
ἡμέ ὃ ὸ isa εἶπε. πρῶτος δὲ καὶ 
ἡμέραν τοῦ μηνὸς τριακάι 
περὶ φύσεως διελέχθη, ὥς τινες. Mit wilt ; 

᾿Αριστοτέλης δὲ καὶ Ἱππίας φασὶν αὐτὸν καὶ 
τοῖς ἀψύχοις μεταδιδόναι ψυχῆς, τεκμαιρόμενον 
ἐκ τῆς λίθου τῆς μαγνήτιδος καὶ τοῦ ἠλέκτρου. 
i ici . i, 23, 29-33 Ὁ. 
’ Charerinee ee by the Great Bear, the Phoenicians 
by the Little Bear, as Ovid states, Tristia, iv. 3. 1, 2. 
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I, 23-24. THALES 


After engaging in politics he became a student 
of nature. According to some he left nothing in 
writing; for the Nautical Astronomy attributed to 
him is said to be by Phocus of Samos. Callimachus 
knows him as the discoverer of the Ursa Minor; 
for he says in his Jambics : 


Who first of men the course made plain 
Of those small stars we call the Wain, 
Whereby Phoenicians sail the main.® 


But according to others he wrote nothing but two 
treatises, one On the Solstice and one On the Equinos, 
regarding all other matters as incognizable. He 
seems by some accounts to have been the first to 
study astronomy,’ the first to predict eclipses of the 
sun and to fix the solstices; so Eudemus in his 
History of Astronomy. It was this which gained for 
him the admiration of Xenophanes and Herodotus 
and the notice of Heraclitus and Democritus. 

And some, including Choerilus the poet, declare 
that he was the first to maintain the immortality 
of the soul. He was the first to determine the sun's 
course from solstice to solstice, and according to 
some the first to declare the size of the sun to be 
one seven hundred and twentieth part of the solar 
circle, and the size of the moon to be the same 
fraction of the lunar circle. He was the first to give 
the last day of the month the name of Thirtieth, and 
the first, some say, to discuss physical problems. 

Aristotle? and Hippias affirm that, arguing from 
the magnet and from amber, he attributed a soul or 
life even to inanimate objects. Pamphila states that, 


° See Sir Τὶ 1, Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 12-23. 
De anima, A 2, 405 8 19. 
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παρά τε Αἰγυπτίων γεωμετρεῖν μαθόντα φησὶ 
Παμφίλη πρῶτον καταγράψαι κύκλον τὸ τρίγωνον 
35 ὀρθογώνιον, καὶ θῦσαι βοῦν. οἱ δὲ Πυθαγόραν 
φασίν, ὧν ἐστιν ᾿Απολλόδωρος ὁ λογιστικός. 

bok (4 2 Δ - ae i 
οὗτος προήγαγεν ἐπὶ πλεῖστον, & φησι Ἰζαλλίμαχος 
ἐν τοῖς Ιάμβοις Ἑὔφορβον εὑρεῖν τὸν Φρύγα, οἷον 
“ σκαληνὰ καὶ τρίγωνα ᾿ καὶ ὅσα γραμμικῆς 
ἔχεται θεωρίας. 

Δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς πολιτικοῖς ἄριστα βεβου- 
λεῦσθαι. Κροίσου γοῦν πέμψαντος πρὸς Μιλησίους 
ἐπὶ συμμαχίᾳ ἐκώλυσεν" ὅπερ Ἰζύρου κρατήσαντος 
ἔσωσε τὴν πόλιν. καὶ αὐτὸς δέ φησιν, ὡς “ρα- 
κλείδης ἱστορεῖ, μονήρη αὑτὸν γεγονέναι καὶ ἰδια- 
BS στήν. ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ γῆμαι αὐτὸν καὶ Ἰζύβισθον υἱὸν 
σχεῖν: of δὲ ἄγαμον μεῖναι, τῆς δὲ ἀδελφῆς τὸν 
υἱὸν θέσθαι. ὅτε καὶ ἐρωτηθέντα διὰ τί οὐ τεκνο- 
ποιεῖ, “ διὰ φιλοτεκνίαν ᾿ εἰπεῖν. καὶ λέγουσιν 
ὅτι τῆς μητρὸς ἀναγκαζούσης αὐτὸν γῆμαι, “ [v7 
Δία], ἔλεγεν, “ οὐδέπω καιρός." εἶτα, ἐπειδὴ 
παρήβησεν ἐγκειμένης, εἰπεῖν, “οὐκέτι καιρός." 
φησὶ δὲ καὶ Ἱερώνυμος ὁ Ῥόδιος ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ 
Τῶν σποράδην ὑπομνημάτων, ὅτι βουλόμενος 
δεῖξαι pddiov εἶναι πλουτεῖν, φορᾶς μελλούσης 
ἐλαιῶν ἔσεσθαι, προνοήσας ἐμισθώσατο τὰ ἐλαιουρ- 
γεῖα καὶ πάμπλειστα συνεῖλε χρήματα. 
ay ᾿Αρχὴν δὲ τῶν πάντων ὕδωρ ὑπεστήσατο, καὶ 
τὸν κόσμον ἔμψυχον καὶ δαιμόνων πλήρη. τάς τε 
τῳ προ τος ὅς ΣΑ͂. ἐς pie TST Sere Le een 

4 i.e. a theory concerned with lines, γραμμαί, which of 
course include curves as well as straight lines. 

> Namely, in a dialogue. Cf. viii. 4. 

4 Because, having created a monopoly, he could charge 


what he pleased. See Aristotle's version of the story, Pol. 
i. 11, 1250 a 6-18. 
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I. 24-27, THALES 
having learnt geometry from the Egyptians, he was 
the first to inscribe a right-angled triangle in a circle, 
whereupon he sacrificed an ox. Others tell this tale 
of Pythagoras, amongst them Apollodorus the arith- 
metician. (It was Pythagoras who developed to 
their furthest extent the discoveries attributed by 
Callimachus in his Jambics to Euphorbus the 
Phrygian, I mean “ scalene triangles” and whatever 
else has to do with theoretical geometry.*) 

Thales is also credited with having given excellent 
advice on political matters. For instance, when 
Croesus sent to Miletus offering terms of alliance, 
he frustrated the plan ; and this proved the salvation 
of the city when Cyrus obtained the victory. Hera- 
clides makes Thales himself ὃ say that he had always 
lived in solitude as a private individual and kept 
aloof from State affairs. Some authorities say that 
he married and had a son Cybisthus ; others that 
he remained unmarried and adopted his sister’s son, 
and that when he was asked why he had no children 
of his own he replied ‘“ because he loved children.” 
The story is told that, when his mother tried to 
force him to marry, he replied it was too soon, and 
when she pressed him again later in life, he replied 
that it was too late. Hieronymus of Rhodes in the 
second book of his Scattered Notes relates that, in 
order to show how easy it is to grow rich, Thales, 
foreseej}g that it would be a good season for olives, 
rented all the oil-mills and thus amassed a fortune.° 

His doctrine was that water is the universal 
primary substance, and that the world is animate 
and full of divinities. He is said to have discovered 
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ὥρας τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ φασιν αὐτὸν εὑρεῖν καὶ εἰς 
τριακοσίας ἑξήκοντα πέντε ἡμέρας διελεῖν. ἢ ς 
Οὐδεὶς δὲ αὐτοῦ καθηγήσατο, πλὴν ὅτι εἰς 
Αἴγυπτον ἐλθὼν τοῖς ἱερεῦσι συνδιέτριψεν. ὁ δὲ 
“Ἱερώνυμος καὶ ἐκμετρῆσαί φησιν αὐτὸν τὰς πυρα- 
μίδας éx τῆς σκιᾶς, παρατηρήσαντα ὅτε ἡμῖν 
ἰσομεγέθης ἐστίν. ouveBico δὲ καὶ Θρασυβού ῳ 
τῷ Μιλησίων τυράννῳ, καθά φησι Μωυύης. Ἢ 
Τὰ δὲ περὶ τὸν τρίποδα φανερὰ τὸν εὑρεθέντα 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἁλιέων καὶ διαπεμφθέντα τοῖς σοφοῖς ὑπὸ 
88 τοῦ δήμου τῶν Μιλησίων. φασὶ γὰρ Ἰωνικούς 
τινας νεανίσκους βόλον ἀγοράσαι παρὰ Μιλησίων 
ἁλιέων. ἀνασπασθέντος δὲ τοῦ τρίποδος ἀμφισβή- 
τησις ἣν, ἕως οἱ Μιλήσιοι ἔπεμψαν εἰς Δελφούς" 
καὶ ὁ θεὸς ἔχρησεν οὕτως" 


ig “ 3 Ane 
ἔκγονε Μιλήτου, τρίποδος πέρι Φοῖβον ag 
τίς σοφίῃ πάντων πρῶτος, τούτου τρίποδ᾽ αὐδῶ. 


διδοῦσιν οὖν Θαλῇ" ὁ δὲ ἄλλῳ καὶ ἄλλος ἄλλῳ ἕως 
Σόλωνος. ὁ δὲ ἐφη σοφίᾳ πρῶτον ia τὸν at 
καὶ ἀπέστειλεν εἰς Δελφούς. ταῦτα δὴ ὁ Kaa: 
λίμαχος ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ιάμβοις ἄλλως ἱστορεῖ, παρὰ 
Μαιανδρίου λαβὼν τοῦ Μιλησίου. Βαθυκλέα “γάρ 
τινα Ἀρκάδα φιάλην καταλιπεῖν καὶ ἐπισκῆψαι 
“ δοῦναι τῶν σοφῶν ὀνηΐστῳ. ἐδόθη δὴ Θαλῇ 
89 καὶ κατὰ περίοδον πάλιν Θαλῇ' ὁ δὲ τῷδ ιδυμεῖ 
Sawin ἡ τεόλονέν γι γα eA hola Tg) περ Ὲ πὶ ee ΘΩ͂ 


Ὁ h. Plan. vi. 51. 
4 ἔτ in prose: “ Offspring of Miletus, do you ask Phoebus 
concerning the tripod? Whoso in wisdom is of all the first, 
i ipod I adjudge.” ᾿ : 
ἕ i Abolish aisgaiea = Leandrius, the writer meant is 
Maeandrius, who is known (Inser. Gr. πο. 2905) to have 
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I. 27-29. THALES 
the seasons of the year and divided it into 363 
days. 

ite had no instructor, except that he went to 
Egypt and spent some time with the priests there. 
Hieronymus informs us that he measured the height 
of the pyramids by the shadow they cast, taking the 
observation at the hour when our shadow is of the 
same length as ourselves, He lived, as Minyas 
relates, with Thrasybulus, the tyrant of Miletus. 

The well-known story of the tripod found by the 
fishermen and sent by the people of Miletus to all 
the Wise Men in succession runs as follows. Certain 
Tonian youths having purchased of the Milesian 
fishermen their catch of fish, a dispute arose over 
the tripod which had formed part of the catch. 
Finally the Milesians referred the question to 
Delphi, and the god gave an oracle in this form: 


Who shall possess the tripod ἢ Thus replies 
Apollo: ‘‘ Whosoever is most wise.” ὃ 


Accordingly they give it to Thales, and he to 
another, and so on till it comes to Solon, who, with 
the remark that the god was the most wise, sent it 
off to Delphi. Callimachus in his Jambics has a 
different version of the story, which he took from 
Maeandrius of Miletus It is that Bathycles, an 
Arcadian, left at his death a bowl with the solemn 
injunction that it “ should be given to him who 
had done most good by his wisdom.” So it was 
given to Thales, went the round of all the sages, 
and came back to Thales again. And he sent it 


written a local history of Miletus. Such histories, 6g. of 
Sicyon, Megara, Samos, Naxos, Argolis, Epirus, Thessaly, 
abounded in the Alexandrian age. 
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A a 
ἱπὰ τὰ τὸν 
ῬἈΑπόλλωνι ἀπέστειλεν, elu οὕτω κα 


Καλλίμαχον" 


Θαλῆς με τῷ μεδεῦντι Νείλεω δήμου 
δίδωσι, τοῦτο δὶς λαβὼν ἀριστεῖον. 


- 9 ἊΨ , 
τὸ δὲ πεζὸν οὕτως ἔχει" "' Θαλῆς Ἐξαμύου eee: 
᾿Απόλλωνι Δελφινίῳ «Ἑλλήνων ἀριστεῖον ois 
6 δὲ by τὴν φιάλην τοῦ Βαθυ- 
ὦν. ὁ δὲ περιενεγκὼν Τῇ é 
Ἷ lev ἐκαλεῖτο, καθά φησιν "Ελευσις 
κλέους παῖς Θυρίων ἐκαλεῖτο, kaa py ae 
ἐν τῷ Περὶ ᾿Αχιλλέως καὶ ᾿Αλέξων ὁ Μύνδιος 
27 a 
ἐνάτῳ Μυθικῶν. : merch 
Εὔδοξος δ᾽ ὁ ἹΚνίδιος καὶ nee ὁ Μιλήσιός 
φασι τῶν Kpotoov τινὰ φίλων λαί εἶν παρὰ τοῦ 
βασιλέως ποτήριον χρυσοῦν, ὅπως δῷ τῷ σοφωτάτῳ 
τῶν Ἑλλήνων τὸν δὲ δοῦναι Θαλῇ. ἽΝ Ἵ 
go Καὶ περιελθεῖν εἰς Χίλωνα, ὃν πυνθάνεσ δ 
Πυθίου τίς αὑτοῦ σοφώτερος" καὶ τὸν ἄνελειν 
" ὶ οὗ λέ (τοῦτον οἱ περὶ τὸν 
Μύσωνα, περὶ οὗ λέξομεν. | ral car 
Εὔδοξον ἀντὶ Κλεοβούλου τιθέασι, Πλάτων ὃ ἀντὶ 
Περιάνδρου.) περὶ αὐτοῦ δὴ τάδε ἀνεῖλεν" ὁ 
Πύθιος" 
4 i 
Οἰταῖόν τινα φημὶ Μύσων᾽ ἐνὶ Χηνὶ γενέσθαι 
3 
σοῦ μᾶλλον πραπίδεσσιν ἀρηρότα πευκαλίμῃσιν. 
pwr? ” Ava: Δαΐμαχος δ᾽ ὁ 
ὁ δ᾽ ἐρωτήσας ἦν ᾿Ανάχαρσις. μ ὰ 
5 l 3 φιάλην ἀποσταλῆναι 
Πλατωνικὸς καὶ Κλέαρχος φιάλη oe 
ὑπὸ Kpoicov Πιττακῷ καὶ οὕτω περιενεχύηναι. 
1 ἀνειπεῖν vulg.: corr. H. Richards. 
2 ἀνεῖπεν vulg.: corr. H. Richards. 
« Anth. Plan. vi. 40. 
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to Apollo at Didyma, with this dedication, according 
to Callimachus : 


Lord of the folk of Neleus’ line, 
Thales, of Greeks adjudged most wise, 
Brings to thy Didymaean shrine 

His offering, a twice-won prize. 


But the prose inscription is ; 


Thales the Milesian, son of Examyas [dedicates this] 
to Delphinian Apollo after twice winning the prize from 


all the Greeks. 

The bowl was carried from place to place by the 
son of Bathycles, whose name was Thyrion, so it is 
stated by Eleusis in his work On Achil les, and Alexo 
the Myndian in the ninth book of his Legends. 

But Eudoxus of Cnidos and Euanthes of Miletus 
agree that a certain man who was a friend of Croesus 
received from the king a golden goblet in order to 
bestow it upon the wisest of the Greeks; this man 
gave it to Thales, and from him it passed to others 
and so to Chilon, 

Chilon laid the question “ Who is a wiser man 
than I?” before the Pythian Apollo, and the god 
replied “ Myson.” Of him we shall have more to 
say presently. (In the list of the Seven Sages 
given by Eudoxus, Myson takes the place of Cleo- 
bulus; Plato also includes him by omitting Peri- 
ander.) The answer of the oracle respecting him 
was as follows? : 


Myson of Chen in Oeta ; this is he 

Who for wiseheartedness surpasseth thce ; 
and it was given in reply to a question put by 
Anacharsis. Daimachus the Platonist and Clearchus 
allege that a bowl was sent by Croesus to Pittacus 
and began the round of the Wise Men from him. 
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γΑνδρων δ᾽ ἐν τῷ Τρίποδι ᾿Αργείους ἄθλον 
3 a ~ ig “ € ᾿ a -“ 
ἀρετῆς τῷ σοφωτάτῳ τῶν “Ἑλλήνων τρίποδα θεῖναι" 
κριθῆναι δὲ ᾿Αριστόδημον Σπαρτιάτην, ὃν παρα- 


a1 χωρῆσαι Χίλωνι. μέμνηται τοῦ ᾿Αριστοδήμου καὶ 


καῖος οὕτως" 
ὡς γὰρ δή ποτ᾽ ᾿Αριστόδαμόν φασ᾽ οὐκ ἀπάλαμνον 
ἐν Σπάρτᾳ λόγον 
εἰπεῖν" χρήματ᾽ ἀνήρ, πενιχρὸς δ᾽ οὐδεὶς πέλετ᾽ 
ἐσλός. 
ἔνιοι δέ φασιν ὑπὸ Περιάνδρου Θρασυβούλῳ τῷ 
Μιλησίων τυράννῳ πλοῖον ἔμφορτον ἀποσταλῆναι" 
τοῦ δὲ περὶ τὴν Ἰζῴαν θάλασσαν ναυαγήσαντος, 
ὕστερον εὑρεθῆναι πρός τινων ἁλιέων τὸν τρίποδα. 
Φανόδικος δὲ περὶ τὴν ᾿Αθηναίων θάλασσαν 
εὑρεθῆναι καὶ ἀνενεχθέντα εἰς ἄστυ γενομένης 


38 ἐκκλησίας Βίαντι πεμφθῆναι" διὰ τί δέ, ἐν τῷ περὶ 


Βίαντος λέξομεν. 

Αλλοι φασὶν ἡφαιστότευκτον εἶναι αὐτὸν καὶ 
δοθῆναι πρὸς τοῦ θεοῦ Πέλοπι γαμοῦντι" αὖθίς τε 
ed ;» ? ~ A A ag ld ¢ , 
εἰς Μενέλαον ἐλθεῖν καὶ σὺν τῇ ᾿Ελένῃ ἁρπασθέντα 
ς 3 5 , ε ~ 3 ‘ ᾿ is 
ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ῥιφῆναι εἰς τὴν ζῴαν θάλασσαν 
πρὸς τῆς Λακαίνης, εἰπούσης ὅτι περιμάχητος 
ΜΝ ᾿ , ~ ψ- ὦ a 
ἔσται. χρόνῳ δὲ Λεβεδίων τινῶν αὐτόθι ypidov 
ὠνησαμένων καταληφθῆναι καὶ τὸν τρίποδα, μα- 
χομένων δὲ πρὸς τοὺς ἁλιέας γενέσθαι τὴν ἄνοδον 
ἕως τῆς Ka: καὶ ὡς οὐδὲν ἤνυτον, τοῖς Μιλησίοις 
μητροπόλει οὔσῃ μηνύουσιν. οἱ δ᾽ ἐπειδὴ διαπρε- 
σβευόμενοι ἠλογοῦντο, πρὸς τοὺς Kebous πολεμοῦσι. 
καὶ πολλῶν ἑκατέρωθεν πιπτόντων ἐκπίπτει χρη- 

« Andron of Ephesus (§ 119) is known to have written 
in the life-time (or at least before the death) of Theopompus, 
82 
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The story told by Andron@ in his work o 
Tripod is that the Argives offered a tripod as i: ms 
of virtue to the wisest of the Greeks ; Aristodemus 
᾿ spate avila oe the winner but retired in 
‘avour Οἱ lion. Arist i i 
fee odemus is mentioned by 

Surely no witless word was this of the S artan, I deem: 

Wealth ie ibe worth of ἃ man; an poverty void of 
Some relate that a vessel with its freight 
by Periander to Thrasybulus, ipiantqae ‘Miletus, 
and that, when it was wrecked in Coan waters the 
tripod was afterwards found by certain fishermen 
However, Phanodicus declares it to have been found 
in Athenian waters and thence brought to Athens 
An assembly was held and it was sent to Bias; for 
what reason shall be explained in the life of Bias. 

There is yet another version, that it was the work 
of Hephaestus presented by the god to Pelops on 
his marriage. Thence it passed to Menelaus and 
was carried off by Paris along with Helen and was 
thrown by her into the Coan sea, for she said it 
would be a cause of strife. In process of time 
certain people of Lebedus, having purchased a catch 
of fish thereabouts, obtained possession of the tripod 
and, quarrelling with the fishermen about it, put in 
to Cos, and, when they could not settle the dispute 
reported the fact to Miletus, their mother - city, 
The Milesians, when their embassies were dis- 

regarded, made war upon Cos; many fell on both 
sides, and an oracle pronounced that the tripod 


who is accused of having plagiarized from The Tripod : 


Eusebius, Praep. Ev. x. 3, 7. 
> Ir. 49 Bergk; of. Schol. Pindar, Isthm. ii. 17. 
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+? ig 4 Ῥ 
σμὸς δοῦναι τῷ σοφωτάτῳ" καὶ ἀμφότεροι ἀφ μὰ: 
Θαλῇ. ὁ δὲ μετὰ τὴν περίοδον τῷ Διδυμεῖ τίθησιν 
5 ᾿Απόλλωνι. Κῴοις μὲν οὖν τοῦτον ἐχρήσθη τὸν 

μ᾽ Γ 
τρόπον" 


3 i Ἰώνων 
b πρό ἦ txos Μερόπων καὶ ᾿Ιώνων, 
ψῃ ee Αι υθρας ὃν SHibcsoros βάλε πόντῳ, 
πρὶν τρίπο; : 4 ος βάλε 
de πόλιος πέμψητε Kal ἐς δόμον ἀνδρὸς poy 
33? ἡ 
ὃς σοφὸς ἢ τὰ ἐόντα τά 7 ἐσσόμενα πρὸ T ἐοντ' 
2 


Μιλησίοις δέ" 


a“ 2 Bae 
ἔκγονε Μιλήτου, τρίποδος πέρι Φοῖβον ἐρωτᾷς; 


i i τόδε μὲν οὕτως. 
καὶ ὡς προείρηται. καὶ τόδε μέν re ae be 
Ἕρμιππος δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς Βίοις εἰς τοῦτον avagep 
τὸ λειέμενον ὑπό τινων περὶ Σωκράτους. ᾿ ἔφασκε 
je 
γάρ, φασί, τριῶν τούτων ἕνεκα χάριν ἔχειν τῇ 
Τύχῃ' πρῶτον μὲν ὅτι ἄνθρωπος ἐγενόμην καὶ οὐ 
θ ait εἶτα ὅτι ἀνὴρ καὶ οὐ γυνή, τρίτον ὅτι. Ἑλλην 
ta ες 
ee ΒΩ βάρβαρος. λέγεται δ᾽ ἀγόμενος ὑπὸ pass 
eS ἐκ τῆς οἰκίας, ἵνα τὰ ἄστρα κατανοήσῃ, εἰς βόθρον 
ἰῷ , ~ (3 
ἐ ἌΡ καὶ αὐτῷ ἀνοιμώξαντι φάναι τὴν γραῦν 
~ 2 
op γάρ, ὦ Θαλῆ, τὰ ἐν ποσὶν οὐ δυνάμενος ἰδεῖν 
i 1) 
τὰ ἐπὶ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ οἴει γνώσεσθαι; οἷδε δ αὐτὸν 
i Τί ὶ τοῖς Σίλλοις 
ἀστρονομούμενον καὶ Τίμων, καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
~ 4 ὦ 
ἐπαινεῖ αὐτὸν λέγων 
4 3 la 
δ OVO, α. 
οἷόν θ᾽ ἑπτὰ Θάλητα σοφῶν σοφὸν ἀστρονόμημ 
~ ra ε 
Τὰ δὲ ἀμμένα ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ φησι Λόβων ὁ 
Jetos'cle tan tél διακόσια. ἐπιγεγράφθαι ὃ 
᾿Αργεῖος εἰς ἔπη τείνειν δια. ‘ 
~ ᾽ ta a 
αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ τῆς εἰκόνος τόδε 
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should be given to the wisest ; both parties to the 
dispute agreed upon Thales. After it had gone the 
round of the sages, Thales dedicated it to Apollo 
of Didyma. The oracle which the Coans received 
was on this wise : 


Hephaestus cast the tripod in the sea 5 

Until it quit the city there will be 

No end to strife, until it reach the seer 

Whose wisdom makes past, present, future clear. 
That of the Milesians beginning “ Who shall possess 
the tripod?” has been quoted above. So much for 
this version of the story. 

Hermippus in his Lives refers to Thales the story 
which is told by some of Socrates, namely, that he 
used to say there were three blessings for which 
he was grateful to Fortune: “first, that I was 
born a human being and not one of the brutes ; 
next, that I was born a man and not 8 woman; 
thirdly, a Greek and not a barbarian.” It is said 
that once, when he was taken out of doors by an old 
woman in order that he might observe the stars, he 
fell into a ditch, and his cry for help drew from the 
old woman the retort, “ How can you expect to 
know all about the heavens, Thales, when you cannot 
even see what is just before your feet?” Timon too 
knows him as an astronomer, and praises him in the 
Suli where he says : 


Thales among the Seven the Sage astronomer, 


His writings are said by Lobon of Argos to have 
run to some two hundred lines. His statue is said 
to bear this inscription > ; 


5 Fr. 23 Diels. 
δ Anth, Pal. vii. 83. 
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τόνδε Θαλῆν Μίλητος "lds θρέψασ᾽ ἀνέδειξεν 


, tg 
ἀστρολόγων πάντων πρεσβύτατον σοφίᾳ. 


as Τῶν τε ἀδομένων αὐτοῦ τάδε εἶναι" 


οὔ τι τὰ πολλὰ ἔπη φρονίμην ἀπεφήνατο δόξαν" 

ἕν τι μάτευε σοφόν, 

ἕν τι κεδνὸν αἱροθ' 

δήσεις γὰρ ἀνδρῶν κωτίλων γλώσσας ἀπεραντο- 
λόγους. 

Φέρεται δὲ καὶ ἀποφθέγματα αὐτοῦ τάδε' 


πρεσβύτατον τῶν ὄντων θεός" ἀγένητον γάρ. 
κάλλιστον κόσμος" ποίημα γὰρ θεοῦ. 
μέγιστον τόπος" ἅπαντα γὰρ χωρεῖ. 
τάχιστον νοῦς" διὰ παντὸς γὰρ τρέχει. 
ἰσχυρότατον ἀνάγκη" κρατεῖ γὰρ πάντων. 
σοφώτατον χρόνος" ἀνευρίσκει γὰρ πάντα. 


οὐδὲν ἔφη τὸν θάνατον διαφέρειν τοῦ ζῆν. “ σὺ ody,” 
ἔφη τις, “ διὰ τί οὐκ ἀποθνήσκεις i”) “ὅτι, ἔφη, 

ae “ οὐδὲν διαφέρει.᾽᾿ πρὸς τὸν πυθόμενον τί πρότερον 
γεγόνοι, νὺξ ἢ ἡμέρα, " ἡ νύξ,᾿ ἔφη, “μιᾷ ἡμέρᾳ 
πρότερον." ἠρώτησέ τις αὐτὸν εἰ λήθοι θεοὺς 
ἄνθρωπος ἀδικῶν" “ ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ διανοούμενος,᾽᾿ ἔφη. 
πρὸς τὸν μοιχὸν ἐρόμενον εἰ ὀμόσειε μὴ μεμοι- 
χευκέναι, “οὐ χεῖρον, ἔφη, ““μοιχείας ἐπιορκία." 
ἐρωτηθεὶς τί δύσκολον, ἔφη, “τὸ ἑαυτὸν γνῶναι" 
τί δὲ εὔκολον, “τὸ ἄλλῳ ὑποθέσθαι᾽ τί ἥδιστον, 
“ τὸ ἐπιτυγχάνειν" τί τὸ θεῖον, “ τὸ μήτε ἀρχὴν 
ἔχον μήτε τελευτήν. τί δὲ καινὸν εἴη τεθεαμένος 
86 
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Pride of Miletus and Ionian lands, 
Wisest astronomer, here Thales stands, 


Of songs still sung these verses belong to him: 


Many words do not declare an understanding heart. 

Seek one sole wisdom. 

Choose one sole good. 

For thou wilt check the tongues of chatterers prating 
without end. 


Here too are certain current apophthegms assigned 
to him: 


Of all things that are, the most ancient is God, for he is 
uncreated. 

The mer beautiful is the universe, for it is God’s workman- 
ship. 

The greatest is space, for it holds all things. 

The swiftest is mind, for it speeds everywhere. 

The strongest, necessity, for it masters all. 

The wisest, time, for it brings everything to light. 


He held there was no difference between life and 
death. “ Why then,” said one, “ do you not die?” 
“ Because,” said he, “there is no difference.” To 
the question which is older, day or night, he 
replied: ‘‘ Night is the older by one day.” Some 
one asked him whether a man could hide an evil 
deed from the gods: “ No,” he replied, “ nor yet 
an evil thought.” To the adulterer who inquired if 
he should deny the charge upon oath he replied that 
perjury was no worse than adultery. Being asked 
what is difficult, he replied, “To know oneself.” 
“What is easy?” “Τὸ give advice to another.” 
“What is most pleasant?’ “Success.” ‘ What 
is the divine?" “ That which has neither beginning 
nor end.” To the question what was the strangest | 
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ἔφη" “γέροντα τύραννον." πῶς ἄν τις ,ἀτυχίαν 
ῥᾶστα φέροι, “εἰ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς χεῖρον πράσσοντας 
βλέποι" πῶς ἂν ἄριστα καὶ δικαιότατα βιώσαιμεν, 
“ ἐὰν ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἐπιτιμῶμεν, αὐτοὶ μὴ δρῶμεν" 
81 τίς εὐδαίμων, “ ὁ τὸ μὲν σῶμα ὑγιής, τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν 
εὔπορος, τὴν δὲ φύσιν εὐπαίδευτος. φίλων παρ- 
ὄντων καὶ ἀπόντων μεμνῆσθαί φησι" μὴ τὴν ὄψιν 
καλλωπίζεσθαι, ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἐπιτηδεύμασιν , εἶναι 
καλόν. “ μὴ πλούτει,᾽᾽ φησί, “κακῶς, μηδὲ δια- 
βαλλέτω σε λόγος πρὸς τοὺς πίστεως κεκοινωνη- 
κότας. “οὖς ἂν ἐράνους εἰσενέγκῃς," | φησί, 
“«ποῖς γονεῦσιν, τοὺς αὐτοὺς προσδέχου καὶ παρὰ 
τῶν τέκνων." τὸν Νεῖλον εἶπε πληθύειν ἀνα- 
κοπτομένων τῶν ῥευμάτων ὑπὸ τῶν ἐτησίων ἐναν- 
τίων ὄντων. . 
Φησὶ δ᾽ ᾿Απολλόδωρος ἐν τοῖς Χρονικοῖς γεγε- 
νῆσθαι αὐτὸν κατὰ τὸ πρῶτον ἔτος τῆς Hse 
as πέμπτης [ἐνάτης Ὁ] Ὀλυμπιάδος. ἐτελεύτησε | 
ἐτῶν ἑβδομήκοντα ὀκτώ, (ἢ, ὡς Σωσικράτης φησίν, 
ἐνενήκοντα)" τελευτῆσαι γὰρ ἐπὶ τῆς πεντηκοστῆς 
ὀγδόης ᾿Ολυμπιάδος, γεγονότα κατὰ Κροῖσον, ᾧ 
καὶ τὸν “Αλυν ὑποσχέσθαι ἄνευ γεφύρας περᾶσαι, 
τὸ ῥεῖθρον παρατρέψαντα. 
τ ενόμαδι δὲ iat the Ocdai, καθά φησι Δημή- 
τριος 6 Μάγνης ἐν τοῖς “Ομωνύμοις, πέντε" 
ῥήτωρ Καλλατιανός, κακόζηλος" 
ζωγράφος Σικυώνιος, pe a 
τρίτος ἀρχαῖος πάνυ, κατὰ ᾿Ησίοδον καὶ “Ὅμηρον 
καὶ Λυκοῦργον" ε ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 
τέταρτος οὗ μέμνηται Δοῦρις ἐν τῷ Περὶ 
ζωγραφίας" 
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thing he had ever seen, his answer was, “ An aged 
tyrant.” “‘ How can one best bear adversity ἢ" 
“If he should see his enemies in worse plight.” 
“How shall we lead the best and most righteous 
life?” “ΒΥ refraining from doing what we blame 
in others.” “ What man is happy?” “He who 
has a healthy body, a resourceful mind and a docile 
nature.” He tells us to remember friends, whether 
present or absent; not to pride ourselves upon 
outward appearance, but to study to be beautiful 
in character. ‘Shun ill-gotten gains,” he says. 
“Let not idle words prejudice thee against those 
who have shared thy confidence.” ‘‘ Whatever 
provision thou hast made for thy parents, the same 
must thou expect from thy children.” He explained 
the overflow of the Nile as due to the etesian winds 
which, blowing in the contrary direction, drove the 
waters upstream. 

Apollodorus in his Chronology places his birth in 
the first year of the 35th Olympiad [640 Bc]. He 
died at the age of 78 (or, according to Sosicrates, of 
90 years); for he died in the 58th Olympiad, being 
contemporary with Croesus, whom he undertook to 
take across the Halys without building a bridge, by 
diverting the river. 

There have lived five other men who bore the 
name of Thales, as enumerated by Demetrius of 
Magnesia in his Dictionary of Men of the Same Name: 


1. A rhetorician of Callatia, with an affected style. 

2. A painter of Sicyon, of great gifts. 

3. A contemporary of Hesiod, Homer and Ly- 
curgus, in very early times. 

4. A person mentioned by Duris in his work On 
Painting. 
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9 - 
πέμπτος νεώτερος, ἄδοξος, οὗ μνημονεύει Διο 
νύσιος ἐν Ἰζριτικοῖς. 


Ὃ δ᾽ οὖν σοφὸς ἐτελεύτησεν ἀγῶνα θεώμενος 
γυμνικὸν ὑπό τε καύματος καὶ δίψους καὶ ἀσθενείας, 
ἤδη γηραιός. καὶ αὐτοῦ ἐπιγέγραπται τῷ μνὴ- 
ματι" 


ἢ ὀλίγον τόδε σᾶμα --- τὸ δὲ κλέος οὐρανόμακες — 
τῷ πολυφροντίστω τοῦτο Θάλητος ὅρη. 
ἔστι καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐς αὐτὸν ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τῶν 
᾿ἘἘπιγραμμάτων ἢ Παμμέτρῳ τόδε τὸ ἐπίγραμμα" 
γυμνικὸν αὖ mor’ ἀγῶνα θεώμενον, ἠέλιε Ζεῦ, 
τὸν σοφὸν ἄνδρα Θαλῆν ἥρπασας ἐκ σταδίον. 
αἰνέω ὅττι μιν ἐγγὺς ἀπήγαγες" ἢ γὰρ ὁ πρέσβυς 
οὐκέθ᾽ ὁρᾶν ἀπὸ γῆς ἀστέρας ἠδύνατο. 

Τούτου ἐστὶν τὸ Γνῶθι σαυτόν, ὅπερ > Avti- 
σθένης ἐν ταῖς Διαδοχαῖς Φημονόης εἶναί φησιν, 
ἐξιδιοποιήσασθαι δὲ αὐτὸ Χίλωνα. κε 

Περὶ δὴ τῶν ἑπτά--ἄξιον γὰρ ἐνταῦθα καθολικῶς 
κἀκείνων ἐπιμνησθῆναι---λόγοι φέρονται τοιοῦτοι. 
Δάμων ὁ Κυρηναῖος, γεγραφὼς Περὶ τῶν φιλο- 
σόφων, πᾶσιν ἐγκαλεῖ, μάλιστα δὲ role κέπτα: 
᾿Αναξιμένης δέ φησι πάντας ἐπιθέσθαι ποιητικῇ" 
ὁ δὲ Δικαίαρχος οὔτε σοφοὺς οὔτε Φιλοσόφους 
φησὶν αὐτοὺς γεγονέναι, συνετοὺς δέ τινας καὶ 
40 
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ὅ. An obscure person in more recent times who 
is mentioned by Dionysius in his Critical 
Writings. 


Thales the Sage died as he was watching an athletic 
contest from heat, thirst, and the weakness incident 
to advanced age. And the inscription on his tomb 
is: 

Here in a narrow tomb great Thales lies ; 
Yet his renown for wisdom reached the skies. 


I may also cite one of my own, from my first book, 
Epigrams in Various Metres ὃ : 


As Thales watched the games one festal day 
The fierce sun smote him, and he passed away; 
Zeus, thou didst well to raise him ; his dim eyes 
Could not from earth behold the starry skies,° 


To him belongs the proverb “ Know thyself,” 
which Antisthenes in his Successions of Philosophers 
attributes to Phemonoé, though admitting that it 
was appropriated by Chilon. 

This seems the proper place fora general notice of 
the Seven Sages, of whom we have such accounts 
as the following. Damon of Cyrene in his History 
of the Philosophers carps at all sages, but especially 
the Seven. Anaximenes remarks that they all 
applied themselves to poetry; Dicaearchus that 
they were neither sages nor philosophers, but merely 


9 Anth. Pal. vii, 84. 

> Anth. Pal. vii. 85. 

* In plain prose: ‘As the wise Thales was one day 
watching the contest of the racers, thou, O Sun-god, O Zeus, 
didst snatch him from the stadium. 1 praise thee for re- 
moving him to be near thee; for verily the old man could 
no more discern the stars from earth,” 
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‘4 ¢ 
νομοθετικούς. ᾿ἈΑρχέτιμος δὲ 6 Συρακούσιος ὁμι- 
λίαν αὐτῶν ἀναγέγραφε παρὰ Κυψέλῳ ἐν ἧ καὶ es 
φησι παρατυχεῖν" “Edopos δὲ παρὰ Κροίσῳ ts ᾽ν 
Θαλοῦ. φασὶ δέ τινες καὶ εν Πανιωνίῳ K ie 

4: Κορίνθῳ καὶ ἐν Δελφοῖς συνελθεῖν aoa ant 
φωνοῦνται δὲ καὶ αἱ ἀποφάσεις αὐτῶν Kat 
ἄλλο φασίν, ὡς ἐκεῖνο" 
5 ί ἧς, ὃς τάδ᾽ ἔλεξε" 
ἦν Λακεδαιμόνιος Χίλων σοφός, ὃς τ se 
“ μηδὲν ἄγαν" καιρῷ πάντα πρόσεστι καλά. 


~ 2 “ ᾿ ~ 
στασιάζεται δὲ καὶ περὶ τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ αὐτῶν. 
Μαιάνδριος μὲν γὰρ ἀντὶ Κλεοβούλου. καὶ Μύσωνος 
Λεώφαντον Γοργιάδα, Λεβέδιον ἣ Ἐφέσιον, ἐγ- 
ἰ ue (ὃ ὃν Κρῆτα' Πλάτων δὲ ἐν 

κρίνει καὶ ᾿Επιμενίδην τὸν Keyra’ uo 
Πρωταγόρᾳ Μύσωνα ἀντὶ Περιάνδρου" Ἔφορος 
δὲ ἀντὶ Μύσωνος ᾿Ανάχαρσιν᾽ of δὲ καὶ Ee 
f - 
προσγράφουσιν. Δικαίαρχος δὲ τέσσαρας ὦμολο 
a δίδ Θαλῆν, Βίαντα, Πιτ- 
γημένους ἡμῖν παραδίδωσι, Θαλῆν, Βίαντα, Ahir 
τακόν, Σόλωνα. ἄλλους δὲ ὀνομάζει ἕξ, an ἐκ 
2 

λέξασθαι τρεῖς, ᾿Αριστόδημον, Πάμφυλον, xe ee 
Λακεδαιμόνιον, Κλεόβουλον, ᾿Ανάχαρσιν, Περί- 
ἀνδρον. ἔνιοι προστιθέασιν Ακουσίλαον κὰν 7 
42 LedBpa ᾿Αργεῖον. Ἕρμιππος ὃ ἦν τῷ Περι 
τῶν σοφῶν ἑπτακαίδεκά φησιν, ὧν τοὺς me 
ἄλλους ἄλλως αἱρεῖσθαι" εἶναι δὲ Σόλωνα, oo ἣν, 
Πιττακόν, Βίαντα, Χίλωνα, «Μύσωνα», KAco- 
i t. 

inion of Dicaearchus thus expressed is correc! 
with the Pecepiion of Thales, πο τὸν blest ἐπ conta 
in Book I. has any claim to bes ae ae Le Ἔ 
tradition of the Seven Wise Men and of the en δΣ 

tyrant like Perian 
some court, whether of a native Me ee Flat 

a, foreign prince like Croesus, was u 1 
et tan 343 ΑΝ ΤΑ, largely through his influence, grew into 
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shrewd men with a turn for legislation. Archetimus 
of Syracuse describes their meeting at the court of 
Cypselus, on which occasion he himself happened to 
be present ; for which Ephorus substitutes a meeting 
without Thales at the court of Croesus. Some make 
them meet at the Pan-Ionian festival, at Corinth, 
and at Delphi. Their utterances are variously re- 
ported, and are attributed now to one now to the 
other, for instance the following ὃ : 


Chilon of Lacedaemon's words are true: 
Nothing too much ; good comes from measure due. 


Nor is there any agreement how the number is made 
up; for Maeandrius, in place of Cleobulus and Myson, 
includes Leophantus, son of Gorgiadas, of Lebedus 
or Ephesus, and Epimenides the Cretan in the list ; 
Plato in his Protagoras admits Myson and leaves 
out Periander; Ephorus substitutes Anacharsis 
for Myson; others add Pythagoras to the Seven. 
Dicaearchus hands down four names fully recognized : 
Thales, Bias, Pittacus and Solon; and appends the 
names of six others, from whom he selects three : 
Aristodemus, Pamphylus, Chilon the Lacedaemonian, 
Cleobulus, Anacharsis, Periander. Others add Acusi- 
laus, son of Cabas or Scabras, of Argos. Hermippus 
in his work On the Sages reckons seventeen, from 
which number different people make different selec- 
tions of seven. They are: Solon, Thales, Pittacus, 
Bias, Chilon, Myson, Cleobulus, Periander, Ana- 
a romantic legend, the result being late biographies, collec- 
tions of apophthegms, and letters attributed to various 
authors, ¢.g. the apophthegms of Demetrius of Phalerum, 
Diogenes Laertius swallows all this as true 3 modern criticism 
rejects it all as forgery. 
δ Anth. Plan, iv. 22. 
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3 ᾿ 
βουλον, Περίανδρον, ᾿Ανάχαρσιν, res 
᾿Ἐπιμενίδην, Λεώφαντον, Φερεκύδην, Ἀριστό - 
pov, Πυθαγόραν, Λᾶσον Χαρμαντίδου Bl Σισυμ- 
Bpivov, ἢ ὡς ᾿Αριστόξενος Χαβρίνου, Ἑρμιονέα, 
᾿Αναξαγόραν. “ImmdBoros δὲ ἐν τῇ Τῶν φιλοσόφων 
ἀναγραφῇ- ᾿Ορφέα, Λίνον, Σόλωνα, Περίανδρον, 
᾿Ανάχαρσιν, KAedBovdor, Μύσωνα, Θαλῆν Βίαντα, 
Πιττακόν, ᾿Επίχαρμον, Πυθαγόραν. μον 

Φέρονται δὲ καὶ τοῦ Θαλοῦ ἐπιστολαὶ aide 


Θαλῆς Φερεκύδει 
ἐξ Ἵ ί τον ᾿Ιώνων μέλλειν λόγους 
48 “᾿Πυνθάνομαΐ σε πρῶτον ὥνων μέ "δ. 
ἀμφὶ τῶν θείων χρημάτων ἐς τοὺς Βλληνας 
φαίνειν. καὶ τάχα μὲν ἡ γνώμη, τοι δικαίη ἐς τὸ 
ξυνὸν καταθέσθαι γραφὴν ἢ ἐφ ὁποιοισοῦν ae 
τρέπειν χρῆμα és οὐδὲν ὄφελος. εἰ δή τοι i μ᾽ 
ἐθέλω γενέσθαι λεσχηνευτὴς περὶ ὁτέων γράφεις 
καὶ ἣν κελεύῃς, παρὰ σὲ ἀφίξομαι ἐς mee ἢ 
γὰρ ἂν οὐ φρενήρεες εἴημεν ἐγώ τε καὶ Σό ων 
ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος, εἰ πλώσαντες μὲν ἐς Ἱζρήτην κατὰ τὴν 
a Ἶ i a) ν 
τῶν κεῖθι ἱστορίην, πλώσαντες δὲ ἐς Αἴγυπτον 
ὁμιλήσοντες τοῖς ἐκεῖ ὅσοι ἱερέες τε καὶ dotpo- 
λόγοι, παρὰ σὲ δὲ μὴ [πλώσαιμεν]. ἥξει γὰρ 
«καὶ ὃ Σόλων, ἣν ἐπιτρέπῃς. job μέντοι χωρο- 
φιλέων ὀλίγα φοιτέεις ἐς ᾿Ιωνίην, οὐδέ σε ποθὴ 
ἴσχει ἀνδρῶν ξείνων’ ἀλλά, ὡς ἔλπομαι, ἑνὶ μούνῳ 
χρήματι πρόσκεαι τῇ γραφῇ. ἡμέες ΕΝ a μηδὲν 
γράφοντες περιχωρέομεν τήν τε άδα καὶ 
*Aoiny.” 
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charsis, Acusilaus, Epimenides, Leophantus, Phere- 


eydes, Aristodemus, Pythagoras, Lasos, son of 


Charmantides or Sisymbrinus, or, according to 
Aristoxenus, of Chabrinus, born at Hermione, Anax- 
agoras. Hippobotus in his List of Philosophers 
enumerates: Orpheus, Linus, Solon, Periander, 
Anacharsis, Cleobulus, Myson, Thales, Bias, Pittacus, 
Epicharmus, Pythagoras. 

Here follow the extant letters of Thales, 


Thales to Pherecydes 

“T hear that you intend to be the first Ionian te 
expound theology to the Greeks. And perhaps it 
was ἃ wise decision to make the book common pro- 
perty without taking advice, instead of entrusting it 
to any particular persons whatsoever, a course which 
has no advantages. However, if it would give you 
any pleasure, I am quite willing to discuss the sub- 
ject of your book with you; and if you bid me 
come to Syros I will do so. For surely Solon of 
Athens and I would scarcely be sane if, after having 
sailed to Crete to pursue our inquiries there, and 
to Egypt to confer with the priests and astronomers, 
we hesitated to come to you. For Solon too will 
come, with your permission. You, however, are so 
fond of home that you seldom visit Ionia and have 
no longing to see strangers, but, as I hope, apply 
yourself to one thing, namely writing, while we, 
who never write anything, travel all over Hellas 
and Asia.” 
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Θαλῆς Σόλωνι 


“ΥὙπαποστὰς ἐξ ᾿Αθηνέων δοκέεις ἄν μοι dppo- 
διώτατα ἐν Μιλήτῳ οἶκον ποιέεσθαι παρὰ τοῖς 
ἀποίκοις ὑμέων' καὶ γὰρ ἐνθαῦτά τοι δεινὸν οὐδέν. 

3 4 2 ta - A +4 ra 

εἰ δὲ ἀσχαλήσεις ὅτι καὶ Μιλήσιοι τυραννεόμεθα--- 
ἐχθαίρεις γὰρ πάντας αἰσυμνήτας---ἀλλὰ τέρποι᾽ 
ἄν σὺν τοῖς ἑτάροις ἡμῖν καταβιούς. ἐπέστειλε 

, ᾿ ry Ψ a 4 4 > 
δέ τοι καὶ Bins ἥκειν ἐς Πριήνην" σὺ δὲ εἰ προσ- 
ἡνέστερόν τοι τὸ Πριηνέων ἄστυ, κεῖθι οἰκέειν, 
καὶ αὐτοὶ παρὰ σὲ οἰκήσομεν.᾽᾿ 


Κεφ. β΄. ΣΟΛΩΝ 


4s Σόλων ξηκεστίδου Σαλαμίνιος πρῶτον μὲν 
τὴν σεισάχθειαν εἰσηγήσατο ᾿Αθηναίοις" τὸ δὲ ἦν 
λύτρωσις σωμάτων τε καὶ κτημάτων. καὶ γὰρ 
ἐπὶ σώμασιν ἐδανείζοντο καὶ πολλοὶ δι᾿ ἀπορίαν 
2 ἢ ε A A > i » A 
ἐθήτευον. ἑπτὰ δὴ ταλάντων ὀφειλομένων αὐτῷ 
πατρῴων συνεχώρησε πρῶτος καὶ τοὺς λοιποὺς τὸ 
ὅμοιον προὔτρεψε πρᾶξαι. καὶ οὗτος ὃ νόμος 
2 A , Ay εἴ a , 
ἐκλήθη σεισάχθεια' φανερὸν δὲ διὰ τί. 

"Ἔπειτα τοὺς λοιποὺς νόμους ἔθηκεν, ods μακρὸν 
n we , ᾿ς ΘῈ. Αι u id 
ἂν εἴη διεξιέναι, καὶ ἐς τοὺς ἄξονας κατέθετο. 

46 Τὸ δὲ μέγιστον, τῆς πατρίδος αὐτοῦ [Σαλαμῖνος] 
ἀμφισβητουμένης ὑπό τε ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ Μεγαρέων 
καὶ πολλάκις τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἐπταικότων ἐν τοῖς 

“ A , Ν Ν , 
πολέμοις καὶ ψηφισαμένων εἴ τις ἐτι συμβουλεύσοι 
περὶ Σαλαμῖνος μάχεσθαι, θανάτῳ ζημιοῦσθαι, οὗτος 
μαίνεσθαι προσποιησάμενος καὶ στεφανωσάμενος 
εἰσέπαισεν εἰς τὴν ἀγοράν: ἔνθα τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις 
ἀνέγνω διὰ κήρυκος τὰ συντείνοντα περὶ Σαλα- 
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Thales to Solon 


“ If you leave Athens, it seems to me that you could 
most conveniently set up your abode at Miletus 
which is an Athenian colony; for there you ineur 
no risk. If you are vexed at the thought that we 
are governed by a tyrant, hating as you do all 
absolute rulers, you would at least enjoy the society 
of your friends. Bias wrote inviting you to Priene ; 
and if you prefer the town of Priene for a residence, 
I myself will come and live with you.” j 


Cuapren 2. SOLON (archon 594 8.6.) 


Solon, the son of Execestides, was born at Salamis 
His first achievement was the σεισάχθεια or Law of 
Release, which he introduced at Athens; its effect 
was to ransom persons and property. For men used 
to borrow money on personal security, and many 
were forced from poverty to become serfs or day- 
labourers. He then first renounced his claim to a 
debt of seven talents due to his father, and en- 
couraged others to follow his example. This law of 
his was called σεισάχθεια, and the reason is obvious. 

He next went on to frame the rest of his laws 
which would take time to enumerate, and ticeribed 
them on the revolving pillars. 

His greatest service was this: Megara and Athens 
laid rival claims to his birthplace Salamis, and after 
many defeats the Athenians passed a decree punish- 
ing with death any man who should propose a re- 
newal of the Salaminian war. Solon, feigning mad- 
ness, rushed into the Agora with a garland on his 
head; there he had his poem on Salamis read to 
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μῖνος ἐλεγεῖα καὶ παρώρμησεν αὐτούς. καὶ αὖθις 
πρὸς τοὺς Μεγαρέας ἐπολέμησαν καὶ ἐνίκων διὰ 
41 Σόλωνα. ἦν δὲ τὰ ἐλεγεῖα τὰ μάλιστα καθ- 
αψάμενα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τάδε" 
εἴην δὴ τότ᾽ ἐγὼ Φολεγάνδριος ἢ Σικινίτης 
ἀντί γ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίου, πατρίδ᾽ ἀμειψάμενος. 
αἶψα γὰρ ἂν φάτις ἦδε μετ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι γένοιτο" 
᾿Αττικὸς οὗτος ἀνὴρ τῶν Σιαλαμιναφετῶν. 
εἶτα" 
ἴομεν εἰς Σαλαμῖνα μαχησόμενοι περὶ νήσου 
ἱμερτῆς χαλεπόν τ᾽ αἶσχος ἀπωσόμενοι. 


ἔπεισε δὲ αὐτοὺς καὶ τὴν ἐν Θράκῃ Χερρόνησον 
48 προσκτήσασθαι. ἵνα δὲ μὴ δοκοίη βίᾳ μόνον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ δίκῃ τὴν Σαλαμῖνα κεκτῆσθαι, ἀνασκάψας 
τινὰς τάφους ἔδειξε τοὺς νεκροὺς πρὸς ἀνατολὰς 
ἐστραμμένους, ὡς ἦν ἔθος θάπτειν ᾿Αθηναίοις" 
ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτοὺς τοὺς τάφους πρὸς ἕω βλέποντας 
καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν δήμων τοὺς χρηματισμοὺς ἐγκεχα- 
ραγμένους, ὅπερ ἦν ἴδιον ᾿Αθηναίων. ἔνιοι δέ 
φασι καὶ ἐγγράψαι αὐτὸν εἰς τὸν κατάλογον τοῦ 
Ὁμήρου μετὰ τὸν 
Αἴας δ᾽ ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος ἄγεν δυοκαίδεκα νῆας--- 
στῆσε δ᾽ ἄγων, ἵν᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων ἵσταντο φάλαγγες. 


40 Τοῦ δὴ λοιποῦ προσεῖχον αὐτῷ ὁ δῆμος καὶ ἡδέως 





@ Fr, 2 Bergk. ὃ. 10. 8. 

¢ If these words are pressed, they contradict the precise 
statement in Plutarch's Life of Solon (c. 10) that the 
Athenians buried their dead to face the setting sun; ef. 
Aelian, Var. Hist. v.14. The Mycenaean graves with two 
exceptions showed the dead with their heads to the east and 
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the Athenians by the herald and roused them to 
fury. They renewed the war with the Megarians 
and, thanks to Solon, were victorious. These were 
the lines which did more than anything else to 
inflame the Athenians 4: 

Would I were citizen of some mean isle 

Far in the Sporades! For men shal! smile 

And mock me for Athenian: “ Who is this ὃ ” 

“ An Attic slave who gave up Salamis " ; 
and? 


Then let us fight for Salamis and fair fame, 
Win the beloved isle, and purge our shame ! 


He also persuaded the Athenians to acquire the 
Thracian Chersonese. And lest it should be thought 
that he had acquired Salamis by force only and not 
of right, he opened certain graves and showed that 
the dead were buried with their faces to the east, 
as was the custom of burial among the Athenians ; 
further, that the tombs themselves faced the east,° 
and that the inscriptions graven upon them named 
the deceased by their demes, which is a style peculiar 
to Athens. Some authors assert that in Homer’s 
catalogue of the ships after the line ¢: 


Ajax twelve ships from Salamis commands, 
Solon inserted one of his own : 
And fixed their station next the Athenian bands. 


Thereafter the people looked up to him, and 


their feet to the west. Sir W. Ridgeway (Early Age of 
Greece, c. 7) assumes that Plutarch and Aelian are right 
and Diogenes either mistaken or inaccurate in his mode of 
expression. Recently a view has been put forward that 
there was no uniform orientation in early times (see H. J. 
Rose, Classical Review, xxxiv. p. 141 aq.) 

4 Il. ii. 557, 
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κἂν τυραννεῖσθαι ἤθελον πρὸς αὐτοῦ" ὁ δ᾽ οὐχ 
εἵλετο, ἀλλὰ καὶ Πεισίστρατον τὸν συγγενῆ, καθά 
He Σωσικράτης, προαισθόμενος τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ 
ιεκώλυσεν. ἄξας γὰρ εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν μετὰ 
δόρατος καὶ ἀσπίδος προεῖπεν αὐτοῖς τὴν ἐπίθεσιν 
τοῦ Πεισιστράτου" καὶ οὐ μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ βοηθεῖν 
ἕτοιμος. εἶναι, λέγων ταῦτα: “ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
τῶν μὲν σοφώτερος, τῶν δὲ ἀνδρειότερός εἰμι" 
σοφώτερος μὲν τῶν τὴν ἀπάτην τοῦ Πεισιστράτου 
μὴ συνιέντων, ἀνδρειότερος δὲ τῶν ἐπισταμένων 
μέν, διὰ δέος δὲ σιωπώντων.᾽᾽ καὶ ἡ βουλή, 
Πεισιστρατίδαι ὄντες, μαίνεσθαι ἔλεγον αὐτόν" 
ὅθεν εἶπε ταυτί: 


δείξει δὴ μανίην μὲν ἐμὴν βαιὸς χρόνος ἀστοῖς, 
δείξει, ἀληθείης ἐς μέσον ἐρχομένης. 


a a μ 
τὰ δὲ περὶ τῆς τοῦ Πεισιστράτου τυραννίδος 
ἐλεγεῖα προλέγοντος αὐτοῦ ταῦτα ἦν" 


ex νεφέλης φέρεται χιόνος μένος ἠδὲ χαλάζης" 
βροντή τ᾽ ἐκ λαμπρῆς γίγνεται ἀστεροπῆς" 

ἀνδρῶν δ᾽ éx μεγάλων πόλις ὄλλυται" ἐς δὲ μονάρχου 
δῆμος ἀϊδρίῃ δουλοσύνην ἔπεσεν. 


"Ἤδη δὲ αὐτοῦ κρατοῦντος οὐ πείθων ἔθηκε τὰ 
ὅπλα πρὸ τοῦ στρατηγείου καὶ εἰπών, “ ὦ πατρίς, 
βεβοήθηκά σοι καὶ λόγῳ καὶ ἔργῳ, ἀπέπλευσεν 
εἰς Αἴγυπτον καὶ εἰς Ἰζύπρον, καὶ πρὸς Ἰζροῖσον 
ἦλθεν. ὅτε καὶ ἐρωτηθεὶς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, “ris σοι 
δοκεῖ εὐδαίμων; ““ Τέλλος, ἔφη, “᾿Αθηναῖος 

‘ i 4 ᾿ 1} 4 AY ‘4 
καὶ KAdofis καὶ Βίτων ᾽᾿ καὶ τὰ θρυλούμενα. 
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would gladly have had him rule them as tyrant; he 
refused, and, early perceiving the designs of his 
kinsman Pisistratus (so we are told by Sosicrates), 
did his best to hinder them. He rushed into the 
Assembly armed with spear and shield, warned them 
of the designs of Pisistratus, and not only so, but 
declared his willingness to render assistance, in these 
words : ‘‘ Men of Athens, I am wiser than some of 
you and more courageous than others: wiser than 
those who fail to understand the plot of Pisistratus, 
more courageous than those who, though they see 
through it, keep silence through fear.” And the 
members of the council, who were of Pisistratus’ 
party, declared that he was mad: which made him 
say the lines +: 
A little while, and the event will show 
To all the world if I be mad or no. 

That he foresaw the tyranny of Pisistratus is proved 
by a passage from a poem of his ὃ : 

On eplendid lightning thunder follows straight, 

Clouds the soft snow and flashing hail-stones bring ; 

So from proud men comes ruin, and their state 

Falls unaware to slavery and a king. 

When Pisistratus was already established, Solon, 
unable to move the people, piled his arms in front 
of the generals’ quarters, and exclaimed, “ My 
country, I have served thee with my word and 
sword!’’ Thereupon he sailed to Egypt and to 
Cyprus, and thence proceeded to the court of Croesus. 
There Croesus put the question, ‘‘ Whom do you 
consider happy?" and Solon replied, “ Tellus of 
Athens, and Cleobis and Biton,” and went on in 
words too familiar to be quoted here. 

* Fr, 10 Bergk. > Fr. 9 Bergk. 
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\ i ΓΕ , «ε A iz ~ 

st Φασὶ δέ τινες ὅτι κοσμήσας εαὐτὸν ὁ Κροῖσος 
παντοδαπῶς καὶ καθίσας εἰς τὸν θρόνον ἤρετο αὐτὸν 
εἴ τι θέαμα κάλλιον τεθέαται: ὁ δέ “ἀλεκτρυόνας, 
εἶπε, καὶ φασιανοὺς καὶ rads: φυσικῷ γὰρ ἄνθει 
κεκόσμηνται καὶ μυρίῳ καλλίονι.᾽ ἐκεῖθέν τε 
ἀπαλλαγεὶς ἐγένετο ἐν Κιλικίᾳ, καὶ πόλιν συν- 
é a 91 > a Σ 5A 3 aX 5, λί i 
ῴκισεν ἣν ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ Σόλους ἐκάλεσεν" ὀλίγους τέ 
twas τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἐγκατῴκισεν, οὗ τῷ χρόνῳ 

3 
τὴν φωνὴν ἀποξενωθέντες σολοικίζειν ἐλέχθησαν. 
καί εἰσιν οἱ μὲν ἔνθεν Σολεῖς, οἱ δ᾽ ἀπὸ Ἰζύπρου 
Σόλιοι. ὅτε δὲ τὸν Πεισίστρατον ἔμαθεν ἤδη 
- La LZ a 3 , 

τυραννεῖν, τάδε ἔγραψε πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους" 


"2 εἰ δὲ πεπόνθατε δεινὰ δι᾽ ὑμετέρην κακότητα, 

μή τι θεοῖς τούτων μοῖραν ἐπαμφέρετε. 

αὐτοὶ γὰρ τούτους ηὐξήσατε, ῥύσια δόντες, 
καὶ διὰ ταῦτα κακὴν ἴσχετε δουλοσύνην. 

ὑμέων δ᾽ εἷς μὲν ἕκαστος ἀλώπεκος ἴχνεσι βαίνει, 
σύμπασιν δ᾽ ὑμῖν κοῦφος ἔνεστι νόος. 

εἰς γὰρ γλῶσσαν ὁρᾶτε καὶ εἰς ἔπη αἱμύλου ἀνδρός, 
εἰς ἔργον δ᾽ οὐδὲν γιγνόμενον βλέπετε. 


3 ~ 
καὶ οὗτος μὲν ταῦτα. Πεισίστρατος δ᾽ αὐτῷ 
φεύγοντι τοῦτον ἐπέστειλε τὸν τρόπον" 


Πεισίστρατος Σόλωνι 


.ι8 “Οὔτε μόνος Ἑλλήνων τυραννίδι ἐπεθέμην, οὔτε 
οὐ προσῆκόν μοι, γένους ὄντι τῶν ἸΚοδριδῶν. 
ἀνέλαβον γὰρ ἐγὼ ἃ ὀμόσαντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι παρέξειν 
Ké8pm τε καὶ τῷ ἐκείνου γένει, ἀφείλοντο. τά 

ΝΜ ε 4 OX nn 7 x nn 2 
τε ἄλλα ἁμαρτάνω οὐδὲν 7 περὶ θεοὺς ἢ περὶ av- 
θρώπους-: ἀλλὰ καθότι σὺ διέθηκας τοὺς θεσμοὺς 
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There is a story that Croesus in magnificen 
sat himself down on his throne and orcd Sone 
he had ever seen anything more beautiful. ‘“ Yes,” 
was the reply, “ cocks and pheasants and peacocks ; 
for they shine in nature’s colours, which are ἴδῃ 
thousand times more beautiful.” After leaving that 
place he lived in Cilicia and founded a city which he 
called Soli after his own name. In it he settled 
some few Athenians, who in process of time corrupted 
the purity of Attic and were said to ‘‘ solecize.” 
Note that the people of this town are called Solenses, 
ee νὰ Soli abet e ay Solii. When he learnt 

at Pisistratus was by this ti 
the Athenians on this wise cae uke. Conon 


If ye have suffered sadly through i 

Jay not the blame for this upon hi, gods FOr. eae 
yourselves who gave pledges to your foes and made them 
great; this is why you bear the brand of slavery. Every 
one of you treadeth in the footsteps of the fox, yet in the 
ue Laat little sense. Ye look to the speech and fair 
words of a flatterer, paying no regard to any practical 
Thus Solon. After he had gone into exile Pisistratus 
wrote to him as follows: 


Pisistratus to Solon 


a Iam not the only man who has aimed at a tyranny 
in Greece, nor am I, a descendant of Codrus, unfitted 
for the part. That is, I resume the privileges which 
the Athenians swore to confer upon Codrus and his 
family, although later they took them away. In 
everything else I commit no offence against God or 
man; but I leave to the Athenians the management 
° Fr. 11 Bergk. 
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᾿Αθηναίοις, ἐπιτρέπω πολιτεύειν. καὶ ἄμεινόν γε 
πολιτεύουσιν ἣ κατὰ δημοκρατίαν: οὐκ ἐῶ γὰρ 
οὐδένα ὑβρίζειν" καὶ ὁ τύραννος ἐγὼ οὐ πλέον τι 
φέρομαι τἀξιώματος καὶ τῆς τιμῆς" ὁποῖα δὲ καὶ 
τοῖς πρόσθεν βασιλεῦσιν ἦν τὰ ῥητὰ γέρα. ἀπάγει 
δὲ ἕκαστος ᾿Αθηναίων τοῦ αὑτοῦ κλήρου δεκάτην, 
οὐκ ἐμοί, ἀλλ᾽ ὁπόθεν ἔσται ἀναλοῦν εἴς τε θυσίας 
δημοτελεῖς καὶ εἴ τι ἄλλο τῶν κοινῶν καὶ ἢν [6] 
πόλεμος ἡμᾶς καταλάβῃ. 

ι Σοὶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ οὔτι μέμφομαι μηνύσαντι τὴν ἐμὴν 
διάνοιαν. εὐνοίᾳ γὰρ τῆς πόλεως μᾶλλον ἢ κατὰ 
τὸ ἐμὸν ἔχθος ἐμήνυες" ἔτι τε ἀμαθίᾳ τῆς ἀρχῆς, 
ὁποίαν τινὰ ἐγὼ καταστήσομαι. ἐπεὶ μαθὼν τάχ᾽ 
ἂν ἠνέσχου καθισταμένου, οὐδ᾽ ἔφυγες. ἐπάνιθι 
τοίνυν οἴκαδε, πιστεύων μοι καὶ ἀνωμότῳ, ἄχαρι 

A , ra > , a 
μηδὲν πείσεσθαι Σόλωνα ἐκ Πεισιστράτου. ἴσθι 
γὰρ μηδ᾽ ἄλλον τινὰ πεπονθέναι τῶν ἐμοὶ ἐχθρῶν. 
εἰ δὲ ἀξιώσεις τῶν ἐμῶν φίλων εἷς εἶναι, ἔσῃ ἀνὰ 
πρώτους" οὐ γάρ τι ἐν σοὶ ἐνορῶ δολερὸν ἣ ἄπιστον" 
εἴτε ἄλλως ᾿Αθήνησιν οἰκεῖν, ἐπιτετράψεται. ἡμῶν 
δὲ οὕνεκα μὴ ἐστέρησο τῆς πατρίδος.᾽" 


55 Ταῦτα μὲν Πεισίστρατος. Σόλων δὲ ὅρον ἀνθρω- 
πίνου βίου φησὶν ἔτη ἑβδομήκοντα. 

Δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ κάλλιστα νομοθετῆσαι" ἐάν τις μὴ 
τρέφῃ τοὺς γονέας, ἄτιμος ἔστω" ἀλλὰ καὶ 6 τὰ 
πατρῷα κατεδηδοκὼς ὁμοίως. καὶ 6 ἀργὸς ὑπεύ- 
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of their affairs according to the ordinances established 
by you. And they are better governed than they 
would be under a democracy ; for I allow no one to 
extend his rights, and though I am tyrant I arrogate 
to myself no undue share of reputation and honour, 
but merely such stated privileges as belonged to the 
kings in former times. Every citizen pays a tithe 
of his property, not to me but to a fund for defraying 
the cost of the public sacrifices or any other charges 
on the State or the expenditure on any war which 
may come upon us. 

«TY do not blame you for disclosing my designs ; 
you acted from loyalty to the city, not through any 
enmity to me, and further, in ignorance of the sort 
of rule which I was going to establish; since, if you 
had known, you would perhaps have tolerated me 
and not gone into exile. Wherefore return home, 
trusting my word, though it be not sworn, that Solon 
will suffer no harm from Pisistratus. For neither 
has any other enemy of mine suffered ; of that you 
may be sure. And if you choose to become one of 
my friends, you will rank with the foremost, for I 
see no trace of treachery in you, nothing to excite 
mistrust ; or if you wish to live at Athens on other 
terms, you have my permission. But do not on my 
account sever yourself from your country. 


So far Pisistratus. To return to Solon: one of his 
sayings is that 70 years are the term of man’s life. 

He seems to have enacted some admirable laws ; 
for instance, if any man neglects to provide for his 
parents, he shall be disfranchised ; moreover there 
is a similar penalty for the spendthrift who runs 
through his patrimony. Again, not to havea settled 
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θυνος ἔστω παντὶ τῷ βουλομένῳ γράφεσθαι. Λυσίας 
δ᾽ ἐν τῷ κατὰ Νικίου Δράκοντά φησι γεγραφέναι 
τὸν νόμον, Σόλωνα δὲ τὸν ἡταιρηκότα εἴργειν τοῦ 
βήματος. συνέστειλε δὲ καὶ τὰς τιμὰς τῶν ἐν 
ἀγῶσιν ἀθλητῶν, ᾿Ολυμπιονίκῃ μὲν τάξας πεντα- 
κοσίας δραχμάς, ᾿Ισθμιονίκῃ δὲ ἑκατόν, καὶ ἀνὰ 
λόγον ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων. ἀπειρόκαλον γὰρ τὸ ἐξ- 
aipew τὰς τούτων τιμάς, ἀλλὰ μόνων ἐκείνων τῶν 
ἐν πολέμοις τελευτησάντων, ὧν καὶ τοὺς υἱοὺς 
δημοσίᾳ τρέφεσθαι καὶ παιδεύεσθαι. 

ss Ὅθεν καὶ ἐζήλουν πολλοὶ καλοὶ κἀγαθοὶ γίνεσθαι 
κατὰ πόλεμον: ὡς Πολύζηλος, ὡς Κυνέγειρος, ὡς 
Καλλίμαχος, ὡς σύμπαντες οἱ Μαραθωνομάχοι:" 
ἔτι τε ‘Apyd8ios καὶ ᾿Αριστογείτων καὶ Μιλτιάδης 
καὶ μυρίοι ὅσοι. ἀθληταὶ δὲ καὶ ἀσκούμενοι πολυ- 
δάπανοι, καὶ νικῶντες ἐπιζήμιοι καὶ στεφανοῦνται 
κατὰ τῆς πατρίδος μᾶλλον ἢ κατὰ τῶν ἀνταγωνι- 
στῶν' γέροντές τε γενόμενοι κατὰ τὸν Εὐριπίδην 


, 3 λ, ra Ν , 
τρίβωνες ἐκλιπόντες οἰχονται κροκας. 


ὅπερ συνιδὼν ὁ Σόλων μετρίως αὐτοὺς ἀπεδέξατο. 
κάλλιστον δὲ κἀκεῖνο" τὸν ἐπίτροπον τῇ τῶν dp- 
φανῶν μητρὶ μὴ συνοικεῖν, μηδ᾽ ἐπιτροπεύειν, εἰς 
ὃν ἡ οὐσία ἔρχεται τῶν ὀρφανῶν τελευτησάντων. 
ε1 κἀκεῖνο: δακτυλιογλύφῳ μὴ ἐξεῖναι σφραγῖδα 
φυλάττειν τοῦ πραθέντος δακτυλίου" καὶ ἐὰν ἕνα 
’ 4 ἮΝ͵ 3 é > i ‘ 
ὀφθαλμὸν ἔχοντος ἐκκόψῃ τις, ἀντεκκόπτειν τοὺς 
δύο. ἃ μὴ ἔθου, μὴ ἀνέλῃ" εἰ δὲ μή, θάνατος ἡ 
ἘΠ “tad Soir GF Libatagie Bevel tein Th an ens τοὶ 

@ Autolycus, Fr. 1, 1. 12 Nauck, T.G.F.", Eur. 282. 

» This censure of athletes recurs Diod. Sic. ix.2,3f It 
was probably a commonplace κεφάλαιον in some earlier life 
of Solon. 
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occupation is made a crime for which any one may, 
if he pleases, impeach the offender. Lysias, however, 
in his speech against Nicias ascribes this law to Draco, 
and to Solon another depriving open profligates of 
the right to speak in the Assembly. He curtailed 
the honours of athletes who took part in the games, 
fixing the allowance for an Olympic victor at 500 
drachmae, for an Isthmian victor at 100 drachmae, 
and proportionately in all other cases. It was in 
bad taste, he urged, to increase the rewards of these 
victors, and to ignore the exclusive claims of those 
who had fallen in battle, whose sons ought, moreover, 
to be maintained and educated by the State. 

The effect of this was that many strove to acquit 
themselves as gallant soldiers in battle, like Polyzelus, 
Cynegirus, Callimachus and all who fought at Mara- 
thon; or again like Harmodius and Aristogiton, and 
Miltiades and thousands more. Athletes, on the 
other hand, incur heavy costs while in training, do 
harm when successful, and are crowned for a victory 
over their country rather than over their rivals, and 
when they grow old they, in the words of Euripides,* 

Are worn threadbare, cloaks that have lost the nap; 


and Solon, perceiving this, treated them with scant 
respect Excellent, too, is his provision that the 
guardian of an orphan should not marry the mother 
of his ward, and that the next heir who would succeed 
on the death of the orphans should be disqualified 
from acting as their guardian. Furthermore, that 
no engraver of seals should be allowed to retain an 
impression of the ring which he has sold, and that 
the penalty for depriving a one-eyed man of his 
single eye should be the loss of the offender's two 
eyes. A deposit shall not be removed except by the 
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ζημία. τῷ ἄρχοντι, ἐὰν μεθύων ληφθῇ, θάνατον 
εἶναι τὴν ζημίαν. 

Τά τε Ὅμήρου ἐξ ὑποβολῆς γέγραφε ῥαψῳ- 
δεῖσθαι, οἷον ὅπου ὁ πρῶτος ἔληξεν, ἐκεῖθεν 
ἄρχεσθαι τὸν ἐχόμενον. μᾶλλον οὖν Σόλων Ὅμηρον 
ἐφώτισεν ἢ Πεισίστρατος, ὥς φησι Διευχίδας ἐν 
πέμπτῳ Μεγαρικῶν. ἦν δὲ μάλιστα τὰ ἔπη ταυτί' 
“οὗ δ᾽ dp’ ᾿Αθήνας εἶχον ᾿᾿ καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς. 

8 Πρῶτος δὲ Σόλων τὴν τριακάδα ἕνην καὶ νέαν 
ὠνόμασε. καὶ πρῶτος τὴν συναγωγὴν τῶν ἐννέα 
ἀρχόντων ἐποίησεν εἰς τὸ συνειπεῖν, ὡς ᾿Απολλό- 
δωρός φησιν ἐν δευτέρῳ Περὶ νομοθετῶν. ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τῆς στάσεως γενομένης οὔτε μετὰ τῶν ἐξ 
ἄστεος, οὔτε μετὰ τῶν πεδιέων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ μετὰ 
τῶν παράλων ἐτάχθη. 

Ἔλεγε δὲ τὸν μὲν λόγον εἴδωλον εἶναι τῶν 
ἔργων: βασιλέα δὲ τὸν ἰσχυρότατον τῇ δυνάμει. 
τοὺς δὲ νόμους τοῖς ἀραχνίοις ὁμοίους" καὶ γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνα, ἐὰν μὲν ἐμπέσῃ τι κοῦφον καὶ ἀσθενές, 
στέγειν" ἐὰν δὲ μεῖζον, διακόψαν οἴχεσθαι. ἔφασκέ 
τε σφραγίζεσθαι τὸν μὲν λόγον σιγῇ, τὴν δὲ 

89 σιγὴν καιρῷ. ἔλεγε δὲ τοὺς παρὰ τοῖς τυράν- 
νοῖς δυναμένους παραπλησίους εἶναι ταῖς ψήφοις 
ταῖς ἐπὶ τῶν λογισμῶν. καὶ γὰρ ἐκείνων ἑκά- 
στην ποτὲ μὲν πλείω σημαίνειν, ποτὲ δὲ ἥττω" 
καὶ τούτων τοὺς τυράννους ποτὲ μὲν ἕκαστον 
μέγαν ἄγειν καὶ λαμπρόν, ποτὲ δὲ ἄτιμον. ἐρωτη- 
θεὶς διὰ τί κατὰ πατροκτόνου νόμον οὐκ ἔθηκε, 
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depositor himself, on pain of death. That the magis- 
trate found intoxicated should be punished with death. 

He has provided that the public recitations of 
Homer shall follow in fixed order*: thus the second 
yeciter must begin from the place where the first 
left off. Hence, as Dieuchidas says in the fifth book 
of his Megarian History, Solon did more than Pisis- 
tratus to throw light on Homer. The passage in 
Homer more particularly referred to is that be- 
ginning ‘‘ Those who dwelt at Athens .. . 

Solon was the first to call the 30th day of the 
month the Old-and-New day, and to institute 
meetings of the nine archons for private conference, 
as stated by Apollodorus in the second book of his 
work On Legislators. When civil strife began, he 
did not take sides with those in the city, nor with 
the plain, nor yet with the coast section. 

One of his sayings is: Speech is the mirror of 
action; and another that the strongest and most 
capable is king. He compared laws to spiders’ webs, 
which stand firm when any light and yielding object 
falls upon them, while a larger thing breaks through 
them and makes off. Secrecy he called the seal of 
speech, and occasion the seal of secrecy. He used 
to say that those who had influence with tyrants 
were like the pebbles employed in calculations ; for, 
as each of the pebbles represented now a large and 
now a small number, so the tyrants would treat each 
one of those about them at one time as great and 
famous, at another as of no account. On being asked 
why he had not framed any law against parricide, 


2 Or “in succession,” though this is rather ἐξ ὑποδοχῆς. 
In Plato, Hipparchus 228 π, the same thing is expressed by 
ἐξ ὑπολήψεως ἐφεξῆς. > Iliad ii. 546, 
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“διὰ τὸ ἀπελπίσαι,᾽ ἔφη. πῶς τε ἥκιστ᾽ ἂν 
3 “ εν > £ , one rr aed 
ἀδικοῖεν of ἄνθρωποι, “ εἰ ὁμοίως," ἔφη, “ ἄχθοιντο 
τοῖς ἀδικουμένοις of μὴ ἀδικούμενοι. καὶ “τὸν 
μὲν κόρον ὑπὸ τοῦ πλούτου γεννᾶσθαι, τὴν δὲ 
ὕβριν ὑπὸ τοῦ κόρου." ἠξίωσέ τε ᾿Αθηναίους 
τὰς ἡμέρας κατὰ σελήνην ἄγειν. καὶ Θέσπιν 
ἐκώλυσε τραγῳδίας διδάσκειν, ὡς ἀνωφελῆ τὴν 
80 ψευδολογίαν. ὅτ᾽ οὖν Πεισίστρατος ἑαυτὸν κατ- 
ἔτρωσεν, ἐκεῖθεν ἔφη ταῦτα φῦναι. τοῖς τε ἀνθρώ- 
mots συνεβούλευσεν, ὥς φησιν ᾿Απολλόδωρος ἐν 
τῷ Περὶ τῶν φιλοσόφων αἱρέσεων, τάδε’ καλο- 
κἀγαθίαν ὅρκου πιοτοτέραν ἔχε. μὴ ψεύδου. τὰ 
σπουδαῖα μελέτα. φίλους μὴ ταχὺ κτῶ" ods δ᾽ 
ἂν κτήσῃ μὴ ἀποδοκίμαζε. ἄρχε πρῶτον μαθὼν 
ἄρχεσθαι. συμβούλευε μὴ τὰ ἥδιστα, ἀλλὰ τὰ 
ἄριστα. νοῦν ἡγεμόνα ποιοῦ. μὴ κακοῖς ὁμίλει. 
θεοὺς τίμα, γονέας αἰδοῦ. φασὶ δ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ 
Μιμνέρμου γράψαντος, 


n ‘ » ΄ a 3 λέ λ 
al γὰρ ἄτερ νούσων τε καὶ ἀργαλέω νμελε- 
δωνέων 
¢ , ~ Ed , 
ἑξηκονταέτη μοῖρα κίχοι θανάτου, 


81: ἐπιτιμῶντα αὐτῷ εἰπεῖν" 
GAN εἴ μοι κἂν νῦν ἔτι πείσεαι, ἔξελε τοῦτον" 
μηδὲ μέγαιρ᾽ ὅτι σεῦ λῷον ἐπεφρασάμην" 
καὶ μεταποίησον, Λιγυαστάδη, ὧδε δ᾽ ἄειδε" 
ὀγδωκονταέτη μοῖρα κίχοι θανάτου. 
Τῶν δὲ ἀδομένων αὐτοῦ ἐστι τάδε" 
πεφυλαγμένος ἄνδρα ἕκαστον, ὅρα 
μὴ κρυπτὸν ἔχθος ἔχων κραδίῃ, 
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he replied that he hoped it was unnecessary. Asked 
how crime could most effectually be diminished, he 
replied, “If it caused as much resentment in those 
who are not its victims as in those who are,” adding, 
“ Wealth breeds satiety, satiety outrage.” He re- 

uired. the Athenians to adopt a lunar month. He 
prohibited Thespis from performing tragedies on the 
ground that fiction was pernicious. When therefore 
Pisistratus appeared with self-inflicted wounds, Solon 
said, “This comes from acting tragedies.” His 
counsel to men in general is stated by Apollodorus 
in his work on the Philosophic Sects as follows : Put 
more trust in nobility of character than in an oath, 
Never tell a lie. Pursue worthy aims. Do not be 
rash to make friends and, when once they are made, 
do not drop them. Learn to obey before you com- 
mand. In giving advice seek to help, not to please, 
your friend. Be led by reason. Shun evil company. 
Honour the gods, reverence parents. He is also said 
to have criticized the couplet of Mimnermus : 


Would that by no disease, no cares opprest, 
Ι in my sixtieth year were laid to rest ; 


and to have replied thus ¢ : 


Oh take a friend's suggestion, blot the line, 
Grudge not if my invention better thine ; 
Surely a wiser wish were thus expressed, 
At eighty years let me be laid to rest. 


Of the songs sung this is attributed to Solon ὃ : 
Watch every man and see whether, hiding hatred in his 


2 Fr. 20 Bergk. 
> Fr. 42 Bergk. 
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φαιδρῷ προσενέπῃ προσώπῳ, 
γλῶσσα δέ οἱ διχόμυθος . 
ἐκ μελανῆς φρενὸς γεγωνῇ. 

Γέγραφε δὲ δῆλον μὲν ὅτι τοὺς νόμους, καὶ δημη- 
γορίας καὶ εἰς ἑαυτὸν ὑποθήκας, ἐλεγεῖα, καὶ τὰ 
περὶ Σαλαμῖνος καὶ τῆς ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτείας ἔπη 
πεντακισχίλια, καὶ ἰάμβους καὶ ἐπῳδούς. 4 

85. Ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς εἰκόνος αὐτοῦ ἐπιγέγραπται τάδε" 


ἡ Μήδων ἄδικον παύσασ' ὕβριν, ἦδε Σόλωνα 
τόνδε τεκνοῖ Σαλαμὶς θεσμοθέτην ἱερόν. 


Ἤκμαζε μὲν οὖν περὶ τὴν τεσσαρακοστὴν ἕκτην 
᾿Ολυμπιάδα, ἧς τῷ τρίτῳ ἔτει ἦρξεν ᾿Αθήνησι, 
καθά φησι Σωσικράτης" ὅτε καὶ τίθησι τοὺς νόμους. 
ἐτελεύτησε δ᾽ ἐν Κύπρῳ βιοὺς ἔτη ὀγδοήκοντα, 
τοῦτον ἐπισκήψας τοῖς ἰδίοις τὸν τρόπον, ἀπο- 
κομίσαι αὐτοῦ τὰ ὀστᾶ εἰς Σαλαμῖνα καὶ τεφρώσαν- 
τας εἰς τὴν χώραν σπεῖραι. ὅθεν καὶ Κρατῖνος 
ἐν τοῖς Χείρωσί φησιν, αὐτὸν ποιῶν λέγοντα" 


~ a tA ig 
οἰκῶ δὲ νῆσον, ὡς μὲν ἀνθρώπων λόγος, 
+ 
ἐσπαρμένος κατὰ πᾶσαν Αἴαντος πόλιν. 


688. "Ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἡμέτερον ἐπίγραμμα ἐν τῇ προ- 
εἰρημένῃ Παμμέτρῳ, ἔνθα καὶ περὶ πάντων τῶν 
τελευτησάντων ἐλλογίμων διείλεγμαι παντὶ μέτρῳ 
καὶ ῥυθμῷ, ἐπιγράμμασι καὶ μέλεσιν, ἔχον οὕτως" 


σῶμα μὲν ἦρε Σόλωνος ἐν ἀλλοδαπῇ Κύπριον πῦρ' 
ἀστέ᾽ ἔχει Σαλαμίς, ὧν κόνις ἀστάχυες. 4 

ψυχὴν δ᾽ ἀξονες εὐθὺς ἐς οὐρανὸν ἤγαγον" εὖ γὰρ 
θῆκε νόμους ἀστοῖς ἄχθεα κουφότατα. 
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heart, he speaks with friendly countenance, and his tongue 
rings with double speech from a dark soul. 

He is yndoubtedly the author of the laws which 
bear his name ; of speeches, and of poems in elegiac 
metre, namely, counsels addressed to himself, on 
Salamis and on the Athenian constitution, five thou- 
sand lines in all, not to mention poems in iambic 
metre and epodes. 

His statue has the following inscription @: 


At Salamis, which crushed the Persian might, 
Solon the legislator first saw light. 


He flourished, according to Sosicrates, about the 
46th Olympiad, in the third year of which he was 
archon at Athens ὃ; it was then that he enacted his 
laws. He died in Cyprus at the age of eighty. His 
last injunctions to his relations were on this wise: 
that they should convey his bones to Salamis and, 
when they had been reduced to ashes, scatter them 
over the soil. Hence Cratinus in his play, The 
Chirons, makes him say °: 


This is my island home; my dust, men say, 
Is scattered far and wide o'er Ajax’ land. 


An epigram of my own is also contained in the 
collection of Epigrams in Various Metres mentioned 
above, where I have discoursed of all the illustrious 
dead in all metres and rhythms, in epigrams and 
lyrics. Here it is4: 

Far Cyprian fire his body burnt ; his bones, 
Turned into dust, made grain at Salamis : 


Wheel-like, his pillars bore his soul on high ; 
So light the burden of his laws on men. 


α Anth. Pal. vii. 86. > 594 B.c. 
9 Fr, 5 Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 149. 
4 Anth. Pal. vii. 87. 
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᾿Απεφθέγξατο δέ, pact, Μηδὲν ἄγαν. καὶ αὐτόν 
φησι Διοσκουρίδης ἐν τοῖς ᾿Απομνημονεύμασιν, 
ἐπειδὴ δακρύοι τὸν παῖδα τελευτήσαντα, ὃν ἡμεῖς 
οὐ παρειλήφαμεν, “πρὸς τὸν εἰπόντα, “ ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν 
ἀνύτεις,᾽ εἰπεῖν, 80 αὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτο δακρύω, 
ὅτι οὐδὲν ἀνύτω.᾽᾽ 

Φέρονται δὲ αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐπιστολαὶ aise 


Σόλων Περιάνδρῳ 


“τΑπαγγέλλεις μοι πολλούς τοι ἐπιβουλεύειν. 
σὺ δὲ εἰ μὲν μέλλεις ἐκποδὼν ἅπαντας ποιήσεσθαι, 
οὐκ ἂν φθάνοις. ἐπιβουλεύσειε 8 ἄν τις καὶ 
τῶν ἀνυπόπτων, ὁ μὲν δεδιὼς περὶ αὐτῷ, ὃ δὲ 
σοῦ καταγνούς, οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅ τι οὐκ ὀρρωδοῦντος" 
κἂν τῇ πόλει χάριν κατάθοιτο ἐξευρών, ἣν μὴ 
ὕποπτος εἴης. ἄριστον μὲν οὖν ἀπέχεσθαι, ἵνα 
τῆς αἰτίας ἀπαλλαγῇς. εἰ δὲ πάντως τυραννὴ- 
τέον, φροντίζειν ὅπως τὴν ἀλλοδαπὴν δύναμιν 
μείζονα ἕξεις τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἔτι τοι 
δεινός, μηδὲ σὺ ἐκποδών τινα ποιοῦ.᾿᾽ 


Σόλων ᾿Ἐπιμενίδῃ 


“Οὔτε of ἐμοὶ θεσμοὶ ἄρα ᾿Αθηναίους ἐπιπολὺ 
ἀνήσειν ἔμελλον, οὔτε σὺ καθήρας τὴν πόλιν 
ὥνησας. τό τε γὰρ θεῖον καὶ οἱ νομοθέται οὐ 
καθ᾽ ἑαυτὰ δύνανται ὀνῆσαι τὰς πόλεις, οἱ δὲ ἀεὶ 
τὸ πλῆθος ἄγοντες ὅπως ἂν γνώμης ἔχωσιν. οὕτω 
δὲ καὶ τὸ θεῖον καὶ οἱ νόμοι, εὖ μὲν ἀγόντων, εἰσὶν 
ὠφέλιμοι: κακῶς δὲ [ἀγόντων], οὐδὲν ὠφελοῦσιν. 
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It is said that he was the author of the apophth 
“ Nothing too much,” Ne quid nimis. Recording is 
Dioscurides in his Memorabilia, when he was weeping 
for the loss of his son, of whom nothing more is 
known, and some one said to him, “It is all of no 
avail,” he replied, “ That is why I weep, because it 
is of no avail.” 

The following letters are attributed to Solon: 


Solon to Periander 


“ You tell me that many are plotting against you. 
You must lose no time if you want to get rid of them 
all. A conspirator against you might arise from a 
quite unexpected quarter, say, one who had fears 
for his personal safety or one who disliked your 
timorous dread of anything and everything. He 
would earn the gratitude of the city who found out 
that you had no suspicion. The best course would 
be to resign power, and so be quit of the reproach. 
But if you must at all hazards remain tyrant, en- 
deavour to make your mercenary force stronger than 
the forces of the city. Then you have no one to 
fear, and need not banish any one.” 


Solon to Epimenides 


“It seems that after all I was not to confer much 
benefit on Athenians by my laws, any more than you 
by purifying the city. For religion and legislation 
are not sufficient in themselves to benefit cities ; it 
can only be done by those who lead the multitude 
in any direction they choose. And so, if things are 
going well, religion and legislation are beneficial; if 
not, they are of no avail. 
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3 
“6 “Οὐδ᾽ οἱ ἐμοὶ ἀμείνους εἰσὶ καὶ ὅσα ἐγὼ ἐνο- 


μοθέτησα. οἱ δ᾽ ἐπιτρέποντες τὸ ξυνὸν ἔβλα- 
mrov, of οὐκ ἐγένοντο ἐμποδὼν Πεισιστράτῳ 
ἐπιθέσθαι τυραννίδι. οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ προλέγων πιστὸς 
ἦν. ἐκεῖνος δὲ πιστότερος κολακεύων ᾿Αθηναίους 
ἐμοῦ ἀληθεύοντος. ἐγὼ δὴ θέμενος πρὸ τοῦ 
στρατηγείου τὰ ὅπλα εἶπον τῶν μὲν μὴ αἰσθα- 
νομένων Πεισίστρατον τυραννησείοντα εἶναι ξυνε- 
τώτερος, τῶν δὲ ὀκνούντων ἀμύνεσθαι ἀλκιμώ- 
τερος. οἱ δὲ μανίαν Σόλωνος κατεγίγνωσκον. 
τελευτῶν δὲ ἐμαρτυράμην, “ὦ πατρίς, οὗτος 
μὲν Σόλων ἕτοιμός τοι καὶ λόγῳ καὶ ἔργῳ ἀμύνειν" 
τοῖς δ᾽ αὖ καὶ μαίνεσθαι δοκῶ. ὥστε ἄπειμί 
τοι ἐκ μέσου ὁ μόνος ἐχθρὸς Πεισιστράτου" οἱ 
δὲ καὶ δορυφορούντων αὐτόν εἴ τι BovAovrat,” 
ἴσθι γὰρ τὸν ἄνδρα, ὦ ἑταῖρε, δεινότατα ἁψάμενον 

66 τῆς τυραννίδος. ἤρξατο μὲν δημαγωγεῖν" εἶτα δὲ 
ἑαυτῷ τραύματα ποιήσας, παρελθὼν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ηλιαίαν 
ἐβόα φάμενος πεπονθέναι ταῦτα ὑπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν" 

᾿ καὶ φύλακας ἠξίου παρασχεῖν οἱ τετρακοσίους 
τοὺς νεωτάτους. οἱ δὲ ἀνηκουστήσαντές μου 
παρέσχον τοὺς ἄνδρας. οὗτοι δὲ ἦσαν κορυνη- 
φόροι. καὶ μετὰ τοῦτο τὸν δῆμον κατέλυσεν. 
ἢ μάτην ἔσπευδον ἀπαλλάξαι τοὺς πένητας αὐτῶν 
τῆς θητείας, οἵ γε δὴ νῦν ξύμπαντες ἑνὶ δουλεύουσι 
Πεισιστράτῳ." 


Σόλων Πεισιστράτῳ 


«“ , \ τ a ῃ ᾧ 
Πιστεύω μηδὲν κακὸν éx σοῦ πείσεσθαι. καὶ 
γὰρ πρὸ τῆς τυραννίδος φίλος σοὶ ἦν, καὶ νῦν οὐ 
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“ Nor are my laws nor all my enactments any better; 
but the popular leaders did the commonwealth harm 
by permitting licence, and could not hinder Pisistratus 
from setting up a tyranny. And, when I warned 
them, they would not believe me. He found more 
credit when he flattered the people than I when I 
told them the truth. I laid my arms down before 
the generals’ quarters and told the people that I 
was wiser than those who did not see that Pisistratus 
was aiming at tyranny, and more courageous than 
those who shrank from resisting him. They, how- 
ever, denounced Solon as mad. And at last I pro- 
tested: ‘* My country, I, Solon, am ready to defend 
thee by word and deed ; but some of my countrymen 
think me mad. Wherefore I will go forth out of 
their midst as the sole opponent of Pisistratus ; and 
let them, if they like, become his bodyguard.” For 
you must know, my friend, that he was beyond 
measure ambitious to be tyrant. He began by being 
a popular leader ; his next step was to inflict wounds 
on himself and appear before the court of the Heliaea, 
erying out that these wounds had been inflicted by 
his enemies ; and he requested them to give him a 
guard of 400 young men. And the people without 
listening to me granted him the men, who were 
armed with clubs. And after that he destroyed the 
democracy. It was in vain that I sought to free 
the poor amongst the Athenians from their condition 
of serfdom, if now they are all the slaves of one 
master, Pisistratus.” 


Solon to Pisistratus 


“Tam sure that I shall suffer no harm at your 
hands ; for before you became tyrant I was your 
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μᾶλλον διάφορος ἢ τῶν ἄλλων τις ᾿Αθηναίων 
ὅτῳ μὴ ἀρέσκει τυραννίς. εἴτε δὲ ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς ἄρχε- 
σθαι ἄμεινον αὐτοῖς, εἴτε δημοκρατεῖσθαι, πεπεί- 

δ᾽ σθω ἣ ἑκάτερος γιγνώσκει. καὶ σὲ φημὶ πάντων 
τυράννων εἶναι βέλτιστον. ἐπανήκειν δέ μοι ᾿Αθή- 
ναζε οὐ καλῶς ἔχον ὁρῶ, μή μέ τις μέμψηται, 
εἰ διαθεὶς ᾿Αθηναίοις ἰσοπολιτείαν, καὶ παρὸν 
τυραννεῖν αὐτὸς οὐκ ἀξιώσας, νῦν ἐπανελθὼν 
ἀρεσκοίμην οἷς σὺ πράσσεις.᾽᾽ 


Σόλων Κροίσῳ 


“"Ἀγαμαί σε τῆς περὶ ἡμᾶς φιλοφροσύνης" καὶ 
νὴ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν, ef μὴ περὶ παντός μοι ἦν οἰκεῖν 
ἐν δημοκρατίᾳ, ἐδεξάμην ἂν μᾶλλον τὴν δίαιταν 
ἔχειν ἐν τῇ παρὰ σοὶ βασιλείᾳ ἢ ᾿Αθήνησι, τυραν- 
νοῦντος βιαίως Πεισιστράτου. ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡδίων 
ἡμῖν ἡ βιοτή, ἔνθα πᾶσι τὰ δίκαια καὶ ἴσα. ἀφ- 
ίξομαι δ᾽ οὖν παρὰ σέ, σπεύδων τοι ξένος γενέσθαι.᾽" 


Κεφ. γ΄. XIAQN 


ε8 Χίλων Δαμαγήτου Λακεδαιμόνιος. οὗτος ἐποίη- 
σεν ἐλεγεῖα εἰς ἔπη διακόσια, καὶ ἔφασκε πρό- 
νοιαν περὶ τοῦ μέλλοντος λογισμῷ καταληπτὴν 
εἶναι ἀνδρὸς ἀρετήν. πρός τε τὸν ἀδελφὸν δυσ- 
φοροῦντα ὅτι μὴ ἔφορος ἐγένετο, αὐτοῦ ὄντος, 
“ ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ ἐπίσταμαι, εἶπεν, “ἀδικεῖσθαι, 
σὺ δὲ ov.” γέγονε δὲ ἔφορος κατὰ τὴν πεντη- 
κοστὴν πέμπτην ᾿Ολυμπιάδα: Παμφίλη δέ P17 
κατὰ τὴν ἕκτην. Kal πρῶτον ἔφορον γενέσθαι 
ἐπὶ Εὐθυδήμου, ὥς φησι Σωσικράτης. καὶ πρῶ- 
68 
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friend, and now I have no quarrel with you beyond 
that of every Athenian who disapproves of tyranny. 
Whether it is better for them to be ruled by one man or 
to live under a democracy, each of us must decide for 
himself upon his own judgement. You are, I admit, 
of all tyrants the best ; but I see that it is not well 
for me to return to Athens. I gave the Athenians 
equality of civil rights ; I refused to become tyrant 
when I had the opportunity; how then could I 
escape censure if I were now to return and set my 
approval on all that you are doing?” 


Solon to Croesus 


“1 admire you for your kindness to me; and, by 
Athena, if I had not been anxious before all things 
to live in a democracy, I would rather have fixed my 
abode in your palace than at Athens, where Pisis- 
tratus is setting up a rule of violence. But in truth 
to live in a place where all have equal rights is 
more to my liking. However, I will come and see 
you, for I am eager to make your acquaintance.” 


Crarter 3. CHILON (ec. 560 5.6.) 


Chilon, son of Damagetas, was a Lacedaemonian. 
He wrote 2 poem in elegiac metre some 200 lines in 
length ; and he declared that the excellence of a 
man is to divine the future so far as it can be grasped 
by reason. When his brother grumbled that he was 
not made ephor as Chilon was, the latter replied, 
“Ὁ know how to submit to injustice and you do not.” 
He was made ephor in the 55th Olympiad ; Pamphila, 
however, says the 56th. He first became ephor, 
according to Sosicrates, in the archonship of Euthy- 
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τος εἰσηγήσατο ἐφόρους τοῖς βασιλεῦσι παρα- 
ζευγνύναι" Σάτυρος δὲ Λυκοῦργον. idle 
Οὗτος, ὥς φησιν ‘Hpddotos ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ, ἱππο- 
κράτει θυομένῳ ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ, τῶν λεβήτων αὖτο- 
μάτων ζεσάντων, συνεβούλευσεν ἣ μὴ γῆμαι, ἢ, εἰ 
ἔχοι γυναῖκα, ἐκπέμψαι καὶ παῖδας ἀπείπασθαι. 
69 φασὶ δ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ Αἰσώπου! πυθέσθαι, 6 “Ζεὺς τί 
εἴη ποιῶν" τὸν δὲ φάναι, “τὰ μὲν ὑψηλὰ ταπει- 
νῶν, τὰ δὲ ταπεινὰ ὑψῶν. ἐρωτηθεὶς τίνι δια- 
φέρουσιν οἱ πεπαιδευμένοι τῶν ἀπαιδεύτων, ἔφη, 
“ ἐλπίσιν ἀγαθαῖς. τί δύσκολον, “τὸ τὰ ἀπόρ- 
ρητα σιωπῆσαι, καὶ σχολὴν εὖ διαθέσθαι, καὶ 
ἀδικούμενον δύνασθαι] φέρειν.᾽᾿ἠ προσέταττε δὲ 
καὶ ταῦτα: γλώττης κρατεῖν, καὶ μάλιστα ἐν 
συμποσίῳ. μὴ κακολογεῖν τοὺς πλησίον" εἰ δὲ 
τὸ μή, ἀκούσεσθαι ἐφ᾽ οἷς λυπήσεσθαι. μὴ ἀπει- 
λεῖν μηδενί" γυναικῶδες γάρ. ταχύτερον ἐπὶ τὰς 
ἀτυχίας τῶν φίλων ἢ ἐπὶ τὰς εὐτυχίας πορεύεσθαι. 
γάμον εὐτελῆ ποιεῖσθαι. τὸν τεθνηκότα μὴ κακο- 
λογεῖν. γῆρας τιμᾶν. φυλάττειν ἑαυτόν. ζημίαν 
αἱρεῖσθαι μᾶλλον ἢ κέρδος αἰσχρόν. ἡ μὲν γὰρ 
ἅπαξ ἐλύπησε, τὸ δὲ διὰ παντός. ἀτυχοῦντι μὴ 
ἐπεγγελᾶν. ἰσχυρὸν ὄντα πρᾷον εἶναι, ὅπως οἵ 
f A ~ nn ~ , 
πλησίον αἰδῶνται μᾶλλον ἢ φοβῶνται. μανθάνειν 
τῆς αὑτοῦ οἰκίας καλῶς προστατεῖν. τὴν γλῶτταν 
μὴ προτρέχειν τοῦ νοῦ. θυμοῦ κρατεῖν. μαντιικὴν 


1 αὐτοῦ. .. Αἴσωπον Reiske, 





* There seems to be some confusion in these extracts. 
Possibly Diogenes Laertius found among his materials some 
such note as this: Χίλων τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν πρῶτος ἔφορος, 
and connected it with the date as given by Sosicrates, 
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demus. He first proposed the appointment of ephors 
as auxiliaries to the kings, though Satyrus says this 
was done by Lycurgus.* 

As Herodotus relates in his first Book, when 
Hippocrates was sacrificing at Olympia and his 
cauldrons boiled of their own accord, it was Chilon 
who advised him not to marry, or, if he had a wife, 
to divorce her and disown his children. The tale is 
also told that he inquired of Aesop what Zeus was 
doing and received the answer: “ He is humbling 
the proud and exalting the humble.” Being asked 
wherein lies the difference between the educated 
and the uneducated, Chilon answered, “In good 
hope.” What is hard? “Τὸ keep a secret, to 
employ leisure well, to be able to bear an injury.” 
These again are some of his precepts: To control 
the tongue, especially at a banquet. Not to abuse 
our neighbours, for if you do, things will be said 
about you which you will regret. Do not use threats 
to any one; for that is womanish. Be more ready 
to visit friends in adversity than in prosperity. Do 
not make an extravagant marriage. De mortuis nil 
nist bonum. Honour old age. Consult your own 
safety. Prefer a loss to a dishonest gain: the one 
brings pain at the moment, the other for all time. 
Do not laugh at another’s misfortune. When strong, 
be merciful, if you would have the respect, not the 
fear, of your neighbours. Learn to be a wise master 
in your own house. Let not your tongue outrun 
your thought. Control anger. Do not hate divina- 
namely, the archonship of Euthydemus, meticulously correct- 
ing this date from Pamphila. But he seems to have mis- 
ales the meaning of πρῶτος ἔφορος and to have rashly 


inferred from it that it was Chilon who introduced the 
ephorate. 
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μὴ ἐχθαίρειν. μὴ ἐπιθυμεῖν ἀδυνάτων. ἐν ὁδῷ 
μὴ σπεύδειν. λέγοντα μὴ κινεῖν τὴν χεῖρα" μα- 
νικὸν γάρ. νόμοις πείθεσθαι. ἠρεμίᾳ χρῆσθαι. 
1 Τῶν δὲ ἀδομένων αὐτοῦ μάλιστα εὐδοκίμησεν 
ἐκεῖνο" “ ἐν λιθίναις ἀκόναις 6 χρυσὸς ἐξετάζεται, 
διδοὺς βάσανον davepdy: ἐν δὲ χρυσῷ ἀνδρῶν 
ἀγαθῶν τε κακῶν τε νοῦς ἔδωκ᾽ ἔλεγχον. φασὶ 
δ᾽ αὐτόν ποτε γηραιὸν ἤδη ὄντα εἰπεῖν, ὡς οὐδὲν 
συνειδείΐῆ ἄνομον ἑαυτῷ ἐν τῷ βίῳ" διστάζειν 
δὲ περὶ ἑνός. κρίνων γάρ ποτε φίλῳ δίκην αὐτὸς 
μὲν κατὰ τὸν νόμον, τὸν δὲ φίλον πείσειεν ἀπο- 
δικάσαι αὐτοῦ, ἵνα ἀμφότερα καὶ τὸν νόμον καὶ 
τὸν φίλον τηρήσαι. 
᾿Ἐνδοξότατος δὲ μάλιστα παρὰ τοῖς Ἕλλησιν 
ἐγένετο προειπὼν περὶ Ἰζυθήρων τῆς νήσου τῆς 
Λακωνικῆς. καταμαθὼν γὰρ τὴν φύσιν αὐτῆς, 
lfc,” ἔφη, “μὴ ἐγεγόνει, ἣ γενομένη κατ- 
72 εβυθίσθη.᾿ καὶ εὖ προὐνοήσατο. Δημάρατος μὲν 
γὰρ φυγὰς ὧν Λακεδαιμονίων Ξέρξῃ συνεβούλευσε 
τὰς ναῦς συνέχειν ἐν τῇ νήσῳ' κἂν ἑαλώκει ἡ 
Ἑλλάς, εἰ ἐπείσθη Ξέρξης. ὕστερόν τε Νικίας 
ἐπὶ τῶν Πελοποννησιακῶν καταστρεψάμενος τὴν 
νῆσον, φρουρὰν ἐγκατέστησεν ᾿Αθηναίων, καὶ πάμ- 
πολλα τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους κακὰ διέθηκε. 
Βραχυλόγος τε ἦν' ὅθεν καὶ ᾿Αρισταγόρας ὃ 
Μιλήσιος τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον Χιλώνειον καλεῖ. 
. . » Βράγχον δὲ εἶναι, ὃς τὸ ἱερὸν ἔκτισε τὸ ἐν 
Βραγχίδαις. ἦν δὲ γέρων περὶ τὴν πεντηκοστὴν 
δευτέραν ᾿Ολυμπιάδα, ὅτε Αἴσωπος ὁ λογοποιὸς 
72 
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tion. Do not aim at impossibilities. Let no one 
see youinahurry. Gesticulation in speaking should 
pe avoided as a mark of insanity. Obey the laws. 
Be restful. 

Of his songs the most popular is the following: 
“By the whetstone gold is tried, giving manifest 
proof; and by gold is the mind of good and evil 
men brought to the test.” He is reported to have 
said in his old age that he was not aware of having 
ever broken the law throughout his life ; but on one 
point he was not quite clear. In a suit in which a 
friend of his was concerned he himself pronounced 
sentence according to the law, but he persuaded his 
colleague who was his friend to acquit the accused, 
in order at once to maintain the law and yet not to 
lose his friend. 

He became very famous in Greece by his warning 
about the island of Cythera off the Laconian coast. 
For, becoming acquainted with the nature of the 
island, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Would it had never been 
placed there, or else had been sunk in the depths 
of the sea.” And this was a wise warning; for 
Demaratus, when an exile from Sparta, advised 
Xerxes to anchor his fleet off the island; and if 
Xerxes had taken the advice Greece would have 
been conquered. Later, in the Peloponnesian war, 
Nicias reduced the island and placed an Athenian 
garrison there, and did the Lacedaemonians much 
mischief. 

He was a man of few words; hence Aristagoras 
of Miletus calls this style of speaking Chilonean. . . . 
is of Branchus, founder of the temple at Branchidae. 
Chilon was an old man about the 52nd Olympiad, 
when Aesop the fabulist was flourishing, According 
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ἤκμαζεν. ἐτελεύτησε δ᾽, ὥς φησιν Ἕρμιππος, ἐν 
Πίσῃ, τὸν υἱὸν ᾿Ολυμπιονίκην ἀσπασάμενος πυγμῆς. 
ἔπαθε δὲ τοῦτο ὑπερβολῇ τε χαρᾶς καὶ ἀσθενείᾳ 
πολυετίας. καὶ αὐτὸν πάντες οἱ κατὰ τὴν παν- 
Hyupw ἐντιμότατα παρέπεμψαν. 

Ἔστι δὲ καὶ εἰς τοῦτον ἐπίγραμμα ἡμῶν" 


18 Φωσφόρε, coi, Πολύδευκες, ἔχω χάριν, οὕνεκεν vids 
Χίλωνος πυγμῇ χλωρὸν ἕλεν κότινον. 
εἰ δ᾽ ὁπατὴρ στεφανοῦχον ἰδὼν τέκνον ἤμυσεν ἡσθείς, 
οὐ νεμεσητόν" ἐμοὶ τοῖος trw θάνατος. 


ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς εἰκόνος αὐτοῦ ἐπιγέγραπται τόδε" 


τόνδε δοριστέφανος Σπάρτα Χίλων᾽ ἐφύτευσεν, 
a a e ~ Lal 
ὃς τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν πρῶτος ἔφυ σοφίᾳ. 


ἀπεφθέγξατο, “ ἐγγύα, πάρα 8 ἄτα." ἔστιν 


> a ‘ 3 ld , 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐπιστόλιον τόδε" 


Χίλων Περιάνδρῳ 


“᾿Ἐπιστέλλεις ἐμὶν ἐκστρατείαν ἐπὶ ἐκδάμως, 
ὡς αὐτός κα ἐξέρποις" ἐγὼν δὲ δοκέω καὶ τὰ 
οἰκῇα σφαλερὰ ἦμεν ἀνδρὶ μονάρχῳ, καὶ τῆνον 
τυράννων εὐδαιμονίζω ὅστις κα οἴκοι ἐξ αὐτὸς 
αὐτῶ κατθάνῃ.᾽᾽ 


Κεφ. δ΄. ΠΙΤΤΑΚΟΣ 
14 Πιττακὸς Ὑρραδίου Μυτιληναῖος. φησὶ δὲ Δοῦ- 


pis τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ Θρᾷκα εἶναι. οὗτος μετὰ 
τῶν ᾿Αλκαίου γενόμενος ἀδελφῶν Μέλαγχρον 
14 





I. 72-74, CHILON—PITTACUS 
to Hermippus, his death took place at Pisa, just 
after he had congratulated his son on an Olympic 
victory in boxing. It was due to excess of joy 
coupled with the weakness of a man stricken in 
years. And all present joined in the funeral pro- 
cession. 

I have written an epitaph on him also, which runs 
as follows 4: 


I praise thee, Pollux, for that Chilon's son 
By boxing feats the olive chaplet won. 

Nor at the father's fate should we repine ; 
He died of joy ; may such a death be mine. 


The inscription on his statue runs thus >: 


Here Chilon stands, of Sparta’s warrior race, 
Who of the Sages Seven holds highest place. 


His apophthegm is: ‘ Give a pledge, and suffer for 
it.” A short letter is also ascribed to him. 


Chilon to Periander 


You tell me of an expedition against foreign 
enemies, in which you yourself will take the field. 
In my opinion affairs at home are not too safe for 
an absolute ruler; and I deem the tyrant happy 
who dies a natural death in his own house.” 


Cuarter 4. PITTACUS (c. 600 5.6.) 


Pittacus was the son of Hyrrhadius and a native 
of Mitylene. Duris calls his father a Thracian. 
Aided by the brothers of Alcaeus he overthrew 


® Anth. Pal. vii. 88. δ᾽ Anth. Pal, ix. 596. 
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καθεῖλε τὸν τῆς Λέσβου τύραννον- καὶ περὶ τῆς 
᾿Αχιλείτιδος χώρας μαχομένων ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ 
Μυτιληναίων ἐστρατήγει μὲν αὐτός, ᾿Αθηναίων 
δὲ Φρύνων παγκρατιαστὴς ᾿Ολυμπιονίκης. συν- 
έθετο δὴ μονομαχῆσαι πρὸς αὐτόν' καὶ δίκτυον 
ἐχὼν ὑπὸ τὴν ἀσπίδα λαθραίως περιέβαλε τὸν 
Φρύνωνα, καὶ κτείνας ἀνεσώσατο τὸ χωρίον. 
ὕστερον μέντοι φησὶν ᾿Απολλόδωρος ev τοῖς 
ρονικοῖς διαδικασθῆναι τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους περὶ 
τοῦ χωρίου πρὸς τοὺς Μυτιληναίους, ἀκούοντος 
τῆς δίκης Περιάνδρον, ὃν καὶ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις 
προσκρῖναι. 

15 Tore δ᾽ οὖν τὸν Πιττακὸν ἰσχυρῶς ἐτίμησαν 
οἱ Μυτιληναῖοι, καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐνεχείρισαν 
αὐτῷ. ὁ δὲ δέκα ἔτη κατασχὼν καὶ εἰς τάξιν 
ἀγαγὼν τὸ πολίτευμα, κατέθετο τὴν ἀρχήν, καὶ 
δέκα ἐπεβίω ἄλλα. καὶ χώραν αὐτῷ ἀπένειμαν 
οἱ Μυτιληναῖοι" ὁ δὲ ἱερὰν ἀνῆκεν, ἥτις νῦν 
ΠΙττάκειος καλεῖται. Σωσικράτης δέ φησιν ὅτι 
ὀλίγον ἀποτεμόμενος ἔφη τὸ ἥμισυ τοῦ παντὸς 
πλεῖον εἶναι. ἀλλὰ καὶ Κροίσον διδόντος χρή- 
ματα οὐκ ἐδέξατο, εἰπὼν ἔχειν ὧν ἐβούλετο 
διπλάσια: ἄπαιδος γὰρ τἀδελφοῦ τελευτήσαντος 
κεκληρονομηκέναι. 

78 Παμφίλη δέ φησιν ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ τῶν Ὑπο- 
μνημάτων, ὡς τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ Τυρραῖον καθήμενον 
ἐπι κουρείου ἐν Κύμῃ χαλκεύς τὶς πέλεκυν ἐμβαλὼν 
ἀνέλοι. τῶν δὲ Κυμαίων πεμψάντων τὸν φονέα 
τῷ Πηττακῷ, μαθόντα καὶ ἀπολύσαντα εἰπεῖν, 

συγγνώμη μετανοίας κρείσσων." Ἡράκλειτος δέ 
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Melanchrus, tyrant of Lesbos; and in the war 
between Mitylene and Athens for the territory of 
Achileis he himself had the chief command on the 
one side, and Phrynon, who had won an Olympic 
victory in the pancratium, commanded the Athenians. 
Pittacus agreed to meet him in single combat ; with 
a net which he concealed beneath his shield he en- 
tangled Phrynon, killed him, and recovered the 
territory. Subsequently, as Apollodorus states in 
his Chronology, Athens and Mitylene referred their 
claims to arbitration. Periander heard the appeal 
and gave judgement in favour of Athens. 

At the time, however, the people of Mitylene 
honoured Pittacus extravagantly and entrusted him 
with the government. He ruled for ten years 
and brought the constitution into order, and then 
laid down his office. He lived another ten years 
after his abdication and received from the people 
of Mitylene a grant of land, which he dedicated 
as sacred domain; and it bears his name to this 
day Sosicrates relates that he cut off a small 
portion for himself and pronounced the half to be 
more than the whole. Furthermore, he declined 
an offer of money made him by Croesus, saying 
that he had twice as much as he wanted ; for his 
brother had died without issue and he had inherited 
his estate. 

Pamphila in the second book of her Memorabilia 
narrates that, as his son Tyrraeus sat in a barber's 
shop in Cyme, a smith killed him with a blow from 
anaxe. When the people of Cyme sent the murderer 
to Pittacus, he, on learning the story, set him at 
liberty and declared that “It is better to pardon 
now than to repent later.” Heraclitus, however, says 
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φησιν, ᾿Αλκαῖον ὑποχείριον λαβόντα καὶ ἀπο- 
λύσαντα φάναι, “ συγγνώμη τιμωρίας κρείσσων." 
Νόμους δὲ ἔθηκε: τῷ μεθύοντι, ἐὰν ἁμάρτῃ 
διπλῆν εἶναι τὴν ζημίαν" ἵνα μὴ μεθύωσι, πολλοῦ 
κατὰ τὴν νῆσον οἴνου γινομένου. εἶπέ τε ““ χαλεπὸν 
ἐσθλὸν ἔμμεναι" οὗ καὶ Σιμωνίδης μέμνηται 
λέγων' “ ἄνδρ᾽ ἀγαθὸν ἀλαθέως γενέσθαι χαλεπόν 
τὶ τὸ Πιττάκειον."᾽ μέμνηται αὐτοῦ καὶ Πλάτων ὦ 
Ἡρωταγόρᾳ' “ ἀνάγκᾳ δ᾽ οὐδὲ θεοὶ μάχονται." καὶ 
" ἀρχὴ ἄνδρα δείκνυσιν." ἐρωτηθεὶς δέ ποτε τί 
ἄριστον, τ τὸ παρὸν εὖ ποιεῖν." καὶ ὑπὸ Κροίσου τίς 
ἀρχὴ μεγίστη, “ ἡ τοῦ ποικίλου, ἔφη, “ ξύλου," 
σημαίνων τὸν νόμον. ἔλεγε δὲ καὶ τὰς νίκας ἄνευ 
αἵματος ποιεῖσθαι. ἔφη δὲ καὶ πρὸς τὸν Φωκαϊκὸν 
φάσκοντα δεῖν ζητεῖν ἄνθρωπον σπουδαῖον, “ἂν 
λίαν, ἔφη, “ ζητῇς, οὐχ εὑρήσεις." καὶ πρὸς 
τοὺς πυνθανομένους τί εὐχάριστον, “ χρόνος, ἔφη" 
ἀφανές, “τὸ μέλλον᾽᾽" πιστόν, ““γῆ᾽᾽" ἄπιστον 
τὸ θάλασσα." ἔλεγέ τε συνετῶν ἀνδρῶν, πρὶν γεν 
18 σθαι τὰ δυσχερῆ, προνοῆσαι ὅπως μὴ γένηται" 
ἀνδρείων δέ, γενόμενα εὖ θέσθαι. ὃ μέλλεις 
πράττειν, μὴ πρόλεγε' ἀποτυχὼν γὰρ γελασθήσῃ. 
ἀτυχίαν μὴ ὀνειδίζειν, νέμεσιν αἰδούμενον. παρα- 
καταθήκην λαβόντα ἀποδοῦναι. φίλον μὴ λέγειν 
κακῶς, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ ἐχθρόν. εὐσέβειαν ἀσκεῖν. 
σωφροσύνην φιλεῖν. ἀλήθειαν ἔχειν, πίστιν, ἐμπει- 
ρίαν, ἐπιδεξιότητα, ἑταιρίαν, ἐπιμέλειαν. 





* 345 b, 
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that it was Aleaeus whom he set at liberty when he 
had got him in his power, and that what he said 
was: “ Mercy is better than vengeance.” 

Among the laws which he made is one providing 
that for any offence committed in a state of intoxica- 
tion the penalty should be doubled ; his object was 
to discourage drunkenness, wine being abundant in 
the island. One of his sayings is, ““ It is hard to be 
good,” which is cited by Simonides in this form : 
* Dittacus’s maxim, ‘ Truly to become a virtuous man 
is hard.’” Plato also cites him in the Protagoras*: 
“Even the gods do not fight against necessity.” 
Again, “ Office shows the man.” Once, when asked 
what is the best thing, he replied, “Τὸ do well 
the work in hand.” And, when Croesus inquired 
what is the best rule, he answered, “ The rule of the 
shifting wood,’ by which he meant the law. He 
also urged men to win bloodless victories. When 
the Phocaean said that we must search for a good 
man, Pittacus rejoined, ‘‘If you seek too carefully, 
you will never find him.” He answered various 


inquiries thus: ‘ What is agreeable?’ “ Time.” 
“Obscure?” ‘The future.” ‘‘ Trustworthy?” 
“The earth.” “ Untrustworthy?” “The sea.” 


“ It is the part of prudent men,” he said, ‘ before 
difficulties arise, to provide against their arising ; 
and of courageous men to deal with them when they 
have arisen.” Do not announce your plans before- 
hand ; for, if they fail, you will be laughed at. Never 
reproach any one with a misfortune, for fear of 
Nemesis. Duly restore what has been entrusted to 
you. Speak no ill of a friend, nor even of an enemy. 
Practise piety. Love temperance. Cherish truth, 
fidelity, skill, cleverness, sociability, carefulness. 
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τάδε" 
ἔ Ὄντα 4 , ἘΠ Ὲ , ΄ 
ἔχοντα χρὴ τόξα καὶ ἰοδόκον φαρέτρην 
στείχειν ποτὲ φῶτα κακόν. 
πιστὸν γὰρ οὐδὲν γλῶσσα διὰ στόματος 
λαλεῖ διχόθυμον ἔχουσα 
κραδίῃ νόημα. 


ἀδομένων αὐτοῦ μάλιστα εὐδοκίμησε 


2 


9 ἐποίησε δὲ καὶ ἐλεγεῖα ἔπη ἑξακόσια, καὶ ὑπὲ 
νόμων καταλογάδην τοῖς πολίταις. i 
, Hxpale μὲν οὖν περὶ τὴν τεσσαρακοστὴν δευ- 
τέραν ᾿Ολυμπιάδα: ἐτελεύτησε δ᾽ ἐπὶ ᾿Αριστομένους 
τῷ τρίτῳ ετει τῆς πεντηκοστῆς δευτέρας ᾿Ολυμ- 
πιάδος, βιοὺς ὑπὲρ ἔτη ἑβδομήκοντα, [ἤδη γηραιός]. 
καὶ αὐτῷ ἐπὶ τοῦ μνήματος ἐπιγέγραπται τόδε: 
οἰκείοις δακρύοις ἃ γειναμένα κατακλαίει 
Πιττακὸν ἥδ᾽ ἱερὰ Λέσβος ἀποφθίμενον. 


3 ‘4 ~ 
ἀπόφθεγμα ‘ αὐτοῦ: καιρὸν γνῶθι. 
1 o 
at ee δὲ καὶ ἕτερος Πιττακὸς νομοθέτης, ὥς 
press αβωρῖνος ἐν ᾿Απομνημονευμάτων πρώτῳ καὶ 
8 ‘ Ἔ 
ἡμήτριος ἐν “Ὁμωνύμοις, ὃς καὶ μικρὸς προο- 
ηγορεύθη. 
‘ 3 
Τὸν ὃ οὖν σοφὸν λέγεταί ποτε νεανίσκῳ συμ- 
βουλευομένῳ “περὶ γάμου ταῦτα εἰπεῖν, ἅ φησι 
Καλλίμαχος ἐν τοῖς ἐπιγράμμασι. 


50 ξεῖνος ᾿Αταρνείτης τις ἀνήρετο Πιττακὸν οὕτω 
, τὸν he δὴν παῖδα τὸν Ὑρραδίου" 
ἅττα γέρον, δοιός με καλεῖ γάμος- ἡ μία μὲν δὴ 
I νύμφη καὶ πλούτῳ καὶ γενεῇ κατ᾽ ἐμέ: 
ἡ ὃ ἑτέρη προβέβηκε. τί λώϊον; εἰ δ᾽ ἄγε σύν μοι 
᾿ ούλευσον, ποτέρην εἰς ὑμέναιον ἄγω. 
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Of his songs the most popular is this : 


With bow and well-stored quiver 

We must march against our foe, 

Words of his tongue can no man trust, 

For in his heart there is a deceitful thought. 


He also wrote poems in elegiac metre, some 600 
lines, and a prose work On Laws for the use of the 
citizens. 

He was flourishing about the 42nd Olympiad. He 
died in the archonship of Aristomenes, in the third 
year of the 52nd Olympiad,* having lived more than 
seventy years, to a good old age. The inscription 
on his monument runs thus ὃ : 


Here holy Lesbos, with a mother’s woe, 
Bewails her Pittacus whom death laid low. 


To him belongs the apophthegm, “ Know thine oppor- 
tunity.” 

There was another Pittacus, a legislator, as is 
stated by Favorinus in the first book of his Memora- 
bilia, and by Demetrius in his work on Men of the 
Same Name. He was called the Less. 

To return to the Sage: the story goes that a 
young man took counsel with him about marriage, 
and received this answer, as given by Callimachus 
in his Epigrams ° : 

A stranger of Atarneus thus inquired of Pittacus, the son 
of Hyrrhadius : 
Old sire, two offers of marriage are made to me; the one 
bride is in wealth and birth my equal ; 
The other is my superior. Which is the better? Come now 
and advise me which of the two I shall wed. 
5 570 B.c. > Anth. Plan. ii. 8. 
° Anth, Pal. vii. 89. 
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εἶπεν. ὁ δὲ σκίπωνα, γεροντικὸν ὅπλον, ἀείρας, 
ἤνιδε, κεῖνοί σοι πᾶν ἐρέουσιν ἔπος. 
ε 2 Ψ 5» ε A “- A ia Ν᾽ 
οἱ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὑπὸ πληγῇσι θοὰς βέμβικας ἔχοντες 
ἔστρεφον εὐρείῃ παῖδες ἐνὶ τριόδῳ. 
κείνων ἔρχεο, φησί, μετ᾽ ἴχνια. χὠ μὲν ἐπέστη 
πλησίον. of δ᾽ ἔλεγον’ τὴν κατὰ σαυτὸν ἔλα. 
ταῦτ᾽ ἀΐων ὃ ξεῖνος ἐφείσατο μείζονος οἴκον 
δράξασθαι, παίδων κληδόνα! συνθέμενος. 
τὴν δ᾽ ὀλίγην ὡς κεῖνος ἐς οἰκίον ἤγετο νύμφην. 
οὕτω καὶ σύ, Δίων, τὴν κατὰ σαυτὸν ἔλα. 
81: δοκεῖ δ᾽ ἐκ διαθέσεως αὐτὰ εἰρηκέναι. εὐ- 
γενεστέρα γὰρ αὐτῷ οὖσα ἡ γυνή, ἐπειδήπερ ἦν 
Δράκοντος ἀδελφὴ τοῦ Πενθίλου, σφόδρα κατ- 
εσοβαρεύετο αὐτοῦ. 
, Τοῦτον ᾿Αλκαῖος σαράποδα μὲν καὶ σάραπον 
ἀποκαλεῖ διὰ τὸ πλατύπουν εἶναι καὶ ἐπισύρειν 
τὼ πόδε' “Χειροπόδην δὲ διὰ τὰς ἐν τοῖς ποσὶ 
ῥαγάδας, ἃς χειράδας ἐκάλουν: γαύρηκα δὲ ὡς 
εἰκῆ γαυριῶντα" φύσκωνα δὲ καὶ γάστρωνα ὅτι 
παχὺς ἦν' ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ ζοφοδορπίδαν ὡς ἄλυχνον" 
ἀγάσυρτον δὲ ὡς ἐπισεσυρμένον καὶ ῥυπαρόν. 
τούτῳ γυμνασία ἦν σῖτον ἀλεῖν, ὥς φησι Κλέαρχος 
ὁ φιλόσοφος. 


4 3 - ᾿ 
Καὶ αὐτοῦ ἐστιν ἐπιστόλιον τοιόνδε" 


Πιττακὸς Κροίσῳ 


᾿ - Κέλεαί με ἱκνέεσθαι ἐς Λυδίην, ὅπως σοι τὸν 

ὄλβον ἴδοιμι" ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ μὴ ὁρεὶς πέπεισμαι τὸν 

᾿Αλυάττεω παῖδα τῶν βασιλήων πολυχρυσότατον 

πέλειν. οὐδέν τε πλέον ἄμμιν ἱκομένοις ἐς Σάρδις" 
ὁ κληδόνι vulg, 
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So spake he. But Pittacus, raising his staff, an old man's 
weapon, said, ‘‘ See there, yonder boys will tell you the 
whole tale.” 

The boys were whipping their tops to make them go fast 
and spinning them in a wide open space. 

‘“‘ Follow in their track,” said he. So he approached near, 
and the boys were saying, ‘‘ Keep to your own sphere.” 

When he heard this, the stranger desisted from aiming at 
the lordlier match, assenting to the warning of the boys. 

And, even_as he led home the humble bride, so do you, 
Dion, keep to your own sphere. 


The advice seems to have been prompted by his 
situation. For he had married a wife superior in 
birth to himself: she was the sister of Draco, the 
son of Penthilus, and she treated him with great 
haughtiness. 

Alcaeus nicknamed him σαράπους and σάραπος 
because he had flat feet and dragged them in walk- 
ing ; also “ Chilblains,” because he had chapped feet, 
for which their word was χειράς ; and Braggadocio, 
because he was always swaggering; Paunch and 
Potbelly, because he was stout ; a Diner-in-the-Dark, 
because he dispensed with a lamp ; and the Sloven, 
because he was untidy and dirty. The exercise he 
took was grinding corn, as related by Clearchus the 
philosopher. 

The following short letter is ascribed to him: 


Pittacus to Croesus 


“You bid me come to Lydia in order to see your 
prosperity : but without seeing it I can well believe 
that the son of Alyattes is the most opulent of kings. 
There will be no advantage to me in a journey to 
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= A 3 
χρυσοῦ γὰρ οὐ δεύμεθα, ἀλλὰ πέπαμαι ἄρκια καὶ 
a a φ 
τοῖς ἐμοῖς ἑτάροις. ἔμπας δ᾽ ἵἴξομαι, ὡς ἀνδρὶ 
la 
ξείνῳ γενοίμην τοι συνόμιλος."" 


Κεφ. ε΄. ΒΙΑΣ 


ea Bias Τευτάμου Πριηνεύς, προκεκριμένος τῶν 
ἑπτὰ ὑπὸ Σατύρου. τοῦτον οἱ μὲν πλούσιον, 
Δοῦρις δὲ πάροικόν φησι γεγονέναι. Φανόδικος 
δὲ κόρας αἰχμαλώτους λυτρωσάμενον Μεσσηνίας 
θρέψαι τε ὡς θυγατέρας καὶ προῖκας ἐπιδοῦναι 
καὶ εἰς τὴν Μεσσήνην ἀποστεῖλαι τοῖς πατράσιν 
αὐτῶν. χρόνῳ δὲ ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αθήναις, ὡς προείρηται, 
τοῦ τρίποδος εὑρεθέντος ὑπὸ τῶν ἁλιέων, τοῦ 
χαλκοῦ, ἐπιγραφὴν ἔχοντος “ τῷ σοφῷ," Σάτυρος 
μέν φησι παρελθεῖν τὰς κόρας--οἱ δὲ τὸν πατέρα 
αὐτῶν, ὡς καὶ Φανόδικος---εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, 
καὶ εἰπεῖν τὸν Βίαντα σοφόν, διηγησαμένας τὰ 
καθ᾽ ἑαυτάς. καὶ ἀπεστάλη 6 τρίπους" καὶ ὁ 
Βίας ἰδὼν ἔφη τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα σοφὸν εἶναι, οὐδὲ 

88 προσήκατο. of δὲ λέγουσιν ἐν Θήβαις τῷ ‘Hpa- 
κλεῖ αὐτὸν ἀναθεῖναι, ἐπεὶ ἀπόγονος ἦν Θηβαίων 
ἀποικίαν εἰς Ἰριήνην στειλάντων, ὥσπερ καὶ Φανό- 
δικός φησι. 

Λέγεται δὲ καὶ ᾿Αλυάττονυ πολιορκοῦντος 
Πριήνην τὸν Βίαντα πιήναντα δύο ἡμιόνους 
ἐξελάσαι εἰς τὸ στρατόπεδον: τὸν δὲ συνιδόντα 
καταπλαγῆναι τὸ μέχρι καὶ ἀλόγων διατείνειν 
αὐτῶν τὴν εὐθενίαν. καὶ ἐβουλήθη σπείσασθαι, 
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Sardis, for I am not in want of money, and my 
possessions are sufficient for my friends as well as 
myself. Nevertheless, I will come, to be entertained 
by you and to make your acquaintance.” 


Cuarter 5. BIAS (ec. 570 B.c.) 


Bias, the son of Teutames, was born at Priene, and 
by Satyrus is placed at the head of the Seven Sages. 
Some make him of a wealthy family, but Duris 
says he was a labourer living in the house. Phano- 
dicus relates that he ransomed certain Messenian 
maidens captured in war and brought them up as his 
daughters, gave them dowries, and restored them to 
their fathers in Messenia. In course of time, as has 
been already related, the bronze tripod with the 
inscription “Τὸ him that is wise ᾿ having been found 
at Athens by the fishermen, the maidens according 
to Satyrus, or their father according to other 
accounts, including that of Phanodicus, came for- 
ward into the assembly and, after the recital of their 
own adventures, pronounced Bias to be wise. And 
thereupon the tripod was dispatched to him; but 
Bias, on seeing it, declared that Apollo was wise, 
and refused to take the tripod. But others say that 
he dedicated it to Heracles in Thebes, since he was 
a descendant of the Thebans who had founded a 
colony at Priene ; and this is the version of Phano- 
dicus. 

A story is told that, while Alyattes was besieging 
Priene, Bias fattened two mules and drove them into 
the camp, and that the king, when he saw them, was 
amazed at the good condition of the citizens actually 
extending to their beasts of burden. And he decided 
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καὶ εἰσέπεμψεν ἄγγελον. Βίας δὲ σωροὺς ψάμ- 
μου χέας καὶ ἄνωθεν σῖτον περιχέας ἔδειξε 
τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ: καὶ τέλος μαθὼν 6 ᾿Αλυάττης 
eit. ἐσπείσατο πρὸς τοὺς Πριηνέας. θᾶττον 

: αὐτῷ πέμψαντι πρὸς τὸν Βίαντα ἵνα ἥκοι παρ᾽ 
αὐτόν, ““ ἐγὼ δέ, φησίν, ““᾿Αλυάττῃ κελεύω 
84 κρόμμυα ἐσθίειν, [ἴσον τῷ κλαίειν). λέγεται 
δὲ καὶ δίκας δεινότατος γεγονέναι εἰπεῖν. ἐπ᾽ 
ἀγαθῷ μέντοι τῇ τῶν λόγων ἰσχύϊ προσεχρῆτο. 
ὅθεν καὶ Δημόδικος ὁ Λέριος τοῦτο αἰνίττεται λέγων" 


ἣν τύχῃς κρίνων δικάζευ τὴν Πριηνίην δίκην" 


Ἂς € - 
καὶ Ἱππῶναξ' “ἃ καὶ δικάζεσθαι Βίαντος τοῦ 


Πριηνέως κρεῖσσον." 

Τοῦτον οὖν καὶ ἐτελεύτα τὸν τρόπον. δίκην 
γὰρ ὑπέρ τινος λέξας ἤδη ὑπέργηρως ὑπάρχων, 
μετὰ τὸ καταπαῦσαι τὸν λόγον ἀπέκλινε τὴν 
κεφαλὴν εἰς τοὺς τοῦ τῆς θυγατρὸς υἱοῦ κόλπους" 
εἰπόντος δὲ καὶ τοῦ ἐξ ἐναντίας καὶ τῶν δικα- 
στῶν τὴν ψῆφον ἐνεγκόντων τῷ ὑπὸ τοῦ Βίαντος 
ilar ln ate τοῦ δικαστηρίου νεκρὸς ἐν 

sh τοῖς κόλποις εὑρέθη. καὶ αὐτὸ Ὁ 
ἔθαψεν ἡ πόλις, ΔῊΝ dedbhubiiye Grae tea 


κλεινοῖς ἐν δαπέδοισι ή 5 i 
ae ἐ Πριήνης φύντα καλύπτει 
ἥδε Βίαντα πέτρη, κόσμον Ἴωσι μέγαν. 


ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡμεῖς" 


ἣδε Βίαντα κέκευθα, τὸν ἀτρέ ἢ ὲ 
7 τον ἢ. 
mite Βίων ἀπ Gatey τριβῆς ἰγάψ Ἑρμῆς 
ς ᾿Αἴδην, πολιῷ γήραϊ νιφόμενον. 
« 
εἶπε γάρ, εἶπε δίκην ἑτάρου τινός" εἶτ᾽ ἀποκλινθεὶς 
παιδὸς ἐς ἀγκαλίδας μακρὸν ἔτεινεν ὕπνον. 
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to make terms and sent a messenger. But Bias piled 
up heaps of sand with a layer of corn on the top, 
and showed them to the man, and finally, on being 
informed of this, Alyattes made a treaty of peace 
with the people of Priene. Soon afterwards, when 
Alyattes sent to invite Bias to his court, he replied, 
‘Tell Alyattes, from me, to make his diet of onions,” 
that is, to weep. It is also stated that he was a 
very effective pleader ; but he was accustomed to 
use his powers of speech to a good end. Hence it 
is to this that Demodicus of Leros makes reference 
in the line : 

If you happen to be prosecuting a suit, plead as they do 

at Priene; 


and Hipponax thus: “ More powerful in pleading 
causes than Bias of Priene.”’ 5 
This was the manner of his death. He had been 
pleading in defence of some client in spite of his 
great age. When he had finished speaking, he re- 
clined his head on his grandson’s bosom. The oppos- 
ing counsel made a speech, the judges voted and 
gave their verdict in favour of the client of Bias, 
who, when the court rose, was found dead in his 
grandson's arms. The city gave him a magnificent 
funeral and inscribed on his tomb ὃ : 
Here Bias of Priene lies, whose name 
Brought to his home and all Ionia fame. 
My own epitaph is ° : 
Here Bias rests. A quiet death laid low 
The aged head which years had strewn with snow. 


His pleading done, his friend preserved from harms, 
A long sleep took him in his grandson’s arms. 


* P, 79 Bergk; Strabo xiv. p. 636. 
5 Anth. Pal. vii. 90. ¢ Anth, Pal. vii. 91. 
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t, i 
*Enoinee δὲ περὶ ᾿Ιωνίας, τίνα μάλιστα ἂν τρόπον 
nn 3 , 
εὐδαιμονοίη, εἰς ἔπη δισχίλια. τῶν δὲ ἀδομένων 
2 a δ f {ὃ ‘7 
αὐτοῦ εὐδοκίμησε τάδε 
ry Μ ” , ᾿ 
ἀστοῖσιν ἄρεσκε πᾶσιν. ἐν πόλει" aixe μένῃς 
, 
πλείσταν γὰρ ἔχει χάριν' αὐθάδης δὲ τρόπος πολλάκι 
βλαβερὰν ἐξέλαμψεν ἄταν. 


86 καὶ τὸ μὲν ἰσχυρὸν γενέσθαι τῆς φύσεως 
ἔργον" τὸ δὲ λέγειν δύνασθαι τὰ συμφέροντα τῇ 
πατρίδι ψυχῆς ἴδιον καὶ φρονήσεως. εὐπορίαν 
δὲ χρημάτων πολλοῖς καὶ διὰ τύχην περιγίνεσθαι. 
ἔλεγε δὲ ἀτυχῆ εἶναι τὸν ἀτυχίαν μὴ φέροντα" 
καὶ νόσον ψυχῆς τὸ τῶν ἀδυνάτων ἐρᾶν, ἀλλοτρίων 
δὲ κακῶν ἀμνημόνευτον εἶναι. ἐρωτηθεὶς τί 
δυσχερές, τὴν “ ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον, ἔφη, “ μεταβολὴν 
εὐγενῶς eveyxeiv.” συμπλέων ποτὲ ἀσεβέσι, χει- 
μαζομένης τῆς νεὼς κἀκείνων τοὺς θεοὺς ἐπι- 
καλουμένων, “ avydre,” ἔφη, “μὴ αἴσθωνται ὑμᾶς 
ἐνθάδε πλέοντας. ἐρωτηθεὶς ὑπὸ ἀσεβοῦς ἀνθρώ- 
που τί ποτέ ἐστιν εὐσέβεια, ἐσίγα. τοῦ δὲ τὴν 
αἰτίαν τῆς σιγῆς πυθομένου, “ curd,’ ἔφη, “ὅτι 
περὶ τῶν οὐδέν σοι προσηκόντων πυνθάνῃ.᾽" 

81] Ἐρωτηθεὶς τί γλυκὺ ἀνθρώποις, “ ἐλπίς," ἔφη. 
ἥδιον ἔλεγε δικάζειν μεταξὺ ἐχθρῶν ἢ φίλων" τῶν 
μὲν γὰρ φίλων πάντως ἐχθρὸν ἔσεσθαι τὸν ἕτερον, 
τῶν δὲ ἐχθρῶν τὸν ἕτερον φίλον. ἐρωτηθεὶς τί 
ποιῶν ἄνθρωπος τέρπεται, ἔφη, “‘ Kepdaivwy.” 
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1. 86-87. BIAS 


He wrote a poem of 2000 lines on Ionia and the 
manner of rendering it prosperous. Of his songs the 
most popular is the following : 


Find favour with all the citizens . . . 

. . + in whatever state you dwell. 
For this earns most gratitude ; 

the headstrong spirit often flashes forth with harmful bane. 
The growth of strength in man is nature’s work; 
but to set forth in speech the interests of one’s 
country is the gift of soul and reason. Even chance 
brings abundance of wealth to many. He also 
said that he who could not bear misfortune was 
truly unfortunate ; that it is a disease of the soul to 
be enamoured of things impossible of attainment ; 
and that we ought not to dwell upon the woes of 
others. Being asked what is difficult, he replied, 
“Nobly to endure a change for the worse.” He 
was once on a voyage with some impious men; and, 
when a storm was encountered, even they began to 
eall upon the gods for help. ‘‘ Peace!” said he, 
“lest they hear and become aware that you are here 
in the ship.” When an impious man asked him to 
define piety, he was silent; and when the other 
inquired the reason, “1 am silent,’ he replied, 
‘“ because you are asking questions about what does 
not concern you.” 

Being asked “ What is sweet to men,” he 
answered, “ Hope.” He said he would rather 
decide a dispute between two of his enemies than 
between two of his friends; for in the latter case 
he would be certain to make one of his friends 
his enemy, but in the former case he would make 
one of his enemies his friend. Asked what occupa- 
tion gives a man most pleasure, he replied, ‘“ Making 
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ἔλεγέ τε τὸν βίον οὕτω μετρεῖν ὡς Kal πολὺν καὶ 
ὀλίγον χρόνον βιωσομένους, καὶ φιλεῖν ὡς μισή- 
2 
σοντας" τοὺς γὰρ πλείστους εἶναι κακούς. συν- 
4 , a , > δ a 
εβούλευέ τε ὧδε: βραδέως ἐγχείρει τοῖς mparro- 
, a aN e + a ,ὔ A 
μένοις" ὃ δ᾽ ἂν ἕλῃ, βεβαίως τηρῶν διάμενε. μὴ 
> 
88 ταχὺ λάλει" μανίαν yap ἐμφαίνει. φρόνησιν ἀγάπα. 
περὶ θεῶν λέγε, ὡς εἰσίν. ἀνάξιον ἄνδρα μὴ 
ἐπαίνει διὰ πλοῦτον. πείσας λαβέ, μὴ βιασά- 
μενος. ὅ τι ἂν ἀγαθὸν πράττῃς, εἰς θεοὺς ἀνά- 
πεμπε. ἐφόδιον ἀπὸ νεότητος εἰς γῆρας ἀνα- 
λάμβανε σοφίαν: βεβαιότερον γὰρ τοῦτο τῶν 
ἄλλων κτημάτων. 

Μέμνηται τοῦ Βίαντος καὶ Ἱππῶναξ, ὡς προ- 
εἰρηται, καὶ 6 δυσάρεστος Ἡράκλειτος μάλιστα 
Ἵ A > , La ee 3 Π ,, Bi 3 ta 
αὐτὸν ἐπήνεσε γράψας" “ ἐν Πριήνῃ Bias ἐγένετο 
ὁ Τευτάμεω, οὗ πλέων λόγος ἢ τῶν ἄλλων.᾽᾽ καὶ 
οἱ Πριηνεῖς δὲ αὐτῷ τέμενος καθιέρωσαν τὸ 
Τευτάμειον λεγόμενον. ἀπεφθέγξατο' οἱ πλεῖ- 

στοι κακοί. 


Κεφ. ς΄. ΚΛΕΟΒΟΥ͂ΛΟΣ 


890 Ἐλεόβουλος Εὐαγόρου Λίνδιος, ὡς δὲ Δοῦρις, 
Kdp- ἔνιοι δὲ εἰς “Ἡρακλέα ἀναφέρειν τὸ γένος 
αὐτόν" ῥώμῃ δὲ καὶ κάλλει διαφέρειν, μετασχεῖν τε 
τῆς ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ φιλοσοφίας. γενέσθαι τε αὐτῷ 
θυγατέρα ἸΚλεοβουλίνην, αἰνιγμάτων ἑξαμέτρων 
ποιήτριαν, ἧς μέμνηται καὶ Kparivos ἐν τῷ ὁμω- 
νύμῳ δράματι, πληθυντικῶς ἐπιγράψας. ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τὸ ἱερὸν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἀνανεώσασθαι αὐτὸν κτισθὲν 
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1. 87-89. BIAS—CLEOBULUS 


money.” He advised men to measure life as if they 
had both a short and a long time to live; to love 
their friends as if they would some day hate them, 
the majority of mankind being bad. Further, he 
gave this advice: Be slow to set about an enter- 
prise, but persevere in it steadfastly when once it is 
undertaken. Do not be hasty of speech, for that 
is a sign of madness. Cherish wisdom. Admit the 
existence of the gods. If a man is unworthy, do not 
praise him because of his wealth. Gain your point 
by persuasion, not by force. Ascribe your good 
actions to the gods. Make wisdom your provision 
for the journey from youth to old age; for it is a 
more certain support than all other possessions. 

Bias is mentioned by Hipponax as stated above, 
and Heraclitus, who is hard to please, bestows upon 
him especial praise in these words*: ‘In Priene 
lived Bias, son of Teutames, a man of more considera- 
tion than any.”” And the people of Priene dedicated 
a precinct to him, which 1s called the Teutameum 
His apophthegm is : Most men are bad. 


Cuaprer 6 CLEOBULUS (c 600 B.c.) 


Cleobulus, the son of Euagoras, was born at Lindus, 
but according to Duris he was a Carian. Some say 
that he traced his descent back to Heracles, that he 
was distinguished for strength and beauty, and was 
acquainted with Egyptian philosophy. He had a 
daughter Cleobuline, who composed riddles in hexa- 
meters; she is mentioned by Cratinus, who gives 
one of his plays her name, in the plural form 
Cleobulinae. He is also said to have rebuilt the 
temple of Athena which was founded by Danaus. 


2 P, 89», 112 B. 
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~ Pa 
ὑπὸ Δαναοῦ. οὗτος ἐποίησεν ᾷσματα καὶ γρίφους 
εἰς ἔπη τρισχίλια. i 
1 δν Ἃς , ~ 
Καὶ τὸ ἐπίγραμμά τινες τὸ ἐπὶ Μίδᾳ τοῦτόν 
φασι ποιῆσαι" 
χαλκῆ παρθένος εἰμί, Μίδα δ᾽ ἐπὶ σήματι κεῖμαι. 
a ? 
ἔστ᾽ ἂν ὕδωρ τε νάῃ καὶ δένδρεα μακρὰ τεθήλῃ, 
4 [4 
ἠέλιός τ᾽ ἀνιὼν λάμπῃ, λαμπρά τε σελήνη, 
ΨΥ: 
καὶ ποταμοί γε ῥέωσιν, ἀνακλύζῃ δὲ θάλασσα, 
ro ~ poe , 
αὐτοῦ τῇδε μένουσα πολυκλαύτῳ ἐπὶ τύμβῳ, 
ms nn é 
ἀγγελέω παριοῦσι, Midas ὅτι τῇδε τέθαπται. 
f 
φέρουσι δὲ μαρτύριον Σιμωνίδου dopa, ὅπου φησί 
τίς κεν αἰνήσειε νόῳ πίσυνος 
AivSov ναέταν ᾿ζλεόβουλον 
ἀενάοις ποταμοῖς 
ἄνθεσί τ᾽ εἰαρινοῖς 
> é A A Ψ. λ , 
ἀελίου τε φλογὶ χρυσέας τε σελάνας 
καὶ θαλασσαίαισοι δίνῃς 
> é , é 
ἀντιθέντα μένος στάλας; 
o 4, a ~ Ld “9 id δὲ 
ἅπαντα γάρ ἐστι θεῶν ἥσσω" λίθον δὲ 
καὶ βρότεοι παλάμαι θραύοντι' μωροῦ 
φωτὸς ade βουλά. 


οὐ γὰρ εἶναι “Ομήρου τὸ ἐπίγραμμα, πολλοῖς ἔτεσι 
προέχοντος, φασί, τοῦ Μίδα. 

Φέρεται δ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐν τοῖς Παμφίλης ὙὙπομνήμασι 
καὶ αἴνιγμα τοῖον" 

εἷς ὃ πατήρ, παῖδες δυοκαίδεκα. τῶν δὲ ἑκάστῳ 

παῖδες δὶς τριάκοντα διάνδιχα εἶδος ἔχουσαι" 

αἱ μὲν λευκαὶ ἔασιν ἰδεῖν, αἱ δ᾽ αὖτε μέλαιναι" 

ἀθάνατοι δέ τ᾽ ἐοῦσαι, ἀποφθινύθουσιν ἅπασαι. 
ἔστι δὲ ὁ ἐνιαυτός. 
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He was the author of songs and riddles, making some 
3000 lines in all. 


The inscription on the tomb of Midas is said by 
some to be his 6: 


Ι am a maiden of bronze and I rest upon Midas’s tomb. 
So long as water shall flow and tall trees grow, and the sun 
shall rise and shine, and the bright moon, and rivers shall 
run and the sea wash the shore, here abiding on his tear- 
sprinkled tomb I shall tell the passers-by—Midas is buried 
here. 


The evidence they adduce is a poem of Simonides 
in which he says ὃ: 


Who, if he trusts his wits, will praise Cleobulus the dweller 
at Lindus for opposing the strength of a column to ever- 
flowing rivers, the flowers of spring, the flame of the sun, 
and the golden moon and the eddies of the sea? But all 
things fall short of the might of the gods; even mortal 
hands break marble in pieces ; this is a fool’s devising. 


The inscription cannot be by Homer, because he 
lived, they say, long before Midas. 

The following riddle of Cleobulus is preserved in 
Pamphila’s collection 5: 


One sire there is, he has twelve sons, and each of these 
has twice thirty daughters different in feature ; some of the 
daughters are white, the others again are black; they are 
immortal, and yet they all die. 


And the answer is, ‘‘ The year.” 


@ Anth, Pal. vii. 158. 
+ Fr. 57 Bergk. 
9. Anth. Pal. xiv. 101; Stob. Eel, Phys. i. 99.15 W. 
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Τῶν δὲ ἀδομένων αὐτοῦ εὐδοκίμησε τάδε' 
᾿Αμουσία τὸ πλέον μέρος ἐν βροτοῖσι, λόγων τε 
πλῆθος" ἀλλ᾽ ὁ καιρὸς ἀρκέσει. φρόνει τι κεδνόν. 
μὴ μάταιος ἄχαρις γινέσθω. ἔφη δὲ δεῖν συνοι- 
κίζειν τὰς θυγατέρας, παρθένους μὲν τὴν ἡλικίαν, 
τὸ δὲ φρονεῖν γυναῖκας" ὑποδεικνὺς ὅτι δεῖ παιδεύε- 
σθαι καὶ τὰς παρθένους. ἔλεγέ τε τὸν φίλον δεῖν 
εὐεργετεῖν, ὅπως μᾶλλον ἦ φίλος: τὸν δὲ ἐχθρὸν 
φίλον ποιεῖν. φυλάσσεσθαι γὰρ τῶν μὲν φίλων 

92 τὸν ψόγον, τῶν δὲ ἐχθρῶν τὴν ἐπιβουλήν. καὶ ὅταν 
τις ἐξίῃ τῆς οἰκίας, ζητείτω πρότερον τί μέλλει 
πράσσειν' καὶ ὅταν εἰσέλθῃ πάλιν, ζητείτω τί 
ἔπραξε. συνεβούλευξ τε εὖ τὸ σῶμα ἀσκεῖν" 
φιλήκοον εἶναι μᾶλλον ἣ φιλόλαλον" [φιλομαθῆ 
μᾶλλον ἢ ἀμαθῆ:] γλῶσσαν εὔφημον ἴσχειν" ἀρετῆς 
οἰκεῖον εἶναι, κακίας ἀλλότριον: ἀδικίαν φεύγειν" 
πόλει τὰ βέλτιστα συμβουλεύειν: ἡδονῆς κρατεῖν" 
βίᾳ μηδὲν πράττειν: τέκνα παιδεύειν: ἐχθρὰν 
διαλύειν. γυναικὶ μὴ φιλοφρονεῖσθαι, μηδὲ μάχε- 
σθαι, ἀλλοτρίων παρόντων' τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἄνοιαν, τὸ 
δὲ μανίαν σημαίνειν. οἰκέτην παρ᾽ οἶνον μὴ 
κολάζειν, δοκεῖν γὰρ ἂν παροινεῖν. γαμεῖν ἐκ τῶν 
ὁμοίων: ἂν γὰρ ἐκ τῶν κρειττόνων λάβῃς, φησί, 

93 δεσπότας κτήσῃ τοὺς συγγενέας. μὴ ἐπεγγελᾶν 
τοῖς σκωπτομένοις" ἀπεχθήσεσθαι γὰρ τούτοις. 
εὐτυχῶν μὴ ἴσθι ὑπερήφανος" ἀπορήσας μὴ ταπει- 
νοῦ. τὰς μεταβολὰς τῆς τύχης γενναίως ἐπίστασο 
φέρειν. 





* These moral precepts are similar to those of Stobaeus in 
the Florilegium, 6.0. i. 172. 
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Of his songs the most popular are: It is want of 
taste that reigns most widely among mortals and 
multitude of words ; but due season will serve. Set 
your mind on something good. Do not become 
thoughtless or rude. He said that we ought to give 
our daughters to their husbands maidens in years 
but women in wisdom; thus signifying that girls 
need to be educated as well as boys. Further, that 
we should render a service to a friend to bind him 
closer to us, and to an enemy in order to make a 
friend of him. For we have to guard against the 
censure of friends and the intrigues of enemies. 
When anyone leaves his house, let him first inquire 
what he means to do; and on his return let him ask 
himself what he has effected. Moreover, he advised 
men to practise bodily exercise; to be listeners 
rather than talkers; to choose instruction rather 
than ignorance ; to refrain from ill-omened words ; 
to be friendly to virtue, hostile to vice; to shun 
injustice ; to counsel the state for the best ; not to 
be overcome by pleasure ; to do nothing by violence ; 
to educate their children ; to put an end to enmity. 
Avoid being affectionate to your wife, or quarrelling 
with her, in the presence of strangers ; for the one 
savours of folly, the other of madness. Never correct 
a servant over your wine, for you will be thought 
to be the worse for wine. Mate with one of your 
own rank ; for if you take a wife who is superior to 
you, her kinsfolk will become your masters. When 
men are being bantered, do not laugh at their ex- 
pense, or you will incur their hatred. Do not be 
arrogant in prosperity ; if you fall into poverty, do 
not humble yourself. Know how to bear the changes 
of fortune with nobility.* 
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᾿Ετελεύτησε δὲ γηραιός, ἔτη βιοὺς ἑβδομήκοντα" 


καὶ αὐτῷ ἐπεγράφη" 


ἄνδρα σοφὸν Κλεόβουλον ἀποφθίμενον καταπενθεῖ 
ἦδε πάτρα Λίνδος πόντῳ ἀγαλλομένη. 


3 
᾿ ᾿Απεφθέγξατο' μέτρον ἄριστον. καὶ Σόλωνι 
ἐπέστειλεν οὕτω" 


Κλεόβουλος Σόλωνι 


“ Πολλοὶ μέν τιν ἔασιν ἕταροι καὶ οἶκος πάντη" 
φαμὶ δὲ ἐγὼν ποτανεστάταν ἐσεῖσθαι Σόλωνι τὰν 
Λίνδον δαμοκρατεομέναν. καὶ ἃ νᾶσος πελαγία, 
ἔνθα οἰκέοντι οὐδὲν δεινὸν ἐκ Πεισιστράτω. καὶ 
τοὶ ἕταροι δὲ ἑκαστόθεν πὰρ τὺ βασοῦνται.᾽" 


Keg. ζ΄. ΠΕΡΙΑΝΔΡΟΣ 


9: Περίανδρος Κυψέλου Κορίνθιος ἀπὸ τοῦ τῶν 
“Ἡρακλειδῶν γένους. οὗτος γήμας Λυσίδην, ἣν 
αὐτὸς Μέλισσαν ἐκάλει, τὴν Προκλέους τοῦ Ἔπι- 
δαυρίων τυράννου καὶ ᾿Ερισθενείας τῆς ᾽Αριστο- 
κράτους παιδός, ἀδελφῆς δὲ τοῦ ᾿Αριστοδήμου 
θυγατέρα, of σχεδὸν πάσης ᾿Αρκαδίας ἐπῆρξαν, ὥς 
φησιν ᾿Ηρακλείδης ὁ Ποντικὸς ἐν τῷ Περὶ ἀρχῆς, 
παῖδας ἐξ αὐτῆς ἐποίησε δύο, Κύψελον καὶ Λυκό- 
φρονα' τὸν μὲν νεώτερον συνετόν, τὸν δὲ πρεσβύ- 
τερον ἄφρονα. χρόνῳ δὴ ὑπ᾽ ὀργῆς βαλὼν ὑπο- 
βάθρῳ ἢ λακτίσας τὴν γυναῖκα ἔγκυον οὖσαν ἀπ- 
ἔκτεινε, πεισθεὶς διαβολαῖς παλλακίδων, ἃς ὕστερον 
ἔκαυσε. 

Τόν τε παῖδα ἀπεκήρυξεν εἰς Κέρκυραν, λυπού- 
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Ι. 93-94. CLEOBULUS—PERIANDER 


He died at the ripe age of seventy ; and the in- 
scription over him is 4: 
Here the wise Rhodian, Cleobulus, sleeps, 
And o’er his ashes sea-proud Lindus weeps. 
His apophthegm was: Moderation is best. And 
he wrote to Solon the following letter: 


Cleobulus to Solon 


“You have many friends and a home wherever you 
go; but the most suitable for Solon will, say I, be 
Lindus, which is governed by a democracy. The 
island lies on the high seas, and one who lives here 
has nothing to fear from Pisistratus. And friends 
from all parts will come to visit you.” 


Cuapten 7. PERIANDER (tyrant 625-585 8.0.) 


Periander, the son of Cypselus, was born at Corinth, 
of the family of the Heraclidae. His wife was 
Lysida, whom he called Melissa. Her father was 
Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus, her mother Eristheneia, 
daughter of Aristocrates and sister of Aristodemus, 
who together reigned over nearly the whole of 
Arcadia, as stated by Heraclides of Pontus in his book 
On Government. By her he had two sons, Cypselus 
and Lycophron, the younger a man of intelligence, 
the elder weak in mind. However, after some time, 
in a fit of anger, he killed his wife by throwing 
a footstool at her, or by a kick, when she was preg- 
nant, having been egged on by the slanderous tales 
of concubines, whom he afterwards burnt alive. 

When the son whose name was Lycophron grieved 


* Anth, Pal. vii. 618. 
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μενον ἐπὶ τῇ μητρί, ᾧ ὄνομα Λυκόφρων. ἤδη δὲ 
90 ἐν γήρᾳ καθεστὼς μετεπέμπετο αὐτὸν ὅπως παρα- 
λάβοι τὴν τυραννίδα" ὃν φθάσαντες ot ἹΚερκυραῖοι 
διεχρήσαντο. ὅθεν ὀργισθεὶς ἔπεμψε τοὺς παῖδας 
αὐτῶν πρὸς ᾿Αλυάττην ἐπ᾽ ἐκτομῇ" προσχούσης δὲ 
τῆς νεὼς Σάμῳ, ἱκετεύσαντες τὴν “ραν ὑπὸ τῶν 
Σαμίων διεσώθησαν. ἢ ; 
Kai ὃς ἀθυμήσας ἐτελεύτησεν, ἤδη γεγονὼς 
ἔτη ὀγδοήκοντα. Σωσικράτης δέ φησι πρότερον 
Κροίσου τελευτῆσαι αὐτὸν ἔτεσι τεσσαράκοντα καὶ 
ἑνί, πρὸ τῆς τεσσαρακοστῆς ἐνάτης Ὀλυμπιάδος. 
τοῦτον Ἡρόδοτος ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ ξένον φησὶν εἶναι 
Θρασυβούλῳ τῷ Μιλησίων τυράννῳ. : ᾿ 
86 Φησὶ δὲ ᾿Αρίστιππος ἐν πρώτῳ Περὶ παλαιᾶς 
τρυφῆς περὶ αὐτοῦ τάδε, ὡς “ἄρα ἐρασθεῖσα ai 
μήτηρ αὐτοῦ Kpdreia συνῆν αὐτῷ λάθρα. καὶ ὃς 
ἥδετο. φανεροῦ δὲ γενομένου βαρὺς πᾶσιν ἐγένετο 
διὰ τὸ ἀλγεῖν ἐπὶ τῇ φωρᾷ. ἀλλὰ καὶ Edopos 
ἱστορεῖ ὡς εὔξαιτο, εἰ νικήσειεν Ολύμπια τεθρ- 
ίππῳ, χρυσοῦν ἀνδριάντα ἀναθεῖναι. γικήσας δὲ 
καὶ ἀπορῶν χρυσίου, κατά τινα ἑορτὴν ἐπιχώριον 
κεκοσμημένας ἰδὼν τὰς γυναῖκας πάντα ἀφείλετο 
τὸν κόσμον, καὶ ἔπεμψε τὸ ἀνάθημα. 6 Ana 
Λέγουσι δέ τινες ὡς θελήσας αὐτοῦ τὸν τάφον 
μὴ γνωσθῆναι, τοιοῦτόν τι ἐμηχανήσατο. δυσὶν 
ἐκέλευσε νεανίσκοις, δείξας τινὰ ὁδόν, ἐξελθεῖν 
νύκτωρ, καὶ τὸν ἀπαντήσαντα ἀνελεῖν καὶ θάψαι: 
ἔπειτα βαδίζειν ἄλλους τε κατὰ τούτων τέτταρας, 


α 584-580 5.6. Ὶ 

> An unsavoury work by a scandal-monger who, to judge 
from the fragment of bk. iv., bore a grudge against philo- 
sophers, especially Academies: ¢f. Wilamowitz, Antigonos 
von Karystos, pp. 48 ff. 
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for his mother, he banished him to Corcyra. And 
when well advanced in years he sent for his son to 
be his successor-in the tyranny ; but the Corcyraeans 
put him to death before he could set sail. Enraged 
at this, he dispatched the sons of the Corcyraeans 
to Alyattes that he might make eunuchs of them ; 
but, when the ship touched at Samos, they took 
sanctuary in the temple of Hera, and were saved by 
the Samians. 

Periander lost heart and died at the age of 
eighty. Sosicrates’ account is that he died forty- 
one years before Croesus, just before the 49th 
Olympiad. Herodotus in his first book says that 
he was a guest-friend of Thrasybulus, tyrant of 
Miletus. 

Aristippus in the first book of his work On the 
Luxury of the Ancients accuses him of incest with 
his own mother Crateia, and adds that, when the fact 
came to light, he vented his annoyance in indis- 
criminate severity. Ephorus records his vow that, 
if he won the victory at Olympia in the chariot-race, 
he would set up a golden statue. When the victory 
was won, being in sore straits for gold, he despoiled 
the women of al] the ornaments which he had seen 
them wearing at some local festival. He was thus 
enabled to send the votive offering. 

There is a story that he did not wish the place 
where he was buried to be known, and to that end 
contrived the following device. He ordered two 
young men to go out at night by a certain road 
which he pointed out to them; they were to kill 
the man they met and bury him. He afterwards 
ordered four more to go in pursuit of the two, kill 
them and bury them; again, he dispatched a larger 
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καὶ ἀνελόντας θάψαι: πάλιν τε κατὰ τούτων 
πλείονας. καὶ οὕτως αὐτὸς τοῖς πρώτοις ἐντυχὼν 
ἀνῃρέθη. Κορίνθιοι δὲ ἐπί τι κενοτάφιον ἐπ- 
ἔγραψαν αὐτῷ τόδε" 


87 πλούτου καὶ σοφίης πρύτανιν πατρὶς ἦδε Κόρινθος 
κόλποις ἀγχίαλος γῆ Περίανδρον ἔχει. 
ἔστι καὶ ἡμῶν" 

ἦ λυπή 5 μή ἢ . ἀλλὰ 

μή ποτε λυπήσῃ σε τὸ μή σε τυχεῖν τινος 
τέρπεο πᾶσιν ὁμῶς οἷσι δίδωσι θεός. wr 

καὶ γὰρ ἀθυμήσας ὁ σοφὸς Περίανδρος ἀπέσβη, 
οὕνεκεν οὐκ ἔτυχεν πρήξιος ἧς ἔθελεν. 


Τούτου ἐστὶ καὶ τὸ Μηδὲν χρημάτων ἕνεκα πράτ- 
τειν δεῖν γὰρ τὰ κερδαντὰ κερδαίνειν. ; ἐποίησε 
δὲ καὶ ὑποθήκας εἰς ἔπη δισχίλια. εἶπέ τε τοὺς 
μέλλοντας ἀσφαλῶς τυραννήσειν τῇ εὐνοίᾳ δορυ- 
φορεῖσθαι, καὶ μὴ τοῖς ὅπλοις. καί ποτε ἐρωτηθεὶς 
διὰ τί τυραννεῖ, ἔφη, “ ὅτι καὶ τὸ ἑκουσίως ἀπο- 
στῆναι καὶ τὸ ἀφαιρεθῆναι κίνδυνον φέρει.᾽᾽ ἔλεγε 
δὲ καὶ τάδε" καλὸν ἡσυχία: ἐπισφαλὲς προπέτεια." 
κέρδος αἰσχρόν" " δημοκρατία κρεῖττον τυραννίδος" 
αἱ μὲν ἡδοναὶ φθαρταί, αἱ δὲ τιμαὶ ἀθάνατοι: 

98 εὐτυχῶν μὲν μέτριος ἴσθι, δυστυχῶν δὲ φρόνιμος" 
φίλοις εὐτυχοῦσι καὶ ἀτυχοῦσιν ὁ αὐτὸς tobe ὃ dy 
ὁμολογήσῃς, διατήρει" λόγων ἀπορρήτων ἐκφορὰν 
μὴ ποιοῦ" μὴ μόνον τοὺς ἁμαρτάνοντας, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τοὺς μέλλοντας κόλαζε. “ ; τὺ 

Οὗτος πρῶτος δορυφόρους ἔσχε, καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν 
εἰς τυραννίδα μετέστησε: καὶ οὐκ εἴα ἐν ἄστει 
ζῆν τοὺς βουλομένους, καθά φησιν "Ἑφορος καὶ 
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number in pursuit of the four. Having taken these 
measures, he himself encountered the first pair and 
was slain. The Corinthians placed the following 
inscription upon a cenotaph ¢ : 


In mother earth here Periander lies, 
The prince of sea-girt Corinth rich and wise. 


My own epitaph on him is: 


Grieve not because thou hast not gained thine end, 
But take with gladness all the gods may send ; 

Be warned by Periander’s fate, who died 

Of grief that one desire should be denied. 


To him belongs the maxim: Never do anything 
for money ; leave gain to trades pursued for gain. 
He wrote a didactic poem of 2000 lines. He said 
that those tyrants who intend to be safe should make 
loyalty their bodyguard, not arms. When some one 
asked him why he was tyrant, he replied, “ Because it 
is as dangerous to retire voluntarily as to be dis- 
possessed.” Here are other sayings of his: Rest is 
beautiful. Rashness has its perils. Gain is ignoble. 
Democracy is better than tyranny. Pleasures are 
transient, honours are immortal. Be moderate in 
prosperity, prudent in adversity. Be the same to 
your friends whether they are in prosperity or in 
adversity. Whatever agreement you make, stick 
to it. Betray no secret. Correct not only the 
offenders but also those who are on the point of 
offending. 

He was the first who had a bodyguard and who 
changed his government into a tyranny, and he 
would let no one live in the town without his per- 
mission, as we know from Ephorus and Aristotle. 


3 Anth. Pal. vii. 619, > Anth. Pal, vii. 620. 
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᾿Αριστοτέλης. ἤκμαζε δὲ περὶ τὴν τριακοστὴν 
ὀγδόην ᾿Ολυμπιάδα, καὶ ἐτυράννησεν ἔτη τετταρά- 
κοντα. 

Σωτίων δὲ καὶ ᾿Ηρακλείδης καὶ Παμφίλη ἐν τῷ 
πέμπτῳ τῶν Ὑπομνημάτων δύο φασὶ Περιάνδρους 
γεγονέναι, τὸν μὲν τύραννον, τὸν δὲ σοφὸν καὶ 

99 ᾿Αμβρακιώτην. τοῦτο καὶ Νεάνθης φησὶν ὁ Κυξι- 
κηνός, ἀνεψιούς τε εἶναι ἀλλήλοις. καὶ ᾿Αριστο- 
τέλης μὲν τὸν ἸΚορίνθιόν φησιν εἶναι τὸν σοφόν" 
Πλάτων δὲ οὔ φησι. 

Τούτου ἐστί: Μελέτη τὸ πᾶν. ἤθελε δὲ καὶ 
τὸν ᾿Ισθμὸν διορύξαι. 

Φέρεται δὲ αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐπιστολή" 


Περίανδρος τοῖς σοφοῖς 


“ Πρλλὰ χάρις τῷ Πυθοῖ ᾿Απόλλωνι τοῦ εἰς ἕν 
ἐλθόντας εὑρεῖν. ἀξοῦντί τε καὶ ἐς Ἰζόρινθον ταὶ 
ἐμαὶ ἐπιστολαί. ἐγὼν δὲ ὑμᾶς ἀποδέχομαι, ὡς 
ἴστε αὐτοί, ὅτι δαμοτικώτατα. πεύθομαι ὡς πέρυτι 
ἐγένετο ὑμῶν ἁλία παρὰ τὸν Λυδὸν ἐς Σάρδεις. 
ἤδη ὧν μὴ ὀκνεῖτε καὶ παρ᾽ ἐμὲ φοιτῆν τὸν Ἱζορίνθου 
τύραννον. ὑμᾶς γὰρ καὶ ἄσμενοι ὄψονται Ἰζορίνθιοι 
φοιτεῦντας ἐς οἶκον τὸν Περιάνδρου." 


Περίανδρος Προκλεῖ 


τὺ “Ἐμὶν μὲν ἀκούσιον τᾶς δάμαρτος τὸ ἄγος" τὺ 
fot 3 “- 

δὲ ἑκὼν τῷ παιδί με ἄπο θυμοῦ ποιήσαις ἀδικεῖς. 

ἣ ὧν παῦσον τὰν ἀπήνειαν τῶ παιδός, ἢ ἐγὼν τὺ 

ἰκαω προς το κει εν ὡς ΣΡ a, Ca 

ἃ Periander is mentioned in the Politics of Aristotle 


(v. 4, 1304 a 32), but not as one of the Seven Wise Men, In 
Plato's Protagoras, $43 a, where the Seven Wise Men are 
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He flourished about the 38th Olympiad and was 
tyrant for forty years. 

Sotion and Heraclides and Pamphila in the fifth 
book of her Commentaries distinguish two Perianders, 
one a tyrant, the other a sage who was born in 
Ambracia. Neanthes of Cyzicus also says this, and 
adds that they were near relations. And Aristotle? 
maintains that the Corinthian Periander was the 
sage ; while Plato denies this. 

His apophthegm is: Practice makes perfect. He 

lanned a canal across the Isthmus. 

A letter of his is extant : 


Periander to the Wise Men 


“Very grateful am I to the Pythian Apollo that I 
found you gathered together; and my letters will 
also bring you to Corinth, where, as you know, I will 
give you a thoroughly popular reception. I learn 
that last year you met in Sardis at the Lydian court. 
Do not hesitate therefore to come to me, the ruler 
of Corinth. The Corinthians will be pleased to see 
you coming to the house of Periander.” 


Periander to Procles 


‘The murder of my wife was unintentional; but 
yours is deliberate guilt when you set my son’s 
heart against me. Either therefore put an end to 
my son’s harsh treatment, or I will revenge myself 


enumerated, Periander’s name is omitted, his place being 
taken by Myson. It would almost seem as if Diogenes 
Laertius knew of some passage in Aristotle in which Peri- 
ander was called one of the Seven, though no such passage 
is extant. 
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ἀμυνοῦμαι. καὶ γὰρ δὴν καὶ αὐτὸς ποινὰς ἔτισα 
τὶν τᾷ θυγατρί, συγκατακαύσαις αὐτᾷ τὰ πασᾶν 
Kopwhtav εἵματα." 

Ἔγραψε δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ Θρασύβουλος οὕτω" 


Θρασύβουλος Περιάνδρῳ 

“Τῷ μὲν κήρυκι σεῦ οὐδὲν ὑπεκρινάμην: ἀγαγὼν 
δὲ αὐτὸν ἐς λήϊον, τοὺς ὑπερφυέας τῶν ἀσταχύων 
ῥάβδῳ παίων ἀπεθέριζον, ὁμαρτέοντος ἐκείνου. 
καί σοι ἀναγγελέει εἰ ἐπέροιο, ὃ τι μευ ἀκούσειεν 
ἢ ἴδοι. σὺ δὲ ποίει οὕτως, ἣν γ᾽ ἐθέλῃς καρτύνασθαι 
τὴν αἰσυμνητίην" τοὺς ἐξόχους τῶν πολιτέων ἐξ- 
αίρειν, ἦν τέ τις ἐχθρός τοι φαίνηται, ἦν τε μή. 
ὕποπτος γὰρ ἀνδρὶ αἰσυμνήτῃ καὶ τῶν τις ἑτάρων. 


Κεφ. η. ΑΝΑΧΑΡΣΙΣ O ΣΚΥΘΗΣ 


᾿Ανάχαρσις ὁ Σκύθης Τνούρου μὲν ἦν υἱός, 
ἀδελφὸς δὲ Kadoviéa τοῦ Σκυθῶν βασιλέως, 
μητρὸς δὲ “Ἑλληνίδος. διὸ καὶ δίγλωττος ἦν. 
οὗτος ἐποίησε τῶν τε παρὰ τοῖς Σικύθαις νομίμων 
καὶ τῶν παρὰ τοῖς “Ἕλλησιν, εἰς εὐτέλειαν βίου καὶ 
τὰ κατὰ τὸν πόλεμον ἔπη ὀκτακόσια. παρέσχε δὲ 
καὶ ἀφορμὴν παροιμίας διὰ τὸ παρρησιαστὴς εἶναι, 
τὴν ἀπὸ Σκυθῶν ῥῆσιν. , ea a 

Λέγει δὲ αὐτὸν Σωσικράτης ἐλθεῖν εἰς ᾿Αθήνας 
κατὰ τὴν τεσσαρακοστὴν ἐβδόμην ᾿Ολυμπιάδα 
ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Evxpdrous. Ἕρμιππος δὲ πρὸς 
τὴν Σόλωνος οἰκίαν ἀφικόμενον τῶν θεραπόντων 
τινὶ κελεῦσαι μηνῦσαι ὅτι παρείη πρὸς αὐτὸν 
᾿Ανάχαρσις, καὶ βούλοιτο αὐτὸν θεάσασθαι, ξένος 
καὶ 6 θεράπων εἰσ- 
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on you. For long ago I made expiation to you for 
your daughter by burning on her pyre the apparel 
of all the women of Corinth.” 
There is also a letter written to him by Thrasybulus, 
as follows : 
Thrasybulus to Periander 


* I made no answer to your herald ; but I took him 
into a cornfield, and with a staff smote and cut off 
the over-grown ears of corn, while he accompanied 
me. And if you ask him what he heard and what he 
saw, he will give his message. And this is what you 
must do if you want to strengthen your absolute 
rule: put to death those among the citizens who 
are pre-eminent, whether they are hostile to you or 
not. For to an absolute ruler even a friend is an 
object of suspicion.” 


Cnuarter 8. ANACHARSIS 


Anacharsis the Scythian was the son of Gnurus 
and brother of Caduidas, king of Scythia. His mother 
was a Greek, and for that reason he spoke both 
languages. He wrote on the institutions of the 
Greeks and the Seythians, dealing with simplicity of 
life and military matters, a poem of 800 lines. So 
outspoken was he that he furnished occasion for a 
proverb, “ To talk like a Scythian.” 

Sosicrates makes him come to Athens about the 
47th Olympiad? in the archonship of Eucrates. 
Hermippus relates that on his arrival at the house 
of Solon he told one of the servants to announce 
that Anacharsis had come and was desirous of seeing 
him and, if possible, of becoming his guest. The 

4 §91-588 κι. 
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αγγείλας ἐκελεύσθη ὑπὸ τοῦ Σόλωνος εἰπεῖν αὐτῷ, 
ὅτιπερ ἐν ταῖς ἰδίαις πατρίσι ξένους ποιοῦνται. 
ἔνθεν ὁ ᾿Ανάχαρσις ἑλὼν ἔφη νῦν αὐτὸν ἐν τῇ 
πατρίδι εἶναι καὶ προσήκειν αὐτῷ ξένους ποιεῖσθαι. 
ὁ δὲ καταπλαγεὶς τὴν ἑτοιμότητα εἰσέφρησεν αὐτὸν 
καὶ μέγιστον φίλον ἐποιήσατο. 

Μετὰ χρόνον δὲ παραγενόμενος εἰς τὴν Σικυθίαν 
καὶ δοκῶν τὰ νόμιμα παραλύειν τῆς πατρίδος πολὺς 
Ἅ 3 Foal ἐλλ' pe δ, θ 4 ὁ ft A 
ὧν ἐν τῷ ἑλληνίζειν, τοξευθεὶς ἐν κυνηγεσίῳ πρὸς 

io Ad ~ λ - 3 ἢ! δι a x ‘ Xr , ov fe a 
τἀδελφοῦ τελευτᾷ, εἰπὼν διὰ μὲν τὸν λόγον ἐκ τῆς 
ε ; a 3 ᾿ 3 a 3 
Ἑλλάδος σωθῆναι, διὰ δὲ τὸν φθόνον ἐν τῇ οἰκείᾳ 
ἀπολέσθαι. ἔνιοι δὲ τελετὰς “ξλληνικὰς ἐπιτελοῦντα 
διαχρησθῆναι. 

Καὶ ἔστιν ἡμῶν εἰς αὐτόν" 

ἐς Σκυθίην ᾿Ανάχαρσις ὅτ᾽ ἤλυθε, πολλὰ πλανηθεὶς 

πάντας ἔπειθε βιοῦν ἤθεσιν ᾿Ἐλλαδικοῖς. 

τὸν δ᾽ ἔτι μῦθον ἄκραντον ἐνὶ στομάτεσσιν ἔχοντα 

πτηνὸς ἐς ἀθανάτους ἥρπασεν ὦκα δόναξ. 


Οὗτος τὴν ἄμπελον εἶπε τρεῖς φέρειν βότρυς" τὸν 
πρῶτον ἡδονῆς" τὸν δεύτερον μέθης" τὸν τρίτον 
ἀηδίας. θαυμάζειν δὲ ἔφη πῶς παρὰ τοῖς “EAAnow 
ἀγωνίζονται μὲν οἱ τεχνῦται, κρίνουσι δὲ of μὴ 
τεχνῖται. ἐρωτηθεὶς πῶς οὐκ ἂν γένοιτό τις 
φιλοπότης, “et πρὸ ὀφθαλμῶν,᾽᾽ εἶπεν, “ ἔχοι τὰς 
τῶν μεθυόντων ἀσχημοσύνας.᾽᾿ θαυμάζειν τε ἔλεγε 
πῶς οἱ “Ἕλληνες νομοθετοῦντες κατὰ τῶν ὕβρι- 
ζόντων, τοὺς ἀθλητὰς τιμῶσιν em. τῷ τύπτειν 
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servant delivered his message and was ordered by 
Solon to tell him that men as a rule choose their 
guests from among their own countrymen. Then 
Anacharsis tock him up and said that he was now 
in his own country and had a right to be entertained 
as a guest. And Solon, struck with his ready wit, 
admitted him into his house and made him his 
eatest friend. 

After a while Anacharsis returned to Scythia, 
where, owing to his enthusiasm for everything Greek, 
he was supposed to be subverting the national in- 
stitutions, and was killed by his brother while they 
were out hunting together. When struck by the 
arrow he exclaimed, “‘ My reputation carried me 
safe through Greece, but the envy it excited at 
home has been my ruin.” In some accounts it is 
said that he was slain while performing Greek rites. 

Here is my own epitaph upon him?: 

Back from his travels Anacharsis came, 
To hellenize the Scythians all aglow ; 


Ere half his sermon could their minds inflame, 
A wingéd arrow laid the preacher low. 


It was a saying of his that the vine bore three 
kinds of grapes: the first of pleasure, the next of 
intoxication, and the third of disgust. He said he 
wondered why in Greece experts contend in the 
games and non-experts award the prizes. Being 
asked how one could avoid becoming a toper, he 
answered, “ By keeping before your eyes the dis- 
graceful exhibition made by the drunkard.” Again, 
he expressed surprise that the Greek lawgivers should 
impose penalties on wanton outrage, while they 
honour athletes for bruising one another. After 


° Anth, Pal. vii. 92. 
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ἀλλήλους. μαθὼν τέτταρας δακτύλους εἶναι τὲ 
πάχος τῆς νεώς, τοσοῦτον ἔφη τοῦ θανάτου τοὺς 
πλέοντας ἀπέχειν. 

104 Τὸ ἔλαιον μανίας φάρμακον ἔλεγε διὰ τὸ 
ἀλειφομένους τοὺς ἀθλητὰς ἐπιμαίνεσθαι ἀλλή- 
λοις. πῶς, ἔλεγεν, ἀπαγορεύοντες τὸ ψεύδεσθαι 
ἐν ταῖς καπηλείαις φανερῶς ψεύδονται; καὶ 
θαυμάζειν φησὶ πῶς Ἕλληνες ἀρχόμενοι μὲν 
2 - i , A 3 4 
ἐν μικροῖς πίνουσι, πλησθέντες δὲ ἐν μεγάλοις. 
ἐπιγράφεται δὲ αὐτοῦ ταῖς εἰκόσι' ““γλώσσης, 
γαστρός, αἰδοίων κρατεῖν.᾿᾿ ἐρωτηθεὶς εἰ εἰσὶν ἐν 
Σκύθαις αὐλοί, εἶπεν, “ ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ἄμπελοι. ἐρω- 

‘ f - i a4 3 ? Μ 
τηθεὶς τίνα τῶν πλοίων εἰσὶν ἀσφαλέστερα, ἔφη, 
“πὰ νενεωλκημένα.᾽᾿ καὶ τοῦτο ἔφη θαυμασιώ- 
τατον ἑωρακέναι παρὰ τοῖς "EAAnow, ὅτι τὸν μὲν 
καπνὸν ἐν τοῖς ὄρεσι καταλείπουσι, τὰ δὲ ξύλα εἰς 
τὴν πόλιν κομίζουσιν. ἐρωτηθεὶς πότεροι πλείους 
εἰσίν, οἱ ζῶντες ἢ of νεκροί, ἔφη, “τοὺς οὖν 

é fol , th 3 a e 13 a 
πλέοντας ποῦ τίθης ;" ὀνειδιζόμενος ὑπὸ ᾿Αττικοῦ 
ὅτι Σκύθης ἐστίν, ἔφη, “ ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοῦ μὲν ὄνειδος ἡ 

105 πατρίς, σὺ δὲ τῆς πατρίδος ᾿᾿ ἐρωτηθεὶς τί ἐστιν ἐν 
3 ’ 3 ta A ~ ww τ ~ ” 
ἀνθρώποις ἀγαθόν τε καὶ φαῦλον, ἔφη, “ γλῶσσα. 

- wv μὲ , Ψ “- y, a 
κρεῖττον ἔλεγεν ἕνα φίλον ἔχειν πολλοῦ ἄξιον ἢ 
πολλοὺς μηδενὸς ἀξίους. τὴν ἀγορὰν ὡρισμένον 
Lg , 2 13 , > “- ᾿ ~ 
ἔφη τόπον εἰς τὸ ἀλλήλους ἀπατᾶν καὶ πλεονεκτεῖν. 
ὑπὸ μειρακίου παρὰ πότον ὑβρισθεὶς ἔφη, “μει- 
ράκιον, ἐὰν νέος ὧν τὸν οἶνον οὐ φέρῃς, γέρων 
γενόμενος ὕδωρ οἴσεις.᾿᾿ 





2 i.e. in the form of charcoal. Cf. A. 5. Ferguson in 
Class. Rev. vol. xxxi. p. 97. 
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ascertaining that the ship’s side was four fingers’ 
breadth in thickness, he remarked that the passengers 
were just so far from death. 

Oil he called a drug which produced madness, 
because the athletes when they anoint themselves 
with it are maddened against each other. How is 
it, he asked, that the Greeks prohibit falsehood and 
yet obviously tell falsehoods in retail trade? Nor 
could he understand why at the beginning of their 
feasts they drink from small goblets and when they 
are ‘full’ from large ones. The inscription on his 
statues is: “ Bridle speech, gluttony, and sensuality.” 
Being asked if there were flutes in Scythia, he replied, 
“No, nor yet vines.” To the question what vessels 
were the safest his reply was, “‘ Those which have 
been hauled ashore.” And he declared the strangest 
thing he had seen in Greece to be that they leave 
the smoke on the mountains and convey the fuel 
into the citys When some one inquired which 
were more in number, the living or the dead, he 
rejoined, “In which category, then, do you place 
those who are on the seas?’ When some Athenian 
reproached him with being a Scythian, he replied, 
“ Well, granted that my country is a disgrace to 
me, you are a disgrace to your country.” To the 
question, “‘ What among men is both good and bad?” 
his answer was “ The tongue.” He said it was 
better to have one friend of great worth than many 
friends worth nothing at all. He defined the market 
as a place set apart where men may deceive and 
overreach one another. When insulted by a boy 
over the wine he said, “ If you cannot carry your 
liquor when you are young, boy, you will be a water 
carrier when you are old.” 
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Εὗρε δ᾽ εἰς τὸν βίον dyxupdy τε καὶ κεραμικὸν 
τροχόν, ὥς τινες. 
Καὶ ἐπέστειλεν ὧδε" 


᾿Ανάχαρσις Kpoiow 
“Ἐγώ, βασιλεῦ Λυδῶν, ἀφῖγμαι εἰς τὴν τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων, διδαχθησόμενος ἤθη τὰ τούτων καὶ 
ἐπιτηδεύματα. χρυσοῦ δ᾽ οὐδὲ δέομαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπό- 
χρὴ με ἐπανήκειν ἐς Σκύθας ἄνδρα ἀμείνονα. 
ἥκω γοῦν ἐς Σάρδεις, πρὸ μεγάλου ποιούμενος ἐν 
γνώμῃ τοι γενέσθαι." 


Κεφ. θ΄. ΜΥΣΩΝ 


106 Μύσων Στρύμωνος, ὥς φησι Σωσικράτης Ἕρμ- 
ἱππὸν παρατιθέμενος, τὸ γένος Χηνεύς, ἀπὸ κώμης 
τινὸς Οἰταϊκῆς ἢ Λακωνικῆς, σὺν τοῖς ἑπτὰ κατ- 
ἀριθμεῖται. φασὶ δὲ αὐτὸν καὶ τυράννου πατρὸς 
εἶναι. λέγεται δὴ πρός τινος ᾿Αναχάρσιδος πυν- 
θανομένου εἴ τις αὐτοῦ σοφώτερος εἴη, τὴν 
Πυθίαν ἀνελεῖν; ἅπερ προείρηται ἐν τῷ Θαλοῦ βίῳ 
ὑπὲρ Χίλωνος" 

Oiraidy τινά φημι Μύσων᾽ ἐνὶ Χηνὶ γενέσθαι 

σοῦ μᾶλλον πραπίδεσσιν ἀρηρότα πευκαλίμῃσι. 


4 A > - > 4 τὰ ‘ 
πολυπραγμονήσαντα δὲ ἐλθεῖν εἰς τὴν κώμην καὶ 
εὑρεῖν αὐτὸν θέρους ἐχέτλην ἀρότρῳ προσαρμότ- 
τοντα, καὶ εἰπεῖν, “ἀλλ᾽, ὦ Μύσων, οὐχ ὥρα νῦν 
3 , 3} ε ᾿ f 22 oo? > 
ἀρότρου. καὶ μάλα, εἶπεν, ὥστε ἐπι- 
ἄλλοι δὲ τὸν χρησμὸν οὕτως ἔχειν 
᾿ , με 
φασί, “" ᾿Ἡτεῖόν τινά φημι" καὶ ζητοῦσι τί ἐστιν 

1 ἀνειπεῖν vulg.: corr. H. Richards. 
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According to some he was the inventor of the anchor 
and the potter’s wheel. 
To him is attributed the following letter : 


Anacharsis to Croesus 


“1 have come, O King of the Lydians, to the land 
of the Greeks to be instructed in their manners and 
pursuits. And I am not even in quest of gold, but 
am well content to return to Scythia a better man. 
At all events here I am in Sardis, being greatly 
desirous of making your acquaintance.” 


Cuarter 9. MYSON (δ. 600 5.6) 


Myson was the son of Strymon, according to 
Sosicrates, who quotes Hermippus as his authority, 
and a native of Chen, a village in the district of 
Oeta or Laconia; and he is reckoned one of the 
Seven Sages. They say that his father was a tyrant. 
We are told by some one that, when Anacharsis 
inquired if there were anyone wiser than himself, 
the Pythian priestess gave the response which has 
already been quoted in the Life of Thales as her reply 
to a question by Chilon ¢ : 

Myson of Chen in Oeta ; this is he 

Who for wiseheartedness surpasseth thee. 
His curiosity aroused, Anacharsis went to the village in 
summer time and found him fitting a share to a plough 
and said, ‘‘ Myson, this is not the season for the 
plough.” ‘‘ It is just the time to repair it,” was the 
reply. Others cite the first line of the oracle differ- 
ently, * Myson of Chen in Etis,”” and inquire what 


2 Anth, Plan. vi. 40. 
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ὁ τεῖος. Παρμενίδης μὲν οὖν δῆμον εἶναι 
Λακωνικῆς, ὅθεν εἶναι τὸν Μύσωνα. Σωσικράτης 
δ᾽ ἐν Διαδοχαῖς, ἀπὸ μὲν πατρὸς ᾿Ητεῖον εἶναι, ἀπὸ 
δὲ μητρὸς Χηνέα. Εὐθύφρων δ᾽ ὁ “Ηρακλείδου 
τοῦ Ποντικοῦ, Κρῆτά φησιν εἶναι' ᾿Ητείαν γὰρ 
πόλιν εἶναι Ἰζρήτης. ᾿Αναξίλαος δ᾽ ᾿Αρκάδα. 
Μέμνηται δ᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ ᾿ἱππῶναξ εἰπών" 


καὶ Μύσων ὃν '“Ωπόλλων 
3 a 2 ~ ; é 
ἀνεῖλεν ἀνδρῶν σωφρονέστατον πάντων. 


᾿Αριοτόξενος δέ φησιν ἐν τοῖς σποράδην οὐ πόρρω 
Τίμωνος αὐτὸν καὶ ᾿Απημάντου γεγονέναι" μισ- 


108 ανθρωπεῖν γάρ. ὀφθῆναι γοῦν ἐν Λακεδαίμονι 


μόνον ἐπ᾽ ἐρημίας γελῶντα" ἄφνω δέ τινος ἐπι- 
στάντος καὶ πυθομένου διὰ τί μηδενὸς παρόντος 
γελᾷ, φάναι, “" δι’ αὐτὸ τοῦτο." φησὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αριστό- 
é 9 ἔνθ, } é3 é τ᾿ “ δὲ ΟΥ̓ 
evos ὅτι ἔνθεν καὶ ἄδοξος ἦν, ὅτι μηδὲ πόλεως, 
ἀλλὰ κώμης, καὶ ταῦτα ἀφανοῦς. ὅθεν διὰ τὴν 
ἀδοξίαν αὐτοῦ καὶ τὰ αὐτοῦ τινας Πεισιστράτῳ 
περιθεῖναι τῷ τυράννῳ, χωρὶς Πλάτωνος τοῦ 
é , ‘ ΕἸ lol Α > σι 

φιλοσόφου. μέμνηται γὰρ αὐτοῦ καὶ οὗτος ἐν τῷ 
Πρωταγόρᾳ, ἀντὶ Περιάνδρου θεὶς αὐτόν. 

Ν᾽ » ‘ 3 ~ λό A 4 

Ἑφασκε δὲ μὴ ἐκ τῶν λόγων τὰ πράγματα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν πραγμάτων τοὺς λόγους ζητεῖν' οὐ 
γὰρ ἕνεκα τῶν λόγων τὰ πράγματα συντελεῖσθαι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἕνεκα τῶν πραγμάτων τοὺς λόγους. 

Ὕ 

Κατέστρεψε δὲ βιοὺς ἔτη ἑπτὰ καὶ ἐννενήκοντα. 
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“Myson of Etis” means. Parmenides indeed ex- 
plains that Etis is a district in Laconia to which 
Myson belonged. Sosicrates in his Successions ὁ 
Philosophers makes him belong to Etis on the father's 
side and to Chen on the mother’s. Euthyphro, the 
son of Heraclides of Pontus, declares that he was a 
Cretan, Eteia being a town in Crete. Anaxilaus 
makes him an Arcadian. 
Myson is mentioned by Hipponax, the words 
being *: 
And Myson, whom Apollo's self proclaimed 
Wisest of all men. 


Aristoxenus in his Historical Gleanings says he was 
not unlike Timon and Apemantus, for he was a 
misanthrope. At any rate he was seen in Lace- 
daemon laughing to himself in a lonely spot; and 
when some one suddenly appeared and asked him 
why he laughed when no one was near, he replied, 
“That is just the reason.” And Aristoxenus says 
that the reason why he remained obscure was that 
he belonged to no city but to a village and that an 
unimportant one. Hence because he was unknown, 
some writers, but not Plato the philosopher, attri- 
buted to Pisistratus the tyrant what properly belonged 
to Myson. For Plato mentions him in the Protagoras,° 
reckoning him as one of the Seven instead of 
Periander. 

He used to say we should not investigate facts by 
the light of arguments, but arguments by the light 
of facts; for the facts were not put together to fit 
the arguments, but the arguments to fit the facts, 

He died at the age of ninety-seven. 


9 Br, 45 Bergk. > 848 a. 
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Keg. ι΄. ENIMENIAHS 


Ἐπιμενίδης, καθά φησι Θεόπομπος καὶ ἄλλοι 
συχνοί, πατρὸς μὲν ἦν Φαιστίου, οἱ δὲ Δωσιάδα 
of δὲ ᾿Αγησάρχου' Ἀρὴς τὸ γένος ἀπὸ Κνωσοῦ, 
καθέσει τῆς κόμης τὸ εἶδος παραλλάσσων. οὗτός 
ποτε πεμφθεὶς παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς εἰς ἀγρὸν ἐπὶ 
πρόβατον, τῆς ὁδοῦ κατὰ μεσημβρίαν ἐκκλίνας 
ὑπ᾽ ἄντρῳ τινὶ κατεκοιμήθη ἑπτὰ καὶ πεντήκοντα 
ἔτη. διαναστὰς δὲ μετὰ ταῦτα ἐζήτει τὸ πρό- 
βατον, νομίζων ἐπ᾽ ὀλίγον κεκοιμῆσθαι. ὡς δὲ 
οὐχ εὕρισκε, παρεγένετο εἰς τὸν ἀγρόν, καὶ μετ- 
ἐσκευασμένα πάντα καταλαβὼν καὶ παρ᾽ ἑτέρῳ 
τὴν κτῆσιν, πάλιν ἧκεν εἰς ἄστυ διαπορούμενος. 
κἀκεῖ δὲ εἰς τὴν ἑαυτοῦ εἰσιὼν οἰκίαν περιέτυχε 
τοῖς πυνθανομένοις τίς εἴη, ἕως τὸν νεώτερον 
ἀδελφὸν εὑρὼν τότε ἤδη γέροντα ὄντα, πᾶσαν 
γνωσθεὶς δὲ 
παρὰ τοῖς Ἕλλησι θεοφιλέστατος εἶναι ὑπελήφθη. 

Τότε καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις [τότε] λοιμῷ κατεχομένοις 
ἔχρησεν ἡ Πυθία καθῆραι τὴν πόλιν" οἱ δὲ πέμ.- 
πουσι ναῦν τε καὶ Νικίαν τὸν Νικηράτου εἰς 

ἤτην, καλοῦντες τὸν ᾿Ἐπιμενίδην. καὶ ὃς ἐλθὼν 
᾿Ολυμπιάδι τεσσαρακοστῇ ἕκτῃ ἐκάθηρεν αὐτῶν 
τὴν πόλιν καὶ ἔπαυσε τὸν λοιμὸν τοῦτον τὸν 
τρόπον. λαβὼν πρόβατα μέλανά τε καὶ λευκὰ 
ἤγαγε πρὸς τὸν ἤΑρειον πάγον' κἀκεῖθεν εἴασεν 
ἰέναι of βούλοιντο, προστάξας τοῖς ἀκολούθοις 
ἔνθα ἂν κατακλίνοι αὐτῶν ἕκαστον, θύειν τῷ 
προσήκοντι θεῷ" καὶ οὕτω λῆξαι τὸ κακόν. ὅθεν 
ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἔστιν εὑρεῖν κατὰ τοὺς δήμους τῶν 

@ 595-592 B.c. 
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Cuarter 10. EPIMENIDES (ce. 600 p.c.) 


Epimenides, according to Theopompus and many 
other writers, was the son of Phaestius; some, how- 
ever, make him the son of Dosiadas, others of 
Agesarchus. He was a native of Cnossos in Crete, 
though from wearing his hair long he did not look 
like a Cretan. One day he was sent into the country 
by his father to look for a stray sheep, and at noon 
he turned aside out of the way, and went to sleep 
ina cave, where he slept for fifty-seven years. After 
this he got up and went in search of the sheep, think- 
ing he had been asleep only a short time. And when 
he could not find it, he came to the farm, and found 
everything changed and another owner in possession. 
Then he went back to the town in utter perplexity; 
and there, on entering his own house, he fell in with 
people who wanted to know who he was. At length 
he found his younger brother, now an old man, and 
learnt the truth from him. So he became famous 
throughout Greece, and was believed to be a special 
favourite of heaven. 

Hence, when the Athenians were attacked by 
pestilence, and the Pythian priestess bade them 
purify the city, they sent a ship commanded by 
Nicias, son of Niceratus, to Crete to ask the help of 
Epimenides. And he came in the 46th Olympiad,* 
purified their city, and stopped the pestilence in the 
following way. He took sheep, some black and 
others white, and brought them to the Areopagus ; 
and there‘he let them go whither they pleased, 
instructing those who followed them to mark the 
spot where each sheep lay down and offer a sacrifice 
to the local divinity. And thus, it is said, the plague 
was stayed. Hence even to this day altars may be 
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3 , ‘ 2 , e ra a 
᾿Αθηναίων βωμοὺς ἀνωνύμους, ὑπόμνημα τῆς 
- » 

τότε γενομένης ἐξιλάσεως. οἱ δὲ τὴν αἰτίαν 
εἰπεῖν τοῦ λοιμοῦ τὸ Κυλώνειον ἄγος σημαίνειν 
τε τὴν ἀπαλλαγήν: καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἀποθανεῖν 
δύο νεανίας, Kparivov καὶ KryoiBiov, καὶ λυθῆναι 
τὴν συμφορᾶν. 

᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ τάλαντον ἐψηφίσαντο δοῦναι αὐτῷ 
καὶ ναῦν τὴν ἐς Κρήτην ἀπάξουσαν αὐτόν. ὁ δὲ 
τὸ μὲν ἀργύριον οὐ προσήκατο" φιλίαν δὲ καὶ 
συμμαχίαν ἐποιήσατο Κνωσίων καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων. 
Καὶ ἐπανελθὼν ἐπ᾽ οἴκου μετ᾽ οὐ πολὺ μετ- 
ἤλλαξεν, ὥς φησι Φλέγων ἐν τῷ Περὶ μακροβίων, 
βιοὺς ἔτη ἑπτὰ καὶ πεντήκοντα καὶ ἑκατόν: ὡς 
δὲ Κρῆτες λέγουσιν, ἑνὸς δέοντα τριακόσια" ὡς 
x Lar , ε ᾿ > , , 
δὲ Ἐενοφάνης ὁ Ἰζολοφώνιος ἀκηκοέναι φησί, 
τέτταρα πρὸς τοῖς πεντήκοντα καὶ ἑκατόν. 

3 if A ,΄ ‘ Lg a 

Ἐποίησε δὲ Ἰζουρήτων καὶ Κορυβάντων γένεσιν 
καὶ Θεογονίαν, ἔπη πεντακισχίλια, ᾿Αργοῦς vav- 
πηγίαν τε καὶ ᾿Ιάσονος εἰς KéAyous ἀπόπλουν 
ἔπη ἑξακισχίλια πεντακόσια. συνέγραψε δὲ καὶ 
καταλογάδην Περὶ θυσιῶν καὶ τῆς ἐν Κρήτῃ 

, " ἢ " ye ‘v6 > 

πολιτείας καὶ Περὶ Μίνω καὶ Ῥαδαμάνθυος εἰς 
ἔπη τετρακισχίλια. ἱδρύσατο δὲ καὶ παρ᾽ ᾿Αθη- 
ναίοις τὸ ἱερὸν τῶν Σεμνῶν, ὥς φησι Λόβων 6 
᾿Αργεῖος ἐν τῷ Περὶ ποιητῶν. λέγεται δὲ καὶ 
πρῶτος οἰκίας καὶ ἀγροὺς καθῆραι καὶ ἱερὰ ἱδρύ- 
σασθαι. εἰσὶ δ᾽ of μὴ κοιμηθῆναι αὐτὸν λέγουσιν, 
ἀλλὰ χρόνον τινὰ ἐκπατῆσαι ἀσχολούμενον περὶ 
ῥιζοτομίαν. 


- 


τ 





4 These long poems may have been written by Lobon 
himself on the Hesiodic model ; or Lobon may merely have 
affirmed their existence in his treatise On Poets. 
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found in different parts of Attica with no name 
inseribed upon them, which are memorials of this 
atonement. According to some writers he declared 
the plague to have been caused by the pollution 
which Cylon brought on the city and showed them 
how to remove it. In consequence two young men, 
Cratinus and Ctesibius, were put to death and the 
city was delivered from the scourge. 

The Athenians voted him a talent in money and 
a ship to convey him back to Crete. The money he 
declined, but he concluded a treaty of friendship 
and alliance between Cnossos and Athens. 

So he returned home and soon afterwards died. 
According to Phlegon in his work On Longevity he lived 
one hundred and fifty-seven years; according to the 
Cretans two hundred and ninety-nine years. Xeno- 
phanes of Colophon gives his age as 154, according 
to hearsay. 

He wrote a poem On the Birth of the Curetes and 
Corybantes and a Theogony,? 5000 lines in all ; another 
on the building of the Argo and Jason’s voyage to 
Colchis in 6500 lines. He also compiled prose works 
On Sacrifices and the Cretan Constitution, also On 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, running to about 4000 lines. 
At Athens again he founded the temple of the 
Eumenides, as Lobon of Argos tells us in his work 
On Poets. He is stated to have been the first who 
purified houses and fields, and the first who founded 
temples. Some are found to maintain that he did 
not go to sleep but withdrew himself? for a while, 
engaged in gathering simples. 


> This is the meaning of ἐκπατεῖν in three other passages, 
iv. 19, ix. 3, 63, in the last of which it is glossed by ἐρημάζειν, 
as if the sage were a recluse, a lover of solitude. 
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Φέρεται δ' αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐπιστολὴ πρὸς Σόλωνα 
τὸν νομοθέτην, περιέχουσα πολιτείαν ἣν διέταξε 
Κρησὶ Μίνως. ἀλλὰ Δημήτριος ὁ Μάγνης ἐν 
τοῖς περὶ ὁμωνύμων ποιητῶν τε καὶ συγγραφέων 
διελέγχειν πειρᾶται τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ὡς rae κε 
μὴ τῇ Κρητικῇ φωνῇ γεγραμμένην, ᾿Ατθίδι δὲ 
καὶ ταύτῃ νέᾳ. ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ ἄλλην εὗρον ἐπιστολὴν 
ἔχουσαν οὕτως" 


᾿Ἐπιμενίδης Σόλωνι 


“Θάρρει, ὦ ἑταῖρε. αἱ γὰρ ἔτι θητευόντεσσιν 
᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ μὴ εὐνομημένοις ἐπεθήκατο Πεισί- 
στρατος, εἶχέ κα τὰν ἀρχὰν ἀεί, ἀνδραποδι- 
ἐάμενος τὼς πολιήτας: νῦν δὲ οὐ κακὼς ἄνδρας 
δουλῶται: τοὶ μεμναμένοι τᾶς Σόλωνος μανύσιος 
ἀλγιόντι m8’ αἰσχύνας οὐδὲ ἀνεξοῦνται τυραν- 
νούμενοι. ἀλλ᾽ αἴ κα Πεισίστρατος «αὐτὸς» κατα- 
σχέθῃ τὰν πόλιν, οὐ μὰν ἐς παῖδάς γε τήνω ἔλπομαι 
τὸ κράτος ἵξεσθαι' δυσμάχανον γὰρ ἀνθρώπως 
ἐλευθεριάξαντας ἐν τεθμοῖς ἀρίστοις δούλως ἦμεν. 
τὺ δὲ μὴ ἀλᾶσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἕρπε ἐς ρήτην ποθ dud. 
τουτᾶ yap οὐκ ἐσεῖταί τιν δεινὸς ὁ μόναρχος" αἱ 
δέ πη ἐπ᾽ ἀλατείᾳ ἐγκύρσωντί τοι τοὶ τήνω φίλοι, 
δειμαίνω μή τι δεινὸν πάθῃς. 


Καὶ οὗτος μὲν ὧδε. φησὶ δὲ Δημήτριός τινας 
ἱστορεῖν ὡς λάβοι παρὰ Νυμφῶν ἔδεσμά τι καὶ 
φυλάττοι ἐν χηλῇ βοός" προσφερόμενός τε κατ᾽ 
ὀλίγον μηδεμιᾷ κενοῦσθαι ἀποversing with Theaetetus about knowledge, he sent 
him away, as Plato says, fired with a divine impulse ; 
but when Euthyphro had indicted his father for 
manslaughter, Socrates, after some conversation with 
him upon piety, diverted him from his purpose. 
Lysis, again, he turned, by exhortation, into a most 
virtuous character. For he had the skill to draw 
his arguments from facts. And when his son 

4 So. in the Connus, Meineke, C.G.F. i. 201 sq., ii. 703. 

® Clouds, 362. © 174 a, 
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Lamprocles was violently angry with his mother 
Socrates made him feel ashamed of himself, as I 
believe Xenophon has told us. When Plato’s brother 
Glaucon was desirous of entering upon politics 
Socrates dissuaded him, as Xenophon relates, because 
of his want of experience; but on the contrary he 
encouraged Charmides to take up politics because he 
had a gift that way.2 

He roused Iphicrates the general to a martial 
spirit by showing him how the fighting cocks of 
Midias the barber flapped their wings in defiance of 
those of Callias. Glauconides demanded that he 
should be acquired for the state as if he were some 
pheasant or peacock. 

He used to say it was strange that, if you asked 
a man how many sheep he had, he could easily tell 
you the precise number ; whereas he could not name 
his friends or say how many he had, so slight was 
the value he set upon them. Seeing Euclides keenly 
interested in eristic arguments, he said to him: 
* You will be able to get on with sophists, Euclides, 
but with men not at all.” For he thought there 
was no use in this sort of hair-splitting, as Plato shows 
us in the Euthydemus. 

Again, when Charmides offered him some slaves in 
order that he might derive an income from them, he 
declined the offer ; and according to some he scorned 
the beauty of Alcibiades. He would extol leisure as 
the best of possessions, according to Xenophon in the 
Symposium. There is, he said, only one good, that 
is, knowledge, and only one evil, that is, ignorance ; 
wealth and good birth bring their possessor no 
dignity, but on the contrary evil. At all events, 
when some one told him that Antisthenes’ mother 
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was a Thracian, he replied, ‘‘ Nay, did you expect 
a man so noble to have been born of two Athenian 
parents?” He made Crito ransom Phaedo who, 
having been taken prisoner in the war, was kept in 
degrading slavery, and so won him for philosophy. 

Moreover, in his old age he learnt to play the lyre, 
declaring that he saw no absurdity in learning a new 
accomplishment. As Xenophon relates in the Sym- 
posium, it was his regular habit to dance, thinking 
that such exercise helped to keep the body in good 
condition. He used to say that his supernatural 
sign warned him beforehand of the future ; that to 
make a good start was no trifling advantage, but a 
trifle turned the scale; and that he knew nothing 
except just the fact of his ignorance. He said that, 
when people paid a high price for fruit which had 
ripened early, they must despair of seeing the fruit 
ripen at the proper season. And, being once asked 
in what consisted the virtue of a young man, he 
said, “‘ In doing nothing to excess.” He held that 
geometry should be studied to the point at which a 
man is able to measure the land which he acquires 
or parts with. 

On hearing the line of Euripides’ play Auge where 
the poet says of virtue: 


'Tis best to let her roam at will,® 


he got up and left the theatre. For he said it was 
absurd to make a hue and cry about a slave who 
could not be found, and to allow virtue to perish in 
this way. Some one asked him whether he should 
marry or not, and received the reply, ‘ Whichever 
you do you will repent it.” He used to express his 
astonishment that the sculptors of marble statues 
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should take pains to make the block of marble into 
a perfect likeness of a man, and should take no pains 
about themselves lest they should turn out mere 
blocks, not men. He recommended to the young 
the constant use of the mirror, to the end that hand- 
some men might acquire a corresponding behaviour, 
and ugly men conceal their defects by education. 

He had invited some rich men and, when Xanthippe 
said she felt ashamed of the dinner, ‘‘ Never mind,” 
said he, “' for if they are reasonable they will put up 
with it, and if they are good for nothing, we shall 
not trouble ourselves about them.” He would say 
that the rest of the world lived to eat, while he 
himself ate to live. Of the mass of men who do 
not count he said it was as if some one should object 
to a single tetradrachm as counterfeit and at the 
same time let a whole heap made up of just such 
pieces pass as genuine. Aeschines said to him, “I 
am a poor man and have nothing else to give, but 
I offer you myself,” and Socrates answered, ‘' Nay, 
do you not see that you are offering me the greatest 
gift of all?” To one who complained that he was 
overlooked when the Thirty rose to power, he said, 
“You are not sorry for that, are you?” To one 
who said, “ You are condemned by the Athenians to 
die,’ he made answer, “So are they, by nature.” 
But some ascribe this to Anaxagoras. When his 
wife said, ‘‘ You suffer unjustly,” he retorted, “‘ Why, 
would you have me suffer justly?’ He had a dream 
that some one said to him*: 

On the third day thou shalt come to the fertile fields of 
Phthia; 
and he told Aeschines, ‘‘ On the third day I shall 
die.” ® When he was about to drink the hemlock, 
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Apollodorus offered him a beautiful garment 

die in: ‘‘ What,” said he, “is rypown good 
enough to live in but not to die in?” When 
he was told that So-and-so spoke ill of him, he 
replied, “True, for he has never learnt to speak 
well.” When Antisthenes turned his cloak so that 
the tear in it came into view, “I see,” said he, 
“your vanity through your cloak.” To one who 
said, “Don’t you find so-and-so very offensive?” his 
reply was, “ No, for it takes two to make a quarrel.” 
We ought not to object, he used to say, to be sub- 
jects for the Comic poets, for if they satirize our 
faults they will do us good, and if not they do not 
touch us. When Xanthippe first scolded him and 
then drenched him with water, his rejoinder was, 
“ Did I not say that Xanthippe’s thunder would end 
in rain?’ When Alcibiades declared that the scold- 
ing of Xanthippe was intolerable, ‘‘ Nay, I have got 
used to it,” said he, “ as to the continued rattle of 
a windlass. And you do not mind the cackle of 
geese." “No,” replied Alcibiades, ‘‘ but they fur- 
nish me with eggs and goslings.” ‘“ And Xanthippe,” 
said Socrates, “ is the mother of my children.” When 
she tore his coat off his back in the market-place and 
his acquaintances advised him to hit back, “ Yes, by 
Zeus,” said he, “‘ in order that while we are sparring 
each of you may join in with ‘Go it, Socrates!’ 
Well done, Xanthippe!’” He said he lived with 
a shrew, as horsemen are fond of spirited horses, 
“but just as, when they have mastered these, they 
can easily cope with the rest, so I in the society of 
Xanthippe shall learn to adapt myself to the rest of 
the world.” 

These and the like were his words and deeds, to 
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which the Pythian priestess bore testimony when 
she gave Chaerephon the famous response : 


Of all men living Socrates most wise. 


For this he was most envied ; and especially because 
he would take to task those who thought highly of 
themselves, proving them to be fools, as to be sure 
he treated Anytus, according to Plato’s Meno. For 
Anytus could not endure to be ridiculed by Socrates, 
and so in the first place stirred up against him Aristo- 
phanes and his friends ; then afterwards he helped to 
persuade Meletus to indict him on a charge of im- 
piety and corrupting the youth. 

The indictment was brought by Meletus, and the 
speech was delivered by Polyeuctus, according to 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. The speech 
was written by Polycrates the sophist, according to 
Hermippus; but some say that it was by Anytus. 
Lycon the demagogue had made all the needful 
preparations.2 

Antisthenes in his Successions of Philosophers, and 
Plato in his Apology, say that there were three 
accusers, Anytus, Lycon and Meletus; that Anytus 
was roused to anger on behalf of the craftsmen and 
politicians, Lycon on behalf of the rhetoricians, 
Meletus of the poets, all three of which classes had 
felt the lash of Socrates. Favorinus in the first 
book of his Memorabilia declares that the speech of 
Polyerates against Socrates is not authentic; for he 
mentions the rebuilding of the walls by Conon, which 


Fayorinus and the other from Hermippus. When these are 
removed, the parts assigned to the three accusers, Meletus, 
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did not take place till six years after the death of 
Socrates. And this is the case. 

The affidavit in the case, which is still preserved, says 
Favorinus, in the Metrodn, ran as follows: ‘‘ This in- 
dictment and affidavit is sworn by Meletus, the son 
of Meletus of Pitthos, against Socrates, the son of 
Sophroniscus of Alopece : Socrates is guilty of refus- 
ing to recognize the gods recognized by the state, and 
of introducing other new divinities. He is also guilty 
of corrupting the youth. The penalty demanded is 
death.” The philosopher then, after Lysias had 
written a defence for him, read it through and said : 
“A fine speech, Lysias ; it is not, however, suitable 
to me,” For it was plainly more forensic than 
philosophical. Lysias said,“ If it is a fine speech, 
how can it fail to suit you?” ‘‘ Well,’’ he replied, 
“ would not fine raiment and fine shoes be just as 
unsuitable tome?” 

Justus of Tiberias in his book entitled The Wreath 
says that in the course of the trial Plato mounted 
the platform and began: “Though I am the 
youngest, men of Athens, of all who ever rose to 
address you —whereupon the judges shouted out, 
“ Get down! Get down!” When therefore he was 
condemned by 281 votes more than those given for 
acquittal, and when the judges were assessing what 
he should suffer or what fine he should pay, he pro- 
posed to pay 25 drachmae. Eubulides indeed says 
he offered 100. When this caused an uproar among 
the judges, he said, ‘ Considering my services, | 
assess the penalty at maintenance in the Prytaneum 
at the public expense.” 

Sentence of death was passed, with an accession 
of eighty fresh votes. He was put in prison, and a 
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few days afterwards drank the hemlock, after much 
noble discourse which Plato records in the Phaedo 
Further, according to some, he composed a paean 
beginning : 
All hail, Apollo, H 
Hail Artemis, ye Doble wat 
Dionysodorus denies that he wrote the paean. He 
also composed a fable of Aesop, not very skilfully, 
beginning ¢: r 
“ Judge not, inth,” i 
Se ae Fe ot Coe atop Sas 
So he was taken from among men; and n 
afterwards the Athenians felt sah remorse that oe 
shut up the training grounds and gymnasia. They 
banished the other accusers but put Meletus to death ; 
they honoured Socrates with a bronze statue, the 
work of Lysippus, which they placed in the hall 
of processions. And no sooner did Anytus visit 
Heraclea than the people of that town expelled him 
on that very day. Not only in the case of Socrates 
but in very many others the Athenians repented in 
this way. For they fined Homer (so says Heraclides °) 
50 drachmae for a madman, and said Tyrtaeus was 
beside himself, and they honoured Astydamas before 
Aeschylus and his brother poets with a bronze statue 
Euripides upbraids them thus in his Palamedes: “ Ye 
have slain, have slain, the all-wise, the innocent 
the Muses’ nightingale.”* This is one account ; but 
Philochorus asserts that Euripides died before 
Socrates. 
‘ Anil. Flan. Ay, 18. ‘ia 
ost probal eracli i 
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was perhaps not meant to be tak ; : 
®° Nauck, 7.C.F.*, Bur. 588. en seriously. 
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II. 44-46. SOCRATES 


He was born, according to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, in the archonship of Apsephion, in the 
fourth year of the 77th Olympiad,* on the 6th day 
of the month of Thargelion, when the Athenians 

urify their city, which according to the Delians is 
the birthday of Artemis. He died in the first year 
hes Pe at the age of seventy. With 
t emetrius of Phalerum agrees ; 
was sixty when he died. si ieee in 

Both were pupils of Anaxagoras, I mean Socrates 
and Euripides, who was born in the first year of the 
75th Olympiad in the archonship of Calliades.* 

In my opinion Socrates discoursed on physics as 
well as on ethics, since he holds some conversations 
about providence, even according to Xenophon, who 
however, declares that he only discussed ethics. But 
Plato, after mentioning Anaxagoras and certain other 
physicists in the Apology,* treats for his own part 
themes which Socrates disowned, although he puts 
everything into the mouth of Socrates. 

Aristotle relates that a magician came from Syria 
to Athens and, among other evils with which he 
threatened Socrates, predicted that he would come 
to a violent end. 

I have written verses about him too, as follows ¢: 


Drink then, being in Zeus’s palace, O Socrates; f 
did the god pronounce thee wise, being wisdom imeclt’ 
for when thou didst frankly take the hemlock at the hands 
Eas ilvcranboh back they themselves drained it as it passed 


He was sharply criticized, according to Aristotle 


* 469-468 3c. 


+ 400-399 n.c. 
© 480-479 B.c. ¢ 26 pv. ae 


* Anth. Pal. vii. 96. 
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If. 46-48. SOCRATES—XENOPHON 


in his third book Oa Poeiry, by a certain Antilochus 
of Lemnos, and by Antiphon the soothsayer, just as 
Pythagoras was by Cylon of Croton, or as Homer 
was assailed in his lifetime by Syagrus, and after his 
death by Xenophanes of Colophon. So too Hesiod 
was criticized in his lifetime by Cercops, and after 
his death by the aforesaid Xenophanes; Pindar by 
Amphimenes of Cos; Thales by Pherecydes; Bias 
by Salarus of Priene; Pittacus by Antimenidas and 
Alcaeus; Anaxagoras by Sosibius; and Simonides 
by Timocreon. 

“Of those who succeeded him and were called 
Socratics * the chief were Plato, Kenophon, Anti- 
sthenes, and of ten names on the traditional list the 
most distinguished are Aeschines, Phaedo, Euclides, 
Aristippus. I must first speak of Xenophon; 
Antisthenes will come afterwards among the Cynics ; 
after Xenophon J shall take the Socratics proper, and 
so pass on to Plato. With Plato the ten schools 
begin: he was himself the founder of the First 
Academy. This then is the order which I shall 
follow. 

Of those who bear the name of Socrates there is 
one, a historian, who wrote a geographical work 
upon Argos; another, a Peripatetic philosopher of 
Bithynia; a third, a poet who wrote epigrams ; 
lastly, Socrates of Cos, who wrote on the names of 
the gods. 


Cuarter 6. KENOPHON (426 ?-354 3.c.) 


Xenophon, the son of Gryllus, was a citizen of 
Athens and belonged to the deme Erchia; he was 


alpécewv. The division of moral philosophers into ten schools 
was mentioned above, i, 18. 
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a man of rare modesty and extremely handsome. 
The story goes that Socrates met him in a narrow 
passage, and that he stretched out his stick to bar 
the way, while he inquired where every kind of 
food was sold. Upon receiving a reply, he put 
another question, “‘ And where do men become good 
and honourable?’ Xenophon was fairly puzzled ; 
“ Then follow me,” said Socrates, and learn.” From 
that time onward he was a pupil of Socrates. He 
was the first to take notes of, and to give to the 
world, the conversation of Socrates, under the title 
of Memorabilia. Moreover, he was the first to write 
a history of philosophers. 

Aristippus, in the fourth book of his work On the 
Lusury of the Ancients, declares that he was enamoured 
of Clinias, and said in reference to him, “It is 
sweeter for me to gaze on Clinias than on all the fair 
sights in the world. I would be content to be blind 
to everything else if I could but gaze on him alone. 
I am vexed with the night and with sleep because 
I cannot see Clinias, and most grateful to the day 
and the sun for showing him to me.” 

He gained the friendship of Cyrus in the following 
way. He had an intimate friend named Proxenus, 
a Boeotian, a pupil of Gorgias of Leontini and a 
friend of Cyrus. Proxenus, while living in Sardis at 
the court of Cyrus, wrote a letter to Xenophon at 
Athens, inviting him to come and seek the friendship 
of Cyrus. Xenophon showed this letter to Socrates 
and asked his advice, which was that he should go 
to Delphi and consult the oracle. Xenophon com- 
plied and came into the presence of the god. He 
inquired, not whether he should go and seek service 
with Cyrus, but in what way he should do so. For 
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II. 50-52, XENOPHON 


this Socrates blamed him, yet at the same time he 
advised him to go. On his arrival at the court 
of Cyrus he became as warmly attached to him as 
Proxenus himself. We have his own sufficient narra- 
tive of all that happened on the expedition and on 
the return home. He was, however, at enmity with 
Meno of Pharsalus, the mercenary general, through- 
out the expedition, and, by way of abuse, charges 
him with having a favourite older than himself. 
Again, he reproaches one Apollonides with having 
had his ears bored.4 
After the expedition and the misfortunes which 
overtook it in Pontus and the treacheries of Seuthes, 
the king of the Odrysians, he returned to Asia, 
having enlisted the troops of Cyrus as mercenaries 
in the service of Agesilaus, the Spartan king, to 
whom he was devoted beyond measure. About this 
time he was banished by the Athenians for siding 
with Sparta. When he was in Ephesus and had a 
sum of money, he entrusted one half of it to 
Megabyzus, the priest of Artemis, to keep until his 
return, or if he should never return, to apply to the 
erection of a statue in honour of the goddess. But 
the other half he sent in votive offerings to Delphi. 
Next he came to Greece with Agesilaus, who had 
been recalled to carry on the war against Thebes. 
And the Lacedaemonians conferred on him a privi- 
leged position. 
He then left Agesilaus and made his way to Scillus, 
a place in the territory of Elis not far from the city. 
According to Demetrius of Magnesia he was accom- 
panied by his wife Philesia, and, in a speech written 
for the freedman whom Xenophon prosecuted for 
neglect of duty, Dinarchus mentions that his two 
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II. 62-54. XENOPHON 


sons Gryllus and Diodorus, the Dioscuri as they 
were called, also went with him. Megabyzus having 
arrived to attend the festival, Xenophon received 
from him the deposit of money and bought and 
dedicated to the goddess an estate with a river 
running through, which bears the same name 
Selinus as the river at Ephesus. And from that 
time onward he hunted, entertained his friends, 
and worked at his histories without interruption. 
Dinarchus, however, asserts that it was the 
Lacedaemonians who gave him a house and 
land. 

At the same time we are told that Phylopidas the 
Spartan sent to him at Scillus a present of captive 
slaves from Dardanus, and that he disposed of them 
as he thought fit, and that the Elians marched against 
Scillus, and owing to the slowness of the Spartans 
captured the place, whereupon his sons retired to 
Lepreum with a few of the servants, while Xenophon 
himself, who had previously gone to Elis, went next 
to Lepreum to join his sons, and then made his 
escape with them from Lepreum to Corinth and 
took up his abode there. Meanwhile the Athenians 
passed a decree to assist Sparta, and Xenophon sent 
his sons to Athens to serve in the army in defence 
of Sparta. According to Diocles in his Lives of the 
Philosophers, they had been trained in Sparta itself. 
Diodorus came safe out of the battle without 
performing any distinguished service, and he had a 
son of the same name (Gryllus) as his brother. 
Gryllus was posted with the cavalry and, in the battle 
which took place about Mantinea, fought stoutly and 
fell, as Ephorus relates in his twenty-fifth book, 
Cephisodorus being in command of the cavalry 
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and Hegesilaus commander-in-chief. In this ‘battle 
Epaminondas also fell. On this occasion Xenophon 
is said to have been sacrificing, with a chaplet on his 
head, which he removed when his son’s death was 
announced. But afterwards, upon learning that he 
had fallen gloriously, he replaced the chaplet on his 
head. Some say that he did not even shed tears, but 


exclaimed, ‘“‘ I knéwmy son was mortal.” . Aristotle 
mentions that there were innumerable authors of 
epitaphs and eulogics“upon Gryllus, who wrote, in 
part at least, to gratify his father. Hermippus_ioo, 
in his Life of Theophrastus, affirms. that even 
Isocrates wrote an encomium on Gryllus. Timon, 


however, jeers.at Xenophon in the-lines ¢:: 


A feeble pair or triad of works, or even.a greater number, 
such as would come from. Xenophon or the: might of 


Aeschines, that not unpersuasive writer. 


Such was his life. He flourished in the fourth 
year of the 94th Olympiad,? and he took part in the 
expedition of Cyrus in the archonship of Xenaenetus 
in the year before the death of Socrates. 

He died, according to Ctesiclides* of Athens in 
his list of archons and. Olympic victors, in the first 
year of the 105th Olympiad, in the archonship of 
Callidemides,@ the year in which Philip, the son of 
Amyntas, came to the throne of Macedon: He died 
at Corinth, as is stated by Demetrius of Magnesia, 
obviously at an advanced age. He was a worthy 
man in general, particularly fond of horses and 
hunting, an able tactician as is clear from his writings, 

2 Fr. 26 D. 5 401-400 B.c. 

* Ctesiclides is known to us from Athenaeus, who cites his 
Chronology, vi. 272 c,x. 445 p. It may seem rash to intrude 


him here; but of. iv. 6, where a similar error is certain, 
¢ 360-359 n.c. 
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II. 66-58. XENOPHON 


pious, fond of sacrificing, and an expert in augury 
from the victims; and he made Socrates his exact 
model. 

He wrote some forty books in all, though the 
division into books is not always the same, namely : 


The Anabasis, with a preface to each separate 
book but not one to the whole work. 

Cyropaedia. 

Hellentes 

Memorabilia. 

Symposium. 

Oececonomicus. 

On Horsemanship. 

On Hunting. 

On the Duty of a Cavalry General. 

A Defence of Socrates. 

On Revenues. 

Hieron or Of Tyranny. 

Agesilaus. 

The Constitutions of Athens and Sparta. 


Demetrius of Magnesia denies that the last of 
these works is by Xenophon. There is a tradition 
that he made Thucydides famous by publishing his 
history, which was unknown, and which he might 
have appropriated to his own use. By the sweetness 
of his narrative he earned the name of the Attic 
Muse. Hence he and Plato were jealous of each 
other, as will be stated in the chapter on Plato. 
There is an epigram of mine on him also: 


Up the steep path to fame toiled Xenophon 
In that long march of glorious memories ; 


® Anth. Pal. vii. 97. 
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Xenophon go up to Persia, but because he sought the path 
which leads to the abode of Zeus. For, having shown that 
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In deeds of Greece, how bright his lesson shone! 
How fair was wisdom seen in Socrates ! 4 


There is another on the circumstances of his death ®: 


Albeit the countrymen of Cranaus and Cecrops condemned 
thee, Xenophon, to exile on account of thy friendship for 
Cyrus, i hospitable Corinth welcomed thee, so well con- 
tent with the delights of that city wast thou, and there didst 
resolve to take up thy rest. 

In other authorities I find the statement that he 
flourished, along with the other Socratics, in the 
sgth Olympiad, and Istrus affirms that he was 
banished by a decree of Eubulus and recalled by a 
decree of the same man. 

There have been seven Xenophons: the first our 
subject himself; the second an Athenian, brother 
of Pythostratus, who wrote the Theseid, and himself 
the author, amongst other works, of a biography of 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas ; the third a physician of 
Cos ; the fourth the author of a history of Hannibal ; 
the fifth an authority on legendary marvels; the 
sixth a sculptor, of Paros; the seventh a poet of the 
Old Comedy. 


Cuarter 7. AESCHINES (c. 400 B.c.) 


Aeschines was the son of Charinus the sausage- 
maker, but others make his father’s name Lysanias. 
He was a citizen of Athens, industrious from his 
birth up. For this reason he never quitted Socrates ; 
hence Socrates’ remark, ‘‘ Only the sausage-maker’s 
son knows how to honour me.” YTdomeneus declared 
the great deeds of Greece are the outcome of his training, he 
recalled what a beautiful thing was the wisdom of Socrates.” 

> Anth. Pal. vii. 98. 

° This would be 424-420 B.c., a date obviously absurd as 
the foruit for either Xenophon or Plato. 
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® Tdomeneus, it may be conjectured, relied on some 
Socratic dialogue in which the part assigned by Plato to 
Crito was given to Aeschines. 
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that it was Aeschines, not Crito, who advised Socrates 
jn the prison about making his escape,* but that 
Plato put the words into the mouth of Crito because 
Aeschines was more attached to Aristippus than to 
himself. It was said maliciously—by Menedemus 
of Eretria in particular—that most of the dialogues 
which Aeschines passed off as his own were really 
dialogues of Socrates obtained by him from Xan- 
thippe. Those of them which are said to have no 
beginning (dxépador) are very slovenly and show 
none of the vigour of Socrates; Pisistratus of Ephesus 
even denied that they were written by Aeschines. 
Persaeus indeed attributes the majority of the seven 
to Pasiphon of the school of Eretria, who inserted 
them among the dialogues of Aeschines. Moreover, 
Aeschines made use of the Little Cyrus, the Lesser 
Heracles and the Alcibiades of Antisthenes as well 
as dialogues by other authors. However that may 
be, of the writings of Aeschines those stamped with 
a Socratic character are seven, namely Miltiades, 
which for that reason is somewhat weak; then 
Callias, Axiochus, Aspasia, Alcibiades, Telauges, and 
Rhinon. 

They say that want drove him to Sicily to the 
court of Dionysius, and that Plato took no notice of 
him, but he was introduced to Dionysius by Arist- 
ippus, and on presenting certain dialogues received 
gifts from him. Afterwards on his return to Athens 
he did not venture to lecture owing to the popularity 
of Plato and Aristippus. But he took fees from 
pupils, and subsequently composed forensic speeches 
for aggrieved clients. This is the point of Timon’s 
reference to him as “ the might of Aeschines, that 
not unconvincing writer.” They say that Socrates, 
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seeing how he was pinched by poverty, advised him 
to borrow from himself by reducing his rations. Arist- 
ippus among others had suspicions of the genuine- 
ness of his dialogues. At all events, as he was 
reading one at Megara, Aristippus rallied him by 
asking, ‘‘ Where did you get that, you thief ? ” 

Polycritus of Mende, in the first book of his History 
of Dionysius, says that he lived with the tyrant until 
his expulsion from Syracuse, and survived until the 
return of Dion, and that with him was Carcinus the 
tragic poet. There is also extant an epistle of 
Aeschines to Dionysius. That he had received a 
good rhetorical training is clear from his defence of 
the father of Phaeax the general, and from his 
defence of Dion. He is a close imitator of Gorgias 
of Leontini. Moreover, Lysias attacked him in a 
speech which he entitled “On dishonesty.” And 
from this too it is clear that he was a rhetorician. 
A single disciple of his is mentioned, Aristotle, whose 
nickname was “ Story.” 

Panaetius thinks that, of all the Socratic dia- 
logues, those by Plato, Xenophon, Antisthenes and 
Aeschines are genuine; he is in doubt about those 
ascribed to Phaedo and Euclides ; but he rejects the 
others one and all. 

There are eight men who have borne the name of 
Aeschines: (1) our subject himself; (2) the author of 
handbooks of rhetoric; (8) the orator who opposed 
Demosthenes ; (4) an Arcadian, a pupil of Isocrates ; 
(5) a Mitylenean whom they used to call the “ scourge 
of rhetoricians’’; (6) a Neapolitan, an Academic 
philosopher, a pupil and favourite of Melanthius of 
Rhodes; (7) a Milesian who wrote upon politics; 
(8) a sculptor. 
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9 Mem. ii. 1. 

> In the Introduction to the Phaedo, 59c, Aristippus is 
said to have been in Aegina on the day when Socrates 
drank the hemlock. How little this justifies the use of the 
terms éxdxcery and diafdddw» may be seen from the pre- 
vious statement in the Phaedo that Plato himself is said to 
have been absent through illness on that occasion. Notice 
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Cuarter 8. ARISTIPPUS (c. 435-350 B.C.) 


Aristippus was by birth a citizen of Cyrene and, 
as Aeschines informs us, was drawn to Athens by 
the fame of Socrates. Having come forward as a 
lecturer or sophist, as Phanias of Eresus, the Peri- 
patetic, informs us, he was the first of the followers 
of Socrates to charge fees and to send money to his 
master. And on one occasion the sum of twenty 
minae Wauch he had sent was returned to him, 
Socrates declaring that the supernatural sign would 
not let him take it; the very offer, in fact, annoyed 
him. Xenophon was no friend to Aristippus; and 
for this reason he has made Socrates direct against 
Aristippus the discourse in which he denounces 
pleasure. Not but what Theodorus in his work 
On Sects abuses him, and so does Plato in the 
dialogue On the Soul,’ as has been shown elsewhere. 

He was capable of adapting himself to place, time 
and person, and of playing his part appropriately 
under whatever circumstances. Hence he found 
more favour than anybody else with Dionysius, 
because he could always turn the situation to good 
account. He derived pleasure from what was present, 
and did not toil to procure the enjoyment of some- 
thing not present Hence Diogenes called him the 
king’s poodle * Timon, too, sneered at him for luxury 
in these words 4; 


that Diogenes Laertius refers to the Life of Plato as already 
written ; see iii. 36. 

° Or “royal cynic."’ It is impossible to preserve the 
double entendre here, for xdw, dog, also means “ cynic": 
in fact the very, name of that sect proclaims that they peried 
in une dog e attributes, especially in snarling and biting. 

r. 27D, 
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® This alludes to his doctrine of sensation, sometimes 
called “ internal touch.” Compare infra § 92, and more fully 
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Such was the delicate nature of Aristippus, who groped 

after error by touch.®, 
He is said to have ordered a partridge to be bought 
at a cost of fifty drachmae, and, when someone cen- 
sured him, he inquired, ‘‘ Would not you have given 
an obol for it?” and, being answered in the affirma- 
tive, rejoined, “ Fifty drachmae are no more to me.” 
And when Dionysius gave him his choice of three 
courtesans, he carried off all three, saying, “ Paris 
paid dearly for giving the preference to one out of 
three.” And when he had brought them as far as 
the porch, he let them go. To such lengths did he 

o both in choosing and in disdaining. Hence the 
remark of Strato, or by some accounts of Plato, 
“You alone are endowed with the gift to flaunt in 
robes or go in rags.’ He bore with Dionysius when 
he spat on him, and to one who took him to task he 
replied, ‘‘ If the fishermen let themselves be drenched 
with sea-water in order to catch a gudgeon, ought I 
not to endure to be wetted with negus in order to 
take a blenny?” 

Diogenes, washing the dirt from his vegetables, 
saw him passing and jeered at him in these terms, 
“If you had learnt to make these your diet, you 
would not have paid court to kings,’’ to which his 
rejoinder was, ‘ And if you knew how to associate 
with men, you would not be washing vegetables.” 
Being asked what he had gained from philosophy, 
he replied, “ The ability to feel at ease in any 
society.” Being reproached for his extravagance, 
he said, “If it were wrong to be extravagant, it 
would not be in vogue at the festivals of the gods.” 


Sext. Emp. Adv. mathem. vii. 191. It has been paraphrased 
thus: ‘ quae potuit tactu a falso discernere verum.” 
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Being once asked what advantage philosophe: 
he replied, “Should all laws iB deveuieal asta tlt 
go on living as we do now.”’ When Dionysius in- 
quired what was the reason that philosophers go to 
rich men’s houses, while rich men no longer visit 
philosophers, his reply was that ‘‘ the one know what 
they need while the other do not.” When he was 
reproached by Plato for his extravagance, he in- 
quired, “‘ Do you think Dionysius a good man nae 
and the reply being in the affirmative, “ And yet,” 
said he, “he lives more extravagantly than I do 
So that there is nothing to hinder a man living 
extravagantly and well.” To the question how the 
educated differ from the uneducated, he replied 
Exactly as horses that have been trained differ 
from untrained horses.” One day, as he entered 
the house of a courtesan, one of the lads with him 
blushed, whereupon he remarked, “ It is not going 
in that is dangerous, but being unable to go out.” 
Some one brought him a knotty problem with the 
request that he would untie the knot. ‘‘ Why, you 
simpleton, said he, “‘ do you want it untied seeing 
that it causes trouble enough as it is?” “Tt is 
better,” he said, “to be a beggar than to be un- 
educated 3 the one needs money, the others need to 
be humanized.” One day that he was reviled, he 
tried to slip away; the other pursued him, asking, 
a Why do you run away?” “Because,” said he, 
as it is your privilege to use foul language, so it is 
my privilege not to listen.” In answer to one who 
remarked that he always saw philosophers at rich 
men’s doors, he said, “So, too, physicians are in 
attendance on those who are sick, but no one for that 
reason would prefer being sick to being a physician.” 
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It happened once that he set sail for Corinth and, 
being overtaken by a storm, he was in great con- 
sternation. Some one said, ‘‘ We plain men are not 
alarmed, and are you philosophers turned cowards ? ” 
To this he replied, ‘* The lives at stake in the two 
cases are not comparable.” When some one gave 
himself airs for his wide learning, this is what he 
said: ‘‘ As those who eat most and take the most 
exercise are not better in health than those who 
restrict themselves to what they require, so too it is 
not wide reading but useful reading that tends to 
excellence.’ An advocate, having pleaded for him 
and won the case, thereupon put the question, 
** What good did Socrates do you?*’ ‘* Thus much,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ that what you said of me in your 
speech was true.” 

He gave his daughter Arete the very best advice, 
training her up to despise excess. He was asked 
by some one in what way his son would be the better 
for being educated He replied, ‘ If nothing more 
than this, at all events, when in the theatre he 
will. not sit down like a stone upon stone."" When 
some one brought his son as a pupil, he asked a fee 
of 500 drachmae. The father objected, '' For that 
sum I can buy a slave.” ‘' Then do so,” was the 
reply,’ and you will have two.” He said that he 
did not take money from his friends for his own 
use, but to teach them upon what objects their 
money should be spent. When he was reproached 
for employing a rhetorician to conduct his case, he 
made reply, “ Well, if I give a dinner, I hire a cook.” 

Being once compelled by Dionysius to enunciate 
some doctrine of philosophy, '' It would be Indicrous,” 
he said, “ that you should learn from me what to 
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II, 73-75, ARISTIPPUS 


say, and yet instruct me when to say it.” At this, 
they say, Dionysius was offended and made him 
recline at the end of the table. And Aristippus 
said, ‘“ You must have wished to confer distinction 
on the last place.’” To some one who boasted of his 
diving, ‘* Are you not ashamed,” said he, “ to brag 
of that which a dolphin can do?” Being asked on 
one occasion what is the difference between the wise 
man and the unwise, “ Strip them both,” said he, 
“ and send them among strangers and you will know.” 
To one who boasted that he could drink a great deal 
without getting drunk, his rejoinder was, '* And so 
can a mule.” 

To one who accused him of living with a courtesan, 
he put the question, “‘ Why, is there any difference 
between taking a house in which many people have 
lived before and taking one in which nobody has 
ever lived?'’ The answer being “No,” he con- 
tinued, ‘Or again, between sailing in a ship in 
which ten thousand persons have sailed before and 
in one in which nobody has ever sailed? "’ “ There 
is no difference." “Then it makes no difference,” 
said he, “ whether the woman you live with has 
lived with many or with nobody.” To the accusa- 
tion that, although he was a pupil of Socrates, he 
took fees, his rejoinder was, “ Most certainly I do, 
for Socrates, too, when certain people sent him corn 
and wine, used to take a little and return all the 
rest; and he had the foremost men in Athens for 
his stewards, whereas mine is my slave Eutychides.” 
He enjoyed the favours of Lais, as Sotion states in 
the second book of his Successions of Philosophers. To 
those who censured him his defence was, ‘‘I have 
Lais, not she me; and it is not abstinence from 
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pleasures that is best, but mastery over them without 
ever being worsted.’’ To one who reproached him 
with extravagance in catering, he replied, ‘‘ Wouldn't 
you have bought this if you could have got it for 
three obols? ” The answer being in the affirmative, 
“Very well, then,” said Aristippus, ‘I am no longer 
a lover of pleasure, it is you who are a lover of 
money.” One day Simus, the steward of Dionysius, 
a Phrygian by birth and a rascally fellow, was show- 
ing him costly houses with tesselated pavements, 
when Aristippus coughed up phlegm and spat in his 
face. And on his resenting this he replied, “ J could 
not find any place more suitable.” 

When Charondas (or, as others say, Phaedo) in- 
quired, ‘‘ Who is this who reeks with unguents ? ” 
he replied, “ It is I, untucky wight, and the still more 
unlucky Persian king. But, as none of the other 
animals are at any disadvantage on that account, 
consider whether it be not the same with man. 
Confound the effeminates who spoil for us the use of 
good perfume.” Being asked how Socrates died, he 
answered, “ As ] would wish to die myself" Poly- 
xenus the sophist once paid him a visit and, after 
having seen ladies present and expensive entertain- 
ment, reproached him with it later. After an in- 
terval Aristippus asked him, “ Can you join us to- 
day?” On the other accepting the invitation, 
Aristippus inquired, '' Why, then, did you find fault ? 
For you appear to blame the cost and not the enter- 
tainment.’” When his servant was carrying money 
and found the load too heavy—the story is told by 
Bion in his Lectures—Aristippus cried, * Pour away 
the greater part, and carry no more than you can 
manage.” Being once on a voyage, as soon as he 
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discovered the vessel to be manned by pi 

took out his money and began to coli tecteee 
as if by inadvertence, he let the money fall into 
the sea, and naturally broke out into lamentation 
Another version of the story attributes to him the 
further remark that it was better for the mone to 
perish on account of Aristippus than for Aristipy us 
to perish on account of the money. Dionysius ies 
asked him what he was come for, and he said it was 
to impart what he had and obtain what he had not 
But some make his answer to have been, “ When I 
needed wisdom, I went to Socrates ; now that I am 
in need of money, I come to you.” He used to com- 
plain of mankind that in purchasing earthenware 
they made trial whether it rang true, but had no 
regular standard by which to judge life. Others 
attribute this remark to Diogenes. One day Dio- 
nysius over the wine commanded everybody to pat on 
purple and dance. Plato declined, quoting the lines; 


T could not stoop to put on women’s robes, 


Aristippus, however, put on the dress and 
about to dance, was ready with the repattees me 


Even amid the Bacchic revel 
True modesty will not be put to shame,* 


He made a request to Dionysius on 
friend and, failing to obtain it, yell down ae se 
And when Some one jeered at him, he made reply. 
Ttis not I who am to blame, but Dionysius who tins 
his ears in his feet.” He was once staying in Asia 
pnd was taken prisoner by Artaphernes, the satrap. 
Can you be cheerful under these circumstances ? ” 


* Eur. Bacoh. 836, * 46.317, 
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some one asked. “ Yes, you simpleton,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ for when should I be more cheerful than 
now that I am about to converse with Artaphernes ? ” 
Those who went through the ordinary curriculum, 
but in their studies stopped short at philosophy, he 
used to compare to the suitors of Penelope. For 
the suitors won Melantho, Polydora and the rest of 
the handmaidens, but were anything but successful 
in their wooing of the mistress. A similar remark 
is ascribed to Ariston. For, he said, when Odysseus 
went down into the under-world, he saw nearly all 
the dead and made their acquaintance, but he never 
set eyes upon their queen herself. 

Again, when Aristippus was asked what are the 
subjects which handsome boys ought to learn, his 
reply was, ‘‘ Those which will be useful to them when 
they are grown up.” To the critic who censured 
him for leaving Socrates to go to Dionysius, his 
rejoinder was, ‘‘ Yes, but I came to Soerates for 
education and to Dionysius for recreation.” When 
he had made some money by teaching, Socrates 
asked him, “* Where did you get so. much?” to which 
he replied, “ Where you got so little” 

A courtesan having told him that she was with 
child by him, he replied, ‘‘ You are no more sure of 
this than if, after running through coarse rushes, you 
were to say you had been pricked by one in par- 
ticular." Someone accused him of exposing his son 
as if it was not his offspring Whereupon he replied, 
“Phlegm, too, and vermin we know to be of our 
own begetting, but for all that, because they are 
useless, we cast them as far from us as possible.” 
He received a sum of money from Dionysius at the 
same time that Plato carried off a book and, when 
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he was twitted with this, his reply was,, “ Well, I 
want money, Plato wants books.” Some one asked 
him why he let himself be refuted by Dionysius. 
“For the same reason,” said he, “as the others 
refute him.” 

Dionysus met a request of his for money with the 
words, “* Nay, but you told me that the wise man 
would never be in want.” To which he retorted, 
“Pay! Pay! and then let us discuss the question ; ”’ 
and when he was paid, ‘ Now you see, do you not,” 
said he, “ that I was not found wanting?” Dionysius 
having repeated to him the lines : 


Whoso betakes him to a prince's court 
Becomes his slave, albeit of free birth,? 


he retorted ; 
Tf a free man he come, no slave is he. ¢ 


This is stated by Diocles in his work On the Lives of 
Philosophers; other writers refer the anecdotes to 
Plato. After getting in a rage with Aeschines, he 
presently addressed him thus : “ Are we not to make 
it up and desist from vapouring, or will you wait for 
some one to reconcile us over the wine-bowl? ” To 
which he replied, “ Agreed.” “ Then remember,” 
Aristippus went on, “ that, though I am your senior, 
I made the first approaches.” Thereupon Aeschines 
said, ‘' Well done, by Hera, you are quite right; you 
are a much better man than I am, For the quarrel 
was of my beginning, you make the first move to 
friendship.” Such are the repartees which are 
attributed to him. 

There have been four men called Aristippus, (1) 
our present subject, (2) the author of a book about 
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Arcadia, (3) the grandchild by a daughter of the 
first Aristippus, who was known as his mother’s pupil, 
(4) @ philosopher of the New Academy. 

The following books by the Cyrenaic philosopher 
are in circulation : a history of Libya in three Books, 
sent to Dionysius ; one work containing twenty-five 
dialogues, some written in Attic, some in Doric, as 
follows : 


Artabazus. 

To the shipwrecked, 

To the Exiles, 

To a Beggar. 

To Lais. 

To Porus. 

To Lais, On the Mirror, 

Hermias. 

A Dream. 

To the Master of the Revels. 

Philomelus. 

To his Friends. 

To those who blame him for his love of old wine 
and of women. 

To those who blame him for extravagant living, 

Letter to his daughter Arete. 

To one in training for Olympia. 

An Interrogatory. 

Another Interrogatory. 

An Occasional Piece to Dionysius, 

Another, On the Statue. 

Another, On the daughter of Dionysius. 

To one who considered himself slighted. 

To one who essayed to be a counsellor. 


Some also maintain that he wrote six Books of 
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heads, Aristippus (86-93), Hegesias (93-96), Anniceris (96, 
97), and Theodorus (97-99). Cf. note on i. 19 and Epiphanius 
(Diels, Dow. Gr. 591). It seems as if the sentence réAor ad 
+. . dvadidonévny ought to follow, not to piven this preface, 
But before the doctrines comes a list of disciples, including 


H ias, Anniceris, and Theodorus, whose divergencies from 
Aristippus are noted below. The intrusion of Phaedo and 
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Essays; others, and among them Sosicrates of 
Rhodes, that he wrote none at all. 

According to Sotion in his second book, and 
Panaetius, the following treatises are his : 


On Education, 

On Virtue. 

Introduction to Philosophy. 
Artabazus. 

The Ship-wrecked. 

The Exiles. 

Six books of Essays. 

Three books of Occasional Writings (xpefas), 
To Lais. 

To Porus. 

To Socrates, 

On Fortune. 


He laid down as the end the smooth motion result- 
ing in sensation. 

Having written his life, let me now proceed to 
pass in review the philosophers of the Cyrenaic school 
which sprang from him, although some call them- 
selves followers of Hegesias, others followers of 
Anniceris, others again of Theodorus. Not but 
what we shall notice further the pupils of Phaedo, 
the chief of whom were called the school of Eretria. 
The case stands thus. The disciples of Aristippus 
were his daughter Arete, Aethiops of Ptolemais,? 


the Eretrians at this stage is certainly strange: it looks as 
if Diogenes Laertius jotted down a direction for his own 
future guidance. 

» If the city was so named after a Ptolemy, it is im- 
possible that one of its citizens could have been contemporary 
with the first Aristippus, the companion of Socrates. Even 
if Aristippus IT. was the teacher of Aethiops the difficulty is 
not removed, 
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and Antipater of Cyrene, The pupil of Arete w 
Aristippus, who went by the aa of mother-taught, 
and his pupil was Theodorus, known as the atheist, 
subsequently as “ god.” Antipater’s pupil was 
Epitimides of Cyrene, his was Paraebates, and he 
had as pupils Hegesias, the advocate of suicide, and 
Anniceris, who ransomed Plato. 

Those then who adhered to the teaching of 
Aristippus and were known as Cyrenaics held the 
following opinions. They laid down that there are 
two states, pleasure and pain, the former a smooth, 
the latter a rough motion, and that pleasure does 
not differ from pleasure nor is one pleasure more 
pleasant than another. The one state is agreeable 
and the other repellent to all living things. How- 
ever, the bodily pleasure which is the end is, accord- 
ing to Panaetius in his work On the Sects, not the 
settled pleasure following the removal of pains, or 
the sort of freedom from discomfort which Epicurus 
accepts and maintains to be the end, They also 
hold that there is a difference between “ end” and 

happiness.” Our end is particular pleasure, whereas 
happiness is the sum total of all particular pleasures. 
in which are included both past and future pleasures, 

Particular pleasure is desirable for its own sake, 
whereas happiness is desirable not for its own sake 
but for the sake of particular pleasures. That 
pleasure is the end is proved by the fact that from 
our youth up we are instinctively attracted to it, 
and, when we obtain it, seek for nothing more, 
and shun nothing so much as its opposite, pain. 
Pleasure is good even if it proceed from the most 
unseemly conduct, as Hippobotus says in his work 
On the Sects. For even if the action be irregular, 
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still, at any rate, the resultant pleasure is desirable 
for its own sake and is good. The removal of 
pain, however, which is put forward in Epicurus, 
seems to them not to be pleasure at all, any more 
than the absence of pleasure is pain. For both 
pleasure and pain they hold to consist in motion, 
whereas absence of pleasure like absence of pain is 
not motion, since painlessness is the condition of one 
who is, as it were, asleep. They assert that some 
people may fail to choose pleasure because their 
minds are perverted ; not all mental pleasures and 
pains, however, are derived from bodily counter. 
parts. For instance, we take disinterested delight 
in the prosperity of our country which is as real as 
our delight in our own prosperity. Nor again do they 
admit that pleasure is derived from the memory or 
expectation of good, which was a doctrine of Epicurus. 
For they assert that the movement affecting the mind 
is exhausted in course of time. Again they hold 
that pleasure is not derived from sight or from 
hearing alone. At all events, we listen with pleasure 
to imitation of mourning, while the reality causes 
pain. They gave the names of absence of pleasure 
and absence of pain to the intermediate conditions, 
However, they insist that bodily pleasures are far 
better than mental pleasures, and bodily pains far 
worse than mental pains, and that this is the reason 
why offenders are punished with the former. For 
they assumed pain to be more repellent, pleasure 
more congenial. For these reasons they paid more 
attention to the body than to the mind. Hence, 
although pleasure is in itself desirable, yet they hold 
that the things which are productive of certain 
pleasures are often of a painful nature, the very 
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opposite of pleasure; so that to accumulate. the 
pleasures which are productive of happiness appears 
to them a most irksome business. 

They do not accept the doctrine that every wise 
man lives pleasantly and every fool painfully, but 
regard it as true for the most part only. It is 
sufficient even if we enjoy but each single pleasure 
as it comes. They say that prudence is a good, 
though desirable not in itself but on account of its 
consequences ; that we make friends from interested 
motives, just as we cherish any part of the body so 
long as we have it; that some of the virtues are 
found even in the foolish ; that bodily training con- 
tributes to the acquisition of virtue; that the sage 
will not give way to envy or love or superstition, 
since these weaknesses are due to mere empty 
opinion ; he will, however, feel pain and fear, these 
being natural affections; and that wealth too is 
productive of pleasure, though not desirable for its 
own sake, 

They affirm that mental affections can be known, 
but not the objects from which they come; and 
they abandoned the study of nature because of its 
apparent uncertainty, but fastened on logical in- 
quiries because of their utility. But Meleager in his 
second book On Philosophical Opinions, and Clito- 
machus in his first book Oz the Sects, affirm that they 
maintain Dialectic as well as Physics to be useless, 
since, when one has learnt the theory of good and 
evil, it is possible to speak with propriety, to be free 
from superstition, and to escape the fear of death. 
They also held that nothing is just or honourable or 
base by nature, but only by convention and custom. 
Nevertheless the good man will be deterred from 
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wrong-doing by the penalties imposed and the pre- 
judices that it would arouse. Further that the wise 
man really exists. They allow progress to be attain- 
able in philosophy as well as in other matters. They 
maintain that the pain of one man exceeds that of 
another, and that the senses are not always true and 
trustworthy. 

The school of Hegesias, as it is called, adopted the 
same ends, namely pleasure and pain. In their view 
there is no such thing as gratitude or friendship or 
beneficence, because it is not for themselves that we 
choose to do these things but simply from motives 
of interest, apart from which such conduct is nowhere 
found. They denied the possibility of happiness, for 
the body is infected with much suffering, while the 
soul shares in the sufferings of the body and is a 
prey to disturbance, and fortune often disappoints. 
From all this it follows that happiness cannot be 
realized, Moreover, life and death are each desirable 
in turn. But that there is anything naturally 
pleasant or unpleasant they deny ; when some men 
are pleased and others pained by the same objects, 
this is owing to the lack or rarity or surfeit of such 
objects. Poverty and riches have no relevance to 
pleasure ; for neither the rich nor the poor as such 
have any special share in pleasure. Slavery and 
freedom, nobility and low birth, honour and dis- 
honour, are alike indifferent in a calculation of 
pleasure. To the fool life is advantageous, while to 
the wise it is a matter of indifference. The wise man 
will be guided in all he does by his own interests, 
for there is none other whom he regards as equally 
deserving. For supposing him to reap the greatest 
advantages from another, they would not be equal to 
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what he contributes himself. They also disallow 
the claims of the senses, because they do not lead 
to accurate knowledge. Whatever appears rational 
should be done. They affirmed that allowance should 
be made for errors, for no man errs voluntarily, but 
under constraint of some suffering ; that we should 
not hate men, but rather teach them better. The 
wise man will not have so much advantage over 
others in the choice of goods as in the avoidance of 
evils, making it his end to live without pain of body 
or mind. This then, they say, is the advantage 
accruing to those who make no distinction between 
any of the objects which produce pleasure. 

The school of Anniceris in other respects agreed 
with them, but admitted that friendship and grati- 
tude and respect for parents do exist in real life, and 
that a good man will sometimes act out of patriotic 
motives. Hence, if the wise man receive annoyance, 
he will be none the less happy even if few pleasures 
acerue to him, The happiness of a friend is not in 
itself desirable, for it is not felt by his neighbour. 
Instruction is not sufficient in itself to inspire us 
with confidence and to make us rise superior to the 
opinion of the multitude. Habits must be formed 
because of the bad disposition which has grown up 
in us from the first. A friend should be cherished 
not merely for his utility—for, if that fails, we should 
then no longer associate with him—but for the good 
feeling for the sake of which we shall even endure 
hardships. Nay, though we make pleasure the end 
and are annoyed when deprived of it, we shall 
nevertheless cheerfully endure this because of our 
love to our friend. 

The Theodoreans derived their name from Theo- 
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dorus, who has already been mentioned, and adopted 
his doctrines. Theodorus was a man who utterly 
rejected the current belief in the gods. And I have 
come across a book of his entitled Of the Gods which 
is not contemptible. From that book, they say, 
Epicurus borrowed most of what he wrote on the 
subject. 

Theodorus was also a pupil of Anniceris and of 
Dionysius the dialectician, as Antisthenes mentions 
in his Successions of Philosophers. He considered joy 
and grief to be the supreme good and evil, the one 
brought about by wisdom, the other by folly. Wis- 
dom and justice he called goods, and their opposites 
evils, pleasure and pain being intermediate to good 
and evil. Friendship he rejected because it did not 
exist between the unwise nor between the wise : 
with the former, when the want is removed, the 
friendship disappears, whereas the wise are self- 
sufficient and have no need of friends. It was 
reasonable, as he thought, for the good man not to 
risk his life in the defence of his country, for he would 
never throw wisdom away to benefit the unwise. 

He said the world was his country. Theft, adultery, 
and sacrilege would be allowable upon occasion, since 
none of these acts is by nature base, if once you 
have removed the prejudice against them, which is 
kept up in order to hold the foolish multitude 
together. The wise man would indulge his passions 
openly without the least regard to circumstances, 
Hence he would use such arguments as this. ‘‘ Is 
a woman who is skilled in grammar useful in so far 
as she is skilled in grammar?” “ Yes.” “ And is 
@ boy or a youth skilled in grammar useful in so far 
as he is skilled in grammar?” “ Yes.” “ Again, 
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is a woman who is beautiful useful in so far as she 
is beautiful? And the use of beauty is to be en- 
joyed?”’ ‘Yes... When this was admitted, he 
would press the argument to the conclusion, namely, 
that he who uses anything for the purpose for which 
it is useful does no wrong. And by some such 
interrogatories he would carry his point. 

He appears to have been called Geds (god) in 
consequence of the following argument addressed to 
him by Stilpo. “ Are you, Theodorus, what you 
declare yourself to be?” To this he assented, and 
Stilpo continued, “‘ And do you say you are god?” 
To this he agreed. ‘‘ Then it follows that you are 
god.” Theodorus accepted this, and Stilpo said with 
a smile, “ But, you rascal, at this rate you would 
allow yourself to be a jackdaw and ten thousand 
other things.” 

However, Theodorus, sitting on one occasion beside 
Euryclides, the hierophant, began, “Tell me, 
Euryclides, who they are who violate the mysteries?” 
Euryclides replied, “‘ Those who disclose them to the 
uninitiated.” “ Then you violate them,” said Theo- 
dorus, “ when you explain them to the uninitiated.” 
Yet he would hardly have escaped from being brought 
before the Areopagus if Demetrius of Phalerum had 
not rescued him. And Amphicrates in his book Upon 
Jiustrious Men says he was condemned to drink the 
hemlock. 

For a while he stayed at the court of Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus, and was once sent by him as 
ambassador to Lysimachus. And on this occasion 
his language was so bold that Lysimachus said, “ Tell 
me, are you not the Theodorus who was banished 
from Athens?” To which he replied, “ Your in- 
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formation is correct, for, when Athens could not bear 
me any more than Semele could Dionysus, she cast 
me out.” And upon Lysimachus adding, “ Take 
care you do not come here again,” “I never will,” 
said he, “‘ unless Ptolemy sends me.” Mithras, the 
king’s minister, standing by and saying, “ It seems 
that you can ignore not only gods but kings as well,” 
Theodorus replied, “‘ How ean you say that I ignore 
the gods when I regard you as hateful to the gods?” 
He is said on one occasion in Corinth to have walked 
abroad with a numerous train of pupils, and Metrocles 
the Cynic, who was washing chervil, remarked, “ You, 
sophist that you are, would not have wanted all 

these pupils if you had washed vegetables.” There- 

upon Theodorus retorted, “ And you, if you had 

known how to associate with men, would have had no 

use for these vegetables.” A similar anecdote is told 

of Diogenes and Aristippus, as mentioned above.* 

Such was the character of Theodorus and his 
surroundings. At last he retired to Cyrene, where 
he lived with Magas and continued to be held in 
high honour. The first time that he was expelled 
from Cyrene he is credited with a witty remark ; 
“‘ Many thanks, men of Cyrene,” said he, “for driv- 
ing me from Libya into Greece.” 

Some twenty persons have borne the name of 
Theodorus: (1) a Samian, the son of Rhoecus. He 
it was who advised laying charcoal embers under the 
foundations of the temple in Ephesus ; for, as the 
ground was very damp, the ashes, being free from 
woody fibre, would retain a solidity which is actually 
proof against moisture. (2) A Cyrenaean geometer, 


> Or, if xaxds is the right reading, “ It is unkind of you.” 
«xod@s is Stephanus's conjecture, 
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whose lectures Plato attended. (3) The philosopher 
above referred to. (4) The author of a fine work on 
practising the voice. (5) An authority upon musical 
composers from Terpander onwards. (6) A Stoic. 
) A writer upon the Romans. (8) A Syracusan 
who wrote upon Tactics. (9) A Byzantine, famous 
for his political speeches, (10) Another, equally 
famous, mentioned by Aristotle in his Epitome of 
Orators. (11) A Theban sculptor. (12) A painter, 
mentioned by Polemo. (13) An Athenian painter, 
of whom Menodotus writes. (14) An Ephesian 
painter, who is mentioned by Theophanes in his 
work upon painting. (15) A poet who wrote epi- 
grams. (16) A writer on poets, (17) A physician, 
pupil of Athenaeus. (18) A Stoic philosopher of 
Chios, (19) A Milesian, also a Stoic philosopher 
(20) A tragic poet, 


Cuarrer 9. PHAEDO 


Phaedo was a native of Elis, of noble family, who 
on the fall of that city was taken captive and forcibly 
consigned to a house of ill-fame. But he would 
close the door and so contrive to join Socrates’ 
circle, and in the end Socrates induced Alcibiades 
or Crito with their friends to ransom him ; from that 
time onwards he studied philosophy as became a 
free man, Hieronymus in his work On Suspense 0 
Judgement attacks him and calls him a slave. Of the 
dialogues which bear his name the Zopyrus and Simon 
are genuine; the Nicias is doubtful; the Medius is 
said by some to be the work of Aeschines, while 
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others ascribe it to Polyaenus; the Aztimachus or 
The Elders is also doubted ; the Cobblers’ Tales. are 
also by some attributed to Aeschines. 

He was succeeded by Plistanus of Elis, and a 
generation later by Menedemts of Eretria and 
Asclepiades of Phlius, who came over from Stilpo’s 
school. Till then the school was known as that of 
Elis, but from Menedemus onward it was called the 
Eretrian school, Of Menedemus we shall have to 
speak hereafter, because he too started a new school, 


Cuarter 10. EUCLIDES 


Euclides was a native of Megara on the Isthmus,* 
or according to some of Gela, as Alexander states in 
his Successions of Philosophers. He applied himself 
to the writings of Parmenides, and his followers were 
called Megarians after him, then Eristics, and at a 
later date Dialecticians, that name having first been 
given to them by Dionysius of Chalcedon because 
they put their arguments into the form of question 
and answer. Hermodorus tells us that, after the 
death of Socrates, Plato and the rest of the philo- 
sophers came to him, being alarmed at the cruelty 
of the tyrants. He held the supreme good to be 
really one, though called by many names, sometimes 
wisdom, sometimes God, and again Mind, and so 
forth. But all that is contradictory of the good he 
used to reject, declaring that it had no existence. 

When he impugned a demonstration, it was not 
the premisses but the conclusion that he attacked. 
He rejected the argument from analogy, declaring 
that it must be taken either from similars or from 
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dissimilars. If it were drawn from similars it is wi 

these and not with their analogies that Seinen 
ments should deal ; if from dissimilars, it is gratuitous 
to set them side by side. Hence Timon says of him 
with a side hit at the other Socratics as well¢: ‘ 


But I care not for these babblers, nor fo: i 
r an: 
not a tanges whoever he be, nor wrangling Podidee oe 
inspired the Megarians with a frenzied love of controversy. 


He wrote six dialogues, entitled Lamopri 
schines, Phoenix, Crito, Alcibiades, and a py Lael 
Love. To the school of Euclides belongs Eubulides 
of Miletus, the author of many dialectical arguments 
in an interrogatory form, namely, The Liar, The Dis- 
guised, Elecira, The Veiled Figure, The Sorites, The 
Horned One, and The Bald Head. Of him it is said 
by one of the Comic poets ® ; 


Eubulides the Eristic, who pro i i 
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horns and confounded the orators with Pa fe ea 
ce toga s 18 gone with all the braggadocio of a Demo- 


Demosthenes was probably his pupil and 
: : th 
unproved ts faulty bronuieiation of the letter 
ubulides kept up a controve i i 1 
said much to discredit him, pei tar 
Among other members the school of Eubuli 
included Alexinus of Elis, a man very tod at ‘oe 
troversy, for which reason he was called Elenxinus 
In particular he kept up a controversy with Zeno. 
Hermippus says of him that he left Elis and removed 
to Olympia, where he studied philosophy. His pupils 
inquired why he took up his abode here, and were 


° Fr. 28 D, 


siecle 6 ear oe C.G.F. iv. 618. 
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told that it was his intention to found a school which 
should be called the Olympian school. But as their 
provisions ran short and they found the place un- 
healthy, they left it, and for the rest of his days 
Alexinus lived in solitude with a single servant. 
And some time afterwards, as he was swimming in 
the Alpheus, the point of a reed ran into him, and 
of this injury he died. 

T have composed the following lines upon him @ : 

It was not then a vain tale that once an unfortunate man, 
while diving, pierced his foot somehow with a nail; since 
that great man Alexinus, before he could cross the Alpheus, 
was pricked by a reed and met his death, 

He has written not only a reply to Zeno but other 
works, including one against Ephorus the historian. 

To the school of Eubulides also belonged Euphantus 
of Olynthus, who wrote a history of his own times. 
He was besides a poet and wrote several tragedies, 
with which he made a great reputation at the 
festivals. He taught King Antigonus ® and dedicated 
to him a work On Kingship which was very popular. 
He died of old age. 

There are also other pupils of Eubulides, amongst 
them Apollonius surnamed Cronus. He had a pupil 
Diodorus, the son of Ameinias of Tasus, who was 
also nicknamed Cronus. Callimachus in his Epi- 
grams says of him : 


Momus himself chalked up on the walls “ Cronus is wise,” 


He too was a dialectician and was supposed to 


have been the first who discovered the arguments 


9 Anth, Plan, iii. 129, 

> de, pry sta Doson, born 262 sc. Cf, F.A.G. iii. 20, 

° See Strabo xiv. 658, who says the nickname was trans- 
ferred from the teacher to the more celebrated pupil. 
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known as the “ Veiled Figure” and the “ Horned 
One.” When he was staying with Ptolemy Soter, 
he had certain dialectical questions addressed to him 
by Stilpo, and, not being able to solve them on the 
spot, he was reproached by the king and, among 
other slights, the nickname Cronus was applied to 
him by way of derision. He left the banquet and, 
after writing a pamphlet upon the logical problem, 
ended his days in despondency. Upon him too I 
have written lines ¢: 
Diodorus Cronus, what sad fate 
Buried you in despair, 
So that you hastened to the shades below, 
Perplexed by Stilpo’s quibbles ? 
You would deserve your name of Cronus better 
If C and R were gone.’ 

The successors of Euclides include Ichthyas, the 
son of Metallus, an excellent man, to whom Diogenes 
the Cynic has addressed one of his dialogues; Clino- 
machus of Thurii, who was the first to write about 
propositions, predications and the like; and Stilpo of 
Megara, a most distinguished philosopher, of whom 
we have now to treat. 


Cuarrer 11. STILPO 


Stilpo, a citizen of Megara in Greece, was a pupil 
of some of the followers of Euclides, although others 
make him a pupil of Euclides himself,and furthermore 
of Thrasymachus of Corinth, who was the friend of 
Ichthyas, according to Heraclides. And so far did 
he excel all the rest in inventiveness and sophistry 
that nearly the whole of Greece was attracted to 


* Anth. Plan. vii. 19. > Leaving bvose"* ass.” 
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II. 113-115. STILPO 


him and joined the school of Megara. On this let 
me cite the exact words of Philippus the Megarian 
philosopher : “ for from Theophrastus he drew away 
the theorist Metrodorus and Timagoras of Gela, 
from Aristotle the Cyrenaic philosopher, Clitarchus, 
and Simmias; and as for the dialecticians themselves, 
he gained over Paeonius from Aristides ; Diphilus of 
Bosphorus, the son of Euphantus, and Myrmex, the 
son of Exaenetus, who had both come to refute him, 
he made his devoted adherents.” And besides these 
he won over Phrasidemus the Peripatetic, an accom- 
plished physicist, and Alcimus the rhetorician, the 
first orator in all Greece ;_ Crates, too, and many 
others he got into his toils, and, what is more, along 
with these, he carried off Zeno the Phoenician. 

He was also an authority on politics. 

He married a wife, and had a mistress named 
Nicarete, as Onetor has somewhere stated. He had 
a profligate daughter, who was married to his friend 
Simmias of Syracuse.. And, as she would not live 
by rule, some one told Stilpo that she was a disgrace 
to him. To this he replied, “ Not so, any more than 
T am an honour to her.” 

Ptolemy Soter, they say, made much of him, and 
when he had got possession of Megara, offered him 
a sum of money and invited him to return with him 
to Egypt. But Stilpo would only accept a very 
moderate sum, and he declined the proposed journey, 
and removed to Aegina until Ptolemy set sail. 
Again, when Demeirius, the son of Antigonus, had 
taken Megara, he took measures that Stilpo’s house 
should be preserved and all his plundered property 
restored to him. But when he requested that a 
schedule of the lost property should be drawn up, 
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Il. 115-117, STILPO 


Stilpo denied that he had lost anything which really 
belonged to him, for no one had taken away his learn- 
ing, while he still had his eloquence and knowledge. 
And conversing upon the duty of doing good to 
men he made such an impression on the king that 
he became eager to hear him. There is a story that 
he once used the following argument concerning the 
Athena of Phidias: “Is it not Athena the daughter 
of Zeus who is a goddess?”? And when the other 
said ‘‘ Yes,” he went .on, “ But this at least is not 
by Zeus but by Phidias,” and, this being granted, 
he concluded, “ This then is not a god.” For this 
he was summoned before the Areopagus; he did 
not deny the charge, but contended that the reason- 
ing was correct, for that Athena was no god but a 
goddess ; it was the male divinities who were gods. 
However, the story goes that the Areopagites ordered 
him to quit the city, and that thereupon Theodorus, 
whose nickname was Océs, said in derision, ‘‘ Whence 
did Stilpo learn this ? and how could he tell whether 
she was a god or a goddess?” But in truth Theo- 
dorus was most impudent, and Stilpo most ingenious. 
When Crates asked him whether the gods take 
delight in prayers and adorations, he is said to have 
replied, ‘ Don’t put such a question in the street, 
simpleton, but when we are alone ! ” It is said that 
Bion, when he was asked the same question whether 
there are gods, replied : 


silk you not scatter the crowd from me, O much-enduring 
elder ? 

In character Stilpo was simple and unaffected, and 
he could readily adapt himself to the plain man. 


For instance, when Crates the Cynic did not answer 
the question put to him and only insulted the ques- 
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TI, 117-119. STILPO 


tioner, “ I knew,” said Stil 0,‘ that you 

anything rather than what you Biglicge ek outs 
when Crates held out a fig to him when puttin : 
question, he took the fig and ate it, Upon which 
the other exclaimed, “ O Heracles, I have lost the 
fig, and Stilpo remarked, ‘‘ Not only that but your 
question as well, for which the fig was pa aah in 
advance. Again, on seeing Crates shrivelled with 
cold in the winter, he said, “‘ You seem to me Crates 
to want a new coat,” i.e, to be wanting in cena as 
well.2 And the other being annoyed replied with 
the following burlesque? ; y at 


And Stilpo I saw i i i 
where men Say that the bed of Topher, ees? Mewara, 
ever be wrangling, and many comrades about him astir 
time in the verbal pursuit of virtue, eee 

It is said that at Athens he so attracte i 
that people Would run together from As eeenele 
to look at him. And when some one said, “‘ Stilpo 
they Stare at you as if you were some Strange crea- 
ture.’ No, indeed,” said he, ‘‘ but as if I were a 
genuine man.” And, being a consummate master 
of controversy, he used to demolish even the ideas 
and say that he who asserted the existence of Man 
meant no individual; he did not mean this man or 
that. For why should he mean the one more than 
the other? Therefore neither does he mean this 
individual man, Again, “ vegetable” is not what 
is shown to me, for vegetable existed ten thousand 
years ago. Therefore this is not vegetable. The 
story goes that while in the middle of an argument 
with Crates he hurried off to buy fish, and, when 
Crates tried to detain him and urged that he was 
leaving the argument, his answer was, “Not I. J 
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II. 119-121. STILPO—CRITO 


keep the argument though I am leaving you; for 
the argument will remain, but the fish will soon be 
sold.” 

Nine dialogues of his are extant written in frigid 
style, Moschus, Aristippus or Callias, Ptolemy, Chaere- 
erates, Metrocles, Anaevmeners Epigenes, To his 
Daughter, Aristotle. Heraclides relates that Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoic school, was one of Stilpo’s pupils 4; 
Hermippus that Stilpo died at a great age after 
taking wine to hasten his end. 

IT have written an epitaph on him also ®: 

Surely you know Stilpo the Megarian ; old age and then 
disease laid him low, a formidable pair. But he found in 
wine a charioteer too strong for that evil team; he quaffed 
it eagerly and was borne along. 

He was also ridiculed by Sophilus the Comic poet 
in his drama The Wedding °: 


What Charinus says is just Stilpo’s stoppers. 


Cuaprer 12. CRITO 


Crito was a citizen of Athens. He was most 
affectionate in his disposition towards Socrates, and 
took such care of him that none of his wants were 
left unsupplied. Further, his sons Critobulus, Her- 
mogenes, Epigenes and Ctesippus were pupils of 
Socrates. Crito too wrote seventeen dialogues which 
are extant in a single volume under the titles : 


That men are not made good by instruction. 
Concerning superfluity. 
_* Compare the anecdote in vil. 24 from Apollonius of 


'yre. 
> Anth Plan. v. 42. 
° Meineke, C.G.F. iv, 386, 3.v. Diphilus. 
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IT. 121-129, CRITO—SIMON 


What is expedient, or The Statesman. 
Of Beauty. 

On Doing In. 

On Tidiness, 

On Law. 

Of that which is Divine, 

On Arts, 

Of Society. 

Of Wisdom, 

Protagoras, or The Statesman. 
On Letters, 

Of Poetry. 

Of Learning. 

On Knowing, or On Science, 
What is Knowledge. 


Cuaprer 18. SIMON at 


Simon was a citizen of Athens and a cobbler. 


When Socrates came to his workshop and began to 
converse, he used to make notes of all that he could 
remember. And this is why people apply the term 
“leathern” to his dialogues. These dialogues are 
thirty-three in number, extant in a single volume 3 


Of the Gods. 

Of the Good. 

On the Beautiful, 

What is the Beautiful. 

On the Just: two dialogues, 

Of Virtue, that it cannot be taught, 
Of Courage: three dialogues. 

On Law. 

On Guiding the People. 

Of Honour. 
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TI. 122-124, SIMON 


Of Poetry, 

On Good Eating, 

On Love. 

On Philosophy. 

On Knowledge. 

On Music. 

On Poetry, 

What is the Beautiful. 

On Teaching. 

oF the Art of Conversation 

Judging, 

Of Beng 

Of Number. 

On Diligence. 

On Efficiency. 
On Greed, 
On Pretentiousness, ai 
On the Beautiful. 


Others are: 


On Deliberation, 


On Reason, or On Expediency. 
On Doing II. 


him to come to him, his reply was, ‘I will not part 
with my free speech for money.” 

There was another Simon, who wrote treatises On 
Rhetoric ; another, a physician, in the time of Seleucus 
Nicanor ; and a third who was a sculptor, 
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Cuarter 14. GLAUCON 


Glaucon was a citizen of Athens. Nine dialogues 
of his are extant in a single volume 
Phidylus. 
Euripides. 
Amyntichus. 
Euthias. 
Lysithides. 
Aristophanes, 
Cephalus. 
Anaxiphemus. 
Menexenus. 


There are also extant thirty-two others, which are 
considered spurious. 


Cuapter 15. SIMMIAS LI 


Simmias was a citizen of Thebes. Twenty-three 
dialogues of his are extant in a single volume 1 


On Wisdom. 

On Reasoning. 

On Music. 

On Verses. 

Of Courage. 

On Philosophy. 

Of Truth. 

On Leiters. 

On Teaching. 

On Art. 

On Government. 

Of that which is becoming. 
Of that which is to be chosen and avoided. 
On Friendship. 
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TI. 124-128. SIMMIAS—CEBES—MENEDEMUS 


On Knowledge. 

Of the Soul. 

On a Good Life. 

Of that which is possible. 
On Money. 

On Life. 

What is the beautiful. 
On Diligence. 

On Love. 


Cuarter 16. CEBES 


Cebes was a citizen of Thebes. Three dialogues 
of his are extant : 

The Tablet. 

The Seventh Day, 

Phrynichus, 


Cuaprer 17. MENEDEMUS 


Menedemus belonged to Phaedo’s school; he was 
the son of Clisthenes, a member of the clan called 
the Theopropidae, of good family, though a builder 
and a poor man; others say that he was a scene- 
painter and that Menedemus learnt both trades. 
Hence, when he had proposed a decree, a certain 
Alexinius attacked him, declaring that the philosopher 
was not a proper person to design either a scene or 
a decree. When Menedemus was dispatched by 
the Eretrians to Megara on garrison duty, he paid 
a visit to Plato at the Academy and was so captivated 
that he abandoned the service of arms. Asclepiades 
of Phlius drew him away, and he lived at Megara 
with Stilpo, whose lectures they both attended. 
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Thence they sailed to Elis, where they join 
Anchipylus and Moschus of the school of Placa 
Down to their time, as was stated in the Life of 
Phaedo, the school was called the Elian school. 
Afterwards it was called the Eretrian school, from 
the city to which my subject belonged. 

It would appear that Menedemus was somewhat 
pompous. Hence Crates burlesques him thus @ : 


Asclepiades the sage of Phlius and the Eretrian bull; 
and Timon as follows ®: 


A puffing, supercilious purveyor of humbug. 


He was a man of such digni that, when Eury- 
lochus of Casandrea was ited by Antigonus to 
court along with Cleippides, a youth of Cyzicus, he 
declined the invitation, being afraid that Menedemus 
would hear of it, so caustic and outspoken was he. 
When a young gallant would have taken liberties 
with him, he said not a word but picked up a twig 
and drew an insulting picture on the ground, until 
all eyes were attracted and the young man, per- 
ceiving the insult, made off. When Hierocles, who 
was in command of the Piraeus, walked up and 
down along with him in the shrine of Amphiaraus, 
and talked much of the capture of Eretria, he made 
no other reply beyond asking him what Antigonus’s 
object was in treating him as he did. 

To an adulterer who was giving himself airs he 
said, “ Do you not know that, if cabbage has a good 
flavour, so for that matter has radish?” Hearing 
a youth who was very noisy, he said, “See what 
there is behind you.” When Antigonus consulted 
him as to whether he should go to a rout, he sent 
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a message to say no more than this, that he was the 
son of a king. When a stupid fellow related some- 
thing to him with no apparent object, he inquired 
if he had a farm. And hearing that he had, and 
that there was a large stock of cattle on it, he said, 
“ Then go and look after them, lest it should happen 
that they are ruined and a clever farmer thrown 
away.” To one who inquired if the good man ever 
married, he replied, ‘‘ Do you think me good or 
not?” The reply being in the affirmative, he said, 
“Well, I am married.’ Of one who affirmed that 
there were many good things, he inquired how many, 
and whether he thought there were more than a 
hundred. Not being able to curb the extravagance 
of some one who had invited him to dinner, he said 
nothing when he was invited, but rebuked his host 
tacitly by confining himself to olives. However, on 
account of this freedom of speech he was in great 
peril in Cyprus with his friend Asclepiades when 
staying at the court of Nicocreon, For when the 
king held the usual monthly feast and invited these 
two along with the other philosophers, we are told 
that Menedemus said that, if the gathering of such 

men was a good thing, the feast ought to have been 

held every day ; if not, then it was superfluous even 

on the present occasion. The tyrant having replied 

to this by saying that on this day he had the 

leisure to hear philosophers, he pressed the point 

still more stubbornly, declaring, while the feast was 

going on, that any and every occasion should be 

employed in listening to philosophers. The con- 
sequence was that, if a certain flute-player had not 
got them away, they would have been put to death. 
Hence when they were in a storm in the boat 
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Asclepiades is reported to have said that the flute- 
player through good playing had proved their salva- 
tion when the free speech of Menedemus had been 
their undoing. 

He shirked work, it is said, and was indifferent to 
the fortunes of his school. At least no order could be 
seen in his classes, and no circle of benches; but each 
man would listen where he happened to be, walking or 
sitting, Menedemus himself behaving in thesame way. 
In other respects he is said to have been nervous and 
careful of his reputation; so much so that, when 
Menedemus himself and Asclepiades were helping 
a man who had formerly been a builder to build a 
house, whereas Asclepiades appeared stripped on the 
roof passing the mortar, Menedemus would try to 
hide himself as often as he saw anyone coming. 
After he took part in public affairs, he was so nervous 
that, when offering the frankincense, he would 
actually miss the censer. And once, when Crates 
stood about him and attacked him for meddling in 
politics, he ordered certain men to have Crates 
locked up. But Crates none the less watched him 
as he went by and, standing on tiptoe, called him a 
pocket Agamemnon and Hegesipolis. 

He was also in a way rather superstitious. At all 
events once, when he was at an inn with Asclepiades 
and had inadvertently eaten some meat which had 
been thrown away, he turned sick and pale when he 
learnt the fact, until Asclepiades rebuked him, saying 
that it was not the meat which disturbed him but 
merely his suspicion of it. In all other respects he 
was magnanimous and liberal. In his habit of body, 
even in old age, he was as firm and sunburnt in 
appearance as any athlete, being stout and always 
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in the pink of condition; in stature he was well- 
proportioned, as may be seen from the statuette in 
the ancient Stadium at Eretria. For it represents 
him, intentionally no doubt, almost naked, and dis- 
plays the greater part of his body. 

He was fond of entertaining and used to collect 
numerous parties about him because Eretria was 
unhealthy ; amongst these there would be parties of 
poets and musicians. He welcomed Aratus also and 
Lycophron the tragic poet, and Antagoras of Rhodes, 
but, above all, he applied himself to the study of 
Homer and, next, the Lyric poets ; then to Sophocles, 
and also to Achaeus, to whom he assigned the second 
place as a writer of satiric dramas, giving Aeschylus 
the first. Hence he quoted against his political 
opponents the following lines ¢ : 

Ere long the swift is overtaken by the feeble, 

And the eagle by the tortoise, 
which are from the Omphale, a satiric drama of 
Achaeus. Therefore it is a mistake to say that he 
had read nothing except the Medea of Euripides, 
which some have asserted to be the work of N eophron 
of Sicyon. 

He despised the teachers of the school of Plato 
and Xenocrates as well as the Cyrenaic philosopher 
Paraebates. He had a great admiration for Stilpo ; 
and on one occasion, when he was questioned about 
him, he made no other answer than that he was a 
gentleman. Menedemus was difficult to see through, 
and in making a bargain it was difficult to get the 
better of him. He would twist and turn in every 
direction, and he excelled in inventing objections. 
He was a great controversialist, according to Anti- 

® Nauck, 7.G.F.3, Achaeus, 34. 
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sthenes in his Successions of Philosophers. In par- 
ticular he was fond of using the following argument: 
‘’ Is the one of two things different from the other ? ” 


“Yes.” “ And is conferring benefits different from 
the good?” “Yes.” “Then to confer benefits is 
not good.” 


It is said that he disallowed negative propositions, 
converting them into affirmatives, and of these he 
admitted simple propositions onl » rejecting those 
which are not simple, I mean hypothetical and 
complex propositions. Heraclides declares that, 
although in his doctrines he was a Platonist, yet he 
made sport of dialectic. So that, when Alexinus 
once inquired if he had left off beating his father, his 
answer was, “ Why, I was not beating him and have 
not left off’; and upon Alexinus insisting that he 
ought to have cleared up the ambiguity by a plain 
“Yes” or “No,” “It would be absurd,’’ he said, 
“for me to conform to your rules when I can stop 
you on the threshold.” ‘And when Bion persistently 
ran down the soothsayers, Menedemus said he was 
slaying the slain. 

On hearing some one say that the greatest good 
was to get all you want, he rejoined, “To want the 
right things is a far greater good.” Antigonus of 
Carystus asserts that he never wrote or composed 
anything, and so never held firmly by any doctrine. 
He adds that in discussing questions he was so 
pugnacious that he would only retire after he had 
been badly mauled. And yet, though he was so 
violent in debate, he was as mild as possible in his 
conduct. For instance, though he made sport of 
Alexinus and bantered him cruelly, he was neverthe- 
less very kind to him, for, when his wife was afraid 
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that on her journey she might be set upon and 
robbed, he gave her an escort from Delphi to Chalcis, 

He was a very warm friend, as is shown by his 
affection for Asclepiades, which was hardly inferior 
to the devotion shown by Pylades. But, Asclepiades 
being the elder, it was said that he was the play- 
wright and Menedemus the actor. They say that 
once, when Archipolis had given them a cheque for 
half a talent, they stickled so long over the point as 
to whose claim came second that neither of them 
got the money. It is said that they married a 
mother and her daughter; Asclepiades married the 
daughter and Menedemus the mother. But after 
the death of his own wife, Asclepiades took the wife 
of Menedemus; and afterwards the latter, when he 
became head of the state, married a rich woman as 
his second wife Nevertheless, as they kept one 
household, Menedemus entrusted his former wife 
with the care of his establishment. However, 
Asclepiades died first at a great age at Eretria, 
having lived with Menedemus economically, though 
they had ample means. Some time afterwards a 
favourite of Asclepiades, having come to a party 
and being refused admittance by the pupils, 
Menedemus ordered them to admit him, saying 
that even now, when under the earth, Asclepiades 
opened the door for him. It was Hipponicus the 
Macedonian and Agetor of Lamia who were their 
chief supporters; the one gave each of the two 
thirty minae, while Hipponicus furnished Menedemus 
with two thousand drachmae with which to portion 
his daughters. There were three of them according 
to Heraclides, his children by a wife who was a 
native of Oropus. 
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He used to give his parties in this fashion: he 
would breakfast beforehand with two or three friends 
and stay until it was late in the day. And in the 
next place some one would summon the guests who 
had arrived and who had themselves already dined, 
so that, if anyone came too soon, he would walk up 
and down and inquire from those who came out of 
the house what was on the table and what o'clock 
it was. If then it was only vegetables or salt fish, 
they would depart; but if there was meat, they 
would enter the house. In the summer time a rush 
mat was put upon each couch, in winter time a sheep- 
skin. The guest brought his own cushion. The 
loving-cup which was passed round was no larger 
than a pint cup. The dessert consisted of lupins or 
beans, sometimes of ripe fruit such as pears, pome- 
granates, a kind of pulse, or even dried figs. All of 
these facts are mentioned by Lycophron in his 
satiric drama entitled Menedemus, which was com- 
posed as a tribute tohim. Here isa specimen of it ¢: 


And after a temperate feast the modest cup was passed 
round with discretion, and their dessert was temperate dis- 
course for such as cared to listen. 

At first he was despised, being called a cynic and 
a humbug by the Eretrians. But afterwards he was 
greatly admired, so much so that they entrusted him 
with the government of the state. He was sent as 
envoy to Ptolemy and to Lysimachus, being honoured 
wherever he went. He was, moreover, envoy to 
Demetrius, and he caused the yearly tribute of 
two hundred talents which the city used to pay 
Demetrius to be reduced by fifty talents. And 
when he was accused to Demetrius of intriguin 
to hand over the city to Ptolemy, he defended 
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himself in a letter which commences thus: “ Mene- 
demus to King Demetrius, greeting. I hear that 
a report has reached you concerning me.” There 
is a tradition that one Aeschylus who belonged 
to the opposite party had made these charges against 
him. He seems to have behaved with the utmost 
dignity in the embassy to Demetrius on the subject 
of Oropus, as Euphantus relates in his Histories, 
Antigonus too was much attached to him and used to 
proclaim himself his pupil. And when he vanquished 
the barbarians near the town of Lysimachia, Mene- 
demus moved a decree in his honour in simple terms 
and free from flattery, beginning thus: “On the 
motion of the generals and the councillors— Whereas 
King Antigonus is returning to his own country after 
vanquishing the barbarians in battle, and whereas 
in all his undertakings he prospers according to his 
will, the senate and the people have decreed. . .” 

On these grounds, then, and from his friendship for 
him in other matters, he was suspected of betraying 
the city to Antigonus, and, being denounced by 
Aristodemus, withdrew from Eretria and _ stayed 
awhile in Oropus in the temple of Amphiaraus. 
And, because some golden goblets were missing 
from the temple, he was ordered to depart by a 
general vote of the Boeotians, as is stated by 
Hermippus ; and thereupon in despair, after a secret 
visit to his native city, he took with him his wife 
and daughters and came to the court of Antigonus, 
where he died of a broken heart. 

Heraclides tells quite another story, that he was 
made councillor of the Eretrians and more than once 
saved the city from a tyranny by calling in Demetrius 
—so then he would not be likely to betray the city 
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to Antigonus, but was made the victim of a false 
charge; that he betook himself to Antigonus and 
was anxious to regain freedom for his country ; 
that, as Antigonus would not give way, in despair 
he put an end to his life by abstaining from food for 
seven days. The account of Antigonus of Carystus 
is similar? With Persaeus alone he carried on open 
warfare, for it was thought that, when Antigonus 
was willing for Menedemus’s sake to restore to the 
Eretrians their democracy, Persaeus prevented him, 
Hence on one occasion over the wine Menedemus 
refuted Persaeus in argument and said, amongst 
other things, ‘‘ Such he is as a philosopher but, as 
a man, the worst of all that are alive or to be born 
hereafter.” 

According to the statement of Heraclides he died 
in his seventy-fourth year. I have written the 
following epigram upon him?: 

I heard of your fate, Menedemus, how, of your own free 
will, you expired by starving yourself for seven days, a 
deed right worthy of an Eretrian, but unworthy of a man : 
but despair was your leader and urged you on. 

These then are the disciples of Socrates or their 
immediate suecessors. We must now pass to Plato, 
the founder of the Academy, and his successors, so 
far as they were men of reputation, 


* Antigonus of Carystus (see Introd. Pp. xxiii) is the older 
authority, from whom Heraclides (probably Heraclides 
Lembos, see Introd. Pp. xxv.) directly or indirectly derived 
his information. 

§ Anth, Plan. vy. 40. 
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BOOK III 
PLATO (427~347 B.C.) 


Puato was the son of Ariston and a citizen of Athens, 
His mother was Perictione (or Potone), who traced 
back her descent to Solon. For Solon had a brother, 
Dropides ; he was the father of Critias, who was the 
father of Callaeschrus, who was the father of Critias, 
one of the Thirty, as well as of Glaucon, who was the 
father of Charmides and Perictione, Thus Plato, 
the son of this Perictione and Ariston, was in the 
sixth generation from Solon. And Solon traced his 
descent to Neleus and Poseidon. His father too is 
said to be in the direct line from Codrus, the son of 
Melanthus, and, according to Thrasylus, Codrus and 
Melanthus also trace their descent from Poseidon. 

Speusippus in the work entitled Plato’s Funeral 
Feast, Clearchus in his Encomium on Plato, and 
Anaxilaides in his second book On Philosophers, tell 
us that there was a story at Athens that Ariston 
made violent love to Perictione, then in her bloom, 
and failed to win her ; and that, when he ceased to 
offer violence, Apollo appeared to him in a dream, 
whereupon he left her unmolested. until her child 
was born. 

Apollodorus in his Chronology fixes the date of 
Plato’s birth in the 88th Olympiad, on the seventh 
day of the month Thargelion, the same day on which 
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the Delians say that Apollo himself was born. He 
died, according to Hermippus, at a wedding feast, 
in the first year of the 108th Olympiad, in his eighty- 
first year.* Neanthes, however, makes him die at the 
age of eighty-four. He is thus seen to be six years 
the junior of Isocrates. For Isocrates was born in the 
archonship of Lysimachus,* Plato in that of Ameinias, 
the year of Pericles’ death He belonged to the 
deme Collytus, as is stated by Antileon in his second 
book On Dates. He was born, according to some, 
in Aegina, in the house of Phidiades, the son of 
Thales, as Favorinus states in his Miscellaneous 
History, for his father had been sent along with 
others to Aegina to settle in the island, but returned 
to Athens when the Athenians were expelled by the 
Lacedaemonians, who championed the Aeginetan 
cause. That Plato acted as choregus at Athens, the 
cost being defrayed by Dion, is stated by Atheno- 
dorus in the eighth book of a work entitled Walks. 
He had two brothers, Adeimantus and Glaucon, and 
a sister, Potone, who was the mother of Speusippus, 
He was taught letters in the school of Dionysius, 
who is mentioned by him in the Rivals. And he 
learnt gymnastics under Ariston, the Argive wrestler, 
And from him he received the name of Plato on 
account of his robust figure, in place of his original 
name which was Aristocles, after his grandfather, as 
Alexander informs us in his Successions of Philosophers, 
But others affirm that he got the name Plato from 
the breadth of his style, or from the breadth of his 
forehead, as suggested by Neanthes. Others again 
affirm that he wrestled in the Isthmian Games—this 
is stated by Dicaearchus in his first book On Lives— 


® 427-347 B.c, > 436-435 B.c. © 429 B.c, 
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and that he applied himself to painting an 
poems, first dithyrambs, stewart lyri meee 
tragedies. He had, they say, a weak voice ; this is 
confirmed by Timotheus the Athenian in his book 
On Lives. It is stated that Socrates in a dream saw 
a cygnet on his knees, which all at once put forth 
plumage, and flew away after uttering a loud sweet 
nate. pad ae next day Plato was introduced as a 
upil, an i in hi 
pe pil ae Suereunos he recognized in him the swan 
At first he used to study philosophy ; 
Academy, and afterwards in thé Fania ae Colonna 
(as Alexander states in his Successions of Philosophers) 
as a follower of Heraclitus, Afterwards, when he 
was about to compete for the prize with a traged 
be listened Fe Ponentes in front of the theatre of 
ionysus,” and then consign i 
flames, with the words*: See cena tenths 


Come hither, O fire-god, Plato now has need of thee.¢ 


From that time onward, havin reached his twenti 

year (so it is said), he was She pupil of Soeretee 
When Socrates was gone, he attached himself to 
Cratylus the Heraclitean, and to Hermogenes who 
professed the philosophy of Parmenides. Then at 
the age of twenty-eight, according to Hermodorus 
he withdrew to Megara to Euelides, with certain 
other disciples of Socrates. Next he proceeded to 
Cyrene on a visit to Theodorus the mathematician 
thence to Italy to see the Pythagorean philosophers 
Philolaus and Eurytus, and ‘thence to Egypt to see 
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Socrates. In his doctrine of sensible things he 
agrees with Heraclitus, in his doctrine of the intelli- 
gible with Pythagoras, and in political philosophy 
with Socrates. 

Some authorities, amongst them Satyrus, say that 
he wrote to Dion in Sicily instructing him to pur- 
chase three Pythagorean books from Philolaus for 
100 minae. For they say he was well off, having 
received from Dionysius over eighty talents. This 
is stated by Onetor in an essay upon the theme, 
“Whether a wise man will make money.” Further, 
he derived great assistance from Epicharmus the 
Comic poet, for he transcribed a great deal from 
him, as Alcimus says in the essays dedicated to 
Amyntas, of which there are four. In the first of 
them he writes thus : 

“ It is evident that Plato often employs the words 
of Epicharmus.* Just consider. i Plato asserts that 
the object of sense is that whith never abides i 
quality or quantity, but is ever in flux and change. 
The assumption is that the things from which you 
take away number are no longer equal nor deter- 
minate, nor have they quantity or quality. These 
are the things to which becoming always, and being 
never, belongs. But the object of thought is some- 
thing constant from which nothing is subtracted, to 
which nothing is added. This is the nature of the 
eternal things, the attribute of which is to be ever 
alike and the same. And indeed Epicharmus has 
expressed himself p ainly about objects of sense and 
objects of thought. 


a. But gods there always weré ; never at any time were 
they wanting, while things in this world are always alike, 
and are brought about through the same agencies. 
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gp. Yet it is said that Chaos was the first-born of the 
gods. 

a. How so? If indeed there was nothing out of which, 
or into which, it could come first. 

s. What! Then did nothing come first after all ? 

a. No, by Zeus, nor second either, at least of the things 
which we are thus talking about now; on the contrary, they 
existed from all eternity. ... 

a. But suppose some one chooses to add a single pebble 
to a heap containing either an odd or an even number, 
whichever you please, or to take away one of those already 
there; do you think the number of pebbles would remain 
the same ? 

g. Not I. 

a. Nor yet, if one chooses to add to a cubit-measure 
another length,” or cut off some of what was there already, 
would the original measure still exist ? 

8. Of course not. 

a. Now consider mankind in this same way. One man 
grows, and another again shrinks; and they are all under- 
going change the whole time. But a thing which naturally 
changes and never remains in the same state must ever be 
different from that which has thus changed. And even so 
you and I were one pair of men yesterday, are another 
to-day, and again will be another to-morrow, and will never 
remain ourselves, by this same argument.” 


6 Or, reading oreppév for repoy, * a substantial length.” 
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Again, Alcimus makes this further statement : 
“There are some things, say the wise, which the 
soul perceives through the body, as in seeing and 
hearing ; there are other things which it discerns by 
itself without the aid of the body, Hence it follows 
that of existing things some are objects of sense and 
others objects of thought.\ Hence Plato said that, if 
we wish to take in at gone glance the principles 
underlying the universe, we must first distinguish 
the ideas by themselves, for example, likeness, unity 
and plurality, magnitude, rest and motion ; next we 
must assume the existence of beauty, goodness 
justice and the like, each existing in and for itself ; 
in the third place we must see how many of the 
ideas are relative to other ideas, as are knowledge, 
or magnitude, or ownership, remembering that the 
things within our experience bear the same names 
as those ideas because they partake of them; I 
mean that things which partake of justice are,just, 
things which partake of beauty are beautiful. (Each 
one of the ideas is eternal, it is a notion, and more- 
over is incapable of change. Hence Plato says that 
they stand in nature like archetypes, and that all 
things else bear a resemblance to the ideas because 
they are copies of these archetypes. Now here are 
the words of Epicharmus about the good and about 
the ideas : 


> 


. Is flute-playing a thing ? 

. Most cettainly. . 

. Is man then flute-playing ? 

: ae no ae 

. Come, let me see, what is a flute-pl 

you take him to be? Is he not a man - Ber geese 
B. Most certainly. 
a. Well, don’t you think the same would be the case with 
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the good? Is not the good in itself a thing? And does not 
he who has learnt that thing and knows it at once become 
ood? For, just as he becomes a flute-player by learning 

ute-playing, or a dancer when he has learnt dancing, or a 

laiter when he has learnt plaiting, in the same way, if he 
Ree learnt anything of the sort, whatever you like, he would 
not be one with the craft but he would be the craftsman. 
Now Plato in conceiving his theory of Ideas says: 
Since there is such a thing as memory, there must 
be ideas present in things, because memory is of 
something stable and permanent, and nothing is 
permanent except the ideas. ‘For how,’ he says, 

could animals have survived unless they had appre- 
hended the idea and had been endowed by Nature 
with intelligence to that end? As it is, they re- 
member similarities and what their food is like, 
which shows that animals have the innate power of 
discerning what is similar. And hence they per- 
ceive others of their own kind.’ How then does 
Epicharmus put it ? 

Wisdom is not confined, Eumaeus, to one kind alone, but 
all living creatures likewise have understanding. For, if 

ou will oud? intently the hen among poultry, she does not 
pring forth the chicks alive, but sits clucking on the eegs 
and wakens life in them. As for this wisdom of hers, the 
true state of the case is known to Nature alone, for the hen 
has learnt it from herself. 

And again : 

It is no wonder then that we talk thus and are pleased 
with ourselves and think we are fine folk. Fora dog 
appears the fairest of things to a dog, an ox to an ox, an 
ass to an ass, and verily a pig to a pig.” 

9 Cf. Phaedo, 963 “(I considered) whether it is blood or 
air or fire with which we think, or none of these ee but 
the brain which furnishes the senses of hearing and sight 
and smell, and from these arise memory and opinion, and 
from memory and opinion, when they have become stable, in 
the same way knowledge arises.” 
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These and the like instances Alcimus notes through 
four books, pointing out the assistance derived by 
Plato from Epicharmus. That Epicharmus himself 
was fully conscious of his wisdom can also be seen 
from the lines in which he foretells that he will have 
an imitator ¢ ; 

And as I think—for when I think anything I know it full 
well—that my words will some day be remembered ; some 
one will take them and free them from the metre in which 
they are now set, nay, will give them instead a purple robe, 
embroidering it with fine phrases: and, being invincible, he 
will make every one else an easy prey, 

Plato, it seems, was the first to bring to Athens 
the mimes of Sophron which had been neglected, 
and to draw characters in the style of that writer ; 
a copy of the mimes, they say, was actually found 
under his pillow. He made three voyages to Sicily, 
the first time to see the island and the craters of 
Etna: on this occasion Dionysius, the son of Hermo- 
crates, being on the throne, forced him to become 
intimate with him. But when Plato held forth on 
tyranny and maintained that the interest of the 
ruler alone was not the best end, unless he were 
also pre-eminent in virtue, he offended Dionysius, 
who in his anger exclaimed, “ You talk like an old 
dotard.” “And you like a tyrant,” rejoined Plato. 
At this the tyrant grew furious and at first was bent 
on putting him to death ; then, when he had been 
dissuaded from this by Dion and Aristomenes, he 
did not indeed go so far but handed him over to 
Pollis the Lacedaemonian, who had just then arrived 
on an embassy, with orders to sell him into slavery. 

* This fragment (Fr. 6 D.), which has not the authority 
of Alcimus, is generally condemned as spurious. 

1 go8] of col Richards. 
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And Pollis took him to Aegina and there offered him 
for sale. And then Charmandrus, the son of Char- 
mandrides, indicted him on a capital charge according 
to the law in force among the Aeginetans, to the 
effect that the first Athenian who set foot upon the 
island should be put to death without a trial. This 
law had been passed by the prosecutor himself, 
according to Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. 
But when some one urged, though in jest, that the 
offender was a philosopher, the court acquitted him, 
There is another version to the effect that he was 
brought before the assembly and, being kept under 
close scrutiny, he maintained an absolute silence and 
awaited the issue with confidence. The assembly 
decided not to put him to death but to sell him just 
as if he were a prisoner of war. 
Anniceris the Cyrenaic happened to be present 
and ransomed him for twenty minae—according to 
others the sum was thirty minae—and dispatched 
him to Athens to his.friends, who immediately re- 
mitted the money. But Anniceris declined-it, saying 
that the Athenians were not the only people worthy 
of the privilege of providing for Plato. Others assert 
that Dion’sent the money and that Anniceris would 
not take it, but bought for Plato the little garden 
which is in the Academy. Pollis, however, is stated 
to have been defeated by Chabrias and afterwards to 
have been drowned at Helice,* his treatment of the 
philosopher having provoked the wrath of heaven, 
as Favorinus says in the first book of his Memorabilia. 
Dionysius, indeed, could not rest.. On learning the 
facts he wrote and enjoined upon Plato not to speak 
evil of him, And Plato replied that he had not the 
leisure to keep Dionysius in his mind. 
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The second time he visited the younger Dionysius, 
requesting of him lands and settlers for the realiza- 
tion of his republic. Dionysius promised them but 
did not keep his word. Some say that Plato was 
also in great danger, being suspected of encouraging 
Dion and Theodotas in a scheme for liberating the 
whole island ; on this occasion Archytas the Pyth- 
agorean wrote to Dionysius, procured his pardon, and 
got him conveyed safe to Athens. The letter runs 
as follows : 

“«‘ Archytas to Dionysius, wishing him good health. 

“We, being all of us the friends of Plato, have 
sent to you Lamiscus and Photidas in order to take 
the philosopher away by the terms of the agreement 
made with you. You will do well to remember the 
zeal with which you urged us all to secure Plato's 
coming to Sicily, determined as you were to per- 
suade him and to undertake, amongst other things, 
responsibility for his safety so long as he stayed with 
you and on his return. Remember this too, that 
you set great store by his coming, and from that time 
had more regard for him than for any of those at 
your court. If he has given you offence, it behoves 
you to behave with humanity and restore him to us 
unhurt. By so doing you will satisfy justice and at 
the same time put us under an obligation.” 

The third time he came to reconcile Dion and 
Dionysius, but, failing to do so, returned to his own 
country without achieving anything. And there he 
refrained from meddling with politics, although his 
writings show that he was a statesman. The reason 
was that the people had already been accustomed 
to measures and institutions quite different from 
his own. Pampbhila in the twenty-fifth book of her 
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1 rovjpara codd.: corr. Menagius. 





® Compare Aelian, Var. Hist. ii. 42. 
> The same statement that Plato made over to Leodamas 
the analytical method occurs in Proclus, On Euel. i. p. 211, 
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Memorabilia says that the Arcadians and Thebans, 
when they were founding Megalopolis, invited Plato 
to be their legislator ; but that, when he discovered 
that they were opposed to equality of possessions, 
he refused to go.* There is a story that he pleaded 
for Chabrias the general when he was tried for his 
life, although no one else at Athens would do so, 
and that, on this occasion, as he was going up to the 
Acropolis along with Chabrias, Crobylus the informer 
met him and said, “ What, are you come to speak 
for the defence? Don’t you know that the hemlock 
of Socrates awaits you?” To this Plato replied, 
“As I faced dangers when serving in the cause of 
my country, so I will face them now in the cause of 
duty for a friend.” 

He was the first to introduce argument by means 
of question and answer, says Favorinus in the eighth 
book of his Miscellaneous History; he was the first 
to explain to Leodamas of Thasos the method of 
solving problems by analysis®; and the first who in 
philosophical discussion employed the terms anti- 
podes, element, dialectic, quality, oblong number, 
and, among boundaries, the plane superficies ; also 
divine providence. 

He was also the first philosopher who controverted 
the speech of Lysias, the son of Cephalus, which he 
has set out word for word in the Phaedrus,¢ and the 
first to study the significance of grammar. And, as 
he was the first to attack the views of almost all his 
predecessors, the question is raised why he makes 
no mention of Democritus. Neanthes of Cyzicus 
says that, on his going to Olympia, the eyes of all 
19-23 ed. Friedlein. See T. L. Heath, Buclid, vol. i. p. 36, 


also p. 134 note 1, and p. 1873 vol. iii, p. 246. 
* 230 E agg. 
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the Greeks were turned towards him, and there he 
met Dion, who was about to make his expedition 
against Dionysius. In the first book of the Memo- 
rabilia of Favorinus there is a statement that 
Mithradates the Persian set up a statue of Plato in 
the Academy and inscribed upon it these words : 
“‘ Mithradates the Persian, the son of Orontobates, 
dedicated to the Muses a likeness of Plato made by 
Silanion.” 

Heraclides declares that in his youth he was so 
modest and orderly that he was never seen to laugh 
outright. In spite of this he too was ridiculed by the 
Comic poets. At any rate Theopompus in his 
Hedychares says; 


There is not anything that is truly one, even the number 
two is scarcely one, according to Plato. 


Moreover, Anaxandrides * in his Theseus says: 
He was eating olives exactly like Plato. 

Then there is Timon who puns on his name thus :¢ 
As Plato placed strange platitudes. 

Alexis again in the Meropis 4: 


_You have come in the nick of time. For I am at my 
wits’ end and walking up and down, like Plato, and yet 
have discovered no wise plan but only tired my legs. 


And in the Ancylion®: 


You don’t know what you are talking about: run about 
with Plato, and you'll know all about soap and onions. 


Amphis,‘ too, in the Amphicraies says : 
* Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 796. 


> Comic poet; 4b. iii. 170. ° 1b. vi 

@ 1b. iif, 451, «7b. ii, 382, 

* A poet of the Middle Comedy ; Meineke, loc. cit. iii, 302, 
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4. And as for the good, whatever that be, that you are 
likely to get on her account, I know no more about it, 
master, than I do of the good of Plato. 

B. Just attend. 


And in the Dezidemides 4; 


O Plato, all you know is how to frown with b 
lifted high like any snail. Slee 


Cratinus, too, in The False Changeling : 


a. Clearly you are a man and have a soul. 
8. In Plato's words, I am not sure but suspect that I have. 


And Alexis in the Olympiodorus® : 


a. My mortal body withered up, my immortal part sped 
into the air. 
s. Is not this a lecture of Plato's ? 


And in the Parasite 4: 
Or, with Plato, to converse alone, 


Anaxilas,¢ again, in the Botrylion, and in Circe and 
Rich Women, has a gibe at him. 

Aristippus in his fourth book On the Luxury of the 
Ancients says that he was attached to a youth named 
Aster, who joined him in the study of astronomy, as 
also to Dion who has been mentioned above, and, as 
some aver, to Phaedrus too. His passionate affection 
is revealed in the following epigrams which he is 
said to have written upon them/; 


Star-gazing Aster, would I were the skies, 
To gaze upon thee with a thousand eyes. 


@ Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 305. 

> Se. Cratinus Junior, of the Middle Comedy; Meineke, 
C.G.F. tii. 878. 

° Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 455. 4 Ib. iii. 468. 

* Of the Middle Comedy; Meineke, iii, 342-352, 

4 Anth, Pal, vii. 669, 670. 
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And another: 


Among the living once the Morning Star, 
Thou shin’st, now dead, like Hesper from afar. 


and he wrote thus upon Dion¢: 


Tears from their birth the lot had been 
Of Tlium’s daughters and their queen. 
By thee, O Dion, great deeds done 

New hopes and larger promise won. 
Now here thou liest gloriously, 

How deeply loved, how mourned by me. 


This, they say, was actually inscribed upon his tomb 
at Syracuse. 

Again, it is said that being enamoured of Alexis 
and Phaedrus,. as. before mentioned, he composed 
the following lines? : 


Now, when Alexis is of no account, I haye said no more 
than this. He is fair to see, and everywhere all eyes are 
turned upon him. Why, my heart, do you show the dogs 
a bone? And then will you smart for this hereafter? Was 
it not thus that we lost Phaedrus ? 


He is also credited with a mistress, Archeanassa, upon 
whom he wrote as follows *: 


I have a mistress, fair Archeanassa of Colophon, on whose 
very wrinkles sits hot love. O hapless ye who met such 
beauty on its first voyage, what a flame must have been 
kindled in you! 


There is another upon Agathon ¢; 


While kissing Agathon, my soul leapt to my lips, as if 
fain, alas ! to pass over to him. 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 99. 
° Anth, Pal. vii) 217. 


> Anth. Pal. vii. 100, 
4 Anth. Pal. v.78. 
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And another?: 


I throw an apple to you and, if indeed you are willing to 
love me, then receive it and let me taste your virgin charms. 
But if you are otherwise minded, which heaven forbid, take 
this very apple and see how short-lived all beauty is. 


And another ?: 

An apple am I, thrown by one who loves you. Nay, 
Xanthippe, give consent, for you and I are both born to 
decay. 

It is also said that the epigram on the Eretrians, 
who were swept out of the country, was written by 
him®: 

We are Eretrians by race, from Euboea, and lie near 
Susa. How far, alas, from our native land ! 

And again 4; 
Thus Venus to the Muses spoke : 
Damsels, submit to Venus’ yoke, 
Or dread my Cupid’s arms. 
Those threats, the virgins nine replied, 
May weigh with Mars, but we deride 
Love’s wrongs, or darts, or charms. 
And again®: 
A certain person found some gold, 
Carried it off and, in its stead, 
Left a strong halter, neatly rolled. 
The owner found his treasure fled, 
And, daunted by his fortune’s wreck, 
Fitted the halter to his neck. 

Further, Molon, being his enemy, said, ‘ It is not 
wonderful that Dionysius should be in Corinth, but 
rather that Plato should be in Sicily.” And it seems 
that Xenophon was not on good terms with him. 
At any rate, they have written similar narratives as 
if out of rivalry with each other, a Symposium, a 


© Anth, Pal. vii. 259. @ Anth., Pal, ix. 39. 
* Anth. Pal. ix. 44. 
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Defence of Socrates, and their moral treatises or 
Memorabilia.2 Next, the one wrote a Republic, the 
other a Cyropaedia. And in the Laws*® Plato de- 
clares the story of the education of Cyrus to be a 
fiction, for that Cyrus did not answer to the descrip- 
tion of him. And although both make mention of 
Socrates, neither of them refers to the other, except 
that Xenophon mentions Plato in the third book of 
his Memorabilia. It is said also that Antisthenes, 
being about to read publicly something that he had 
composed, invited Plato to be present. And on his 
inquiring what he was about to read, Antisthenes 
replied that it was something about the impossibility 
of contradiction. ‘‘ How then,” said Plato, ‘“ can 
you write on this subject? ” thus showing him that 
the argument refutes itself. Thereupon he wrote a 
dialogue against Plato and entitled it Sathon. After 
this they continued to be estranged from one another. 
They say that, on hearing Plato read the Lysis, 
Socrates exclaimed, “ By Heracles, what a number 
of lies this young man is telling about me!” For 
he has included in the dialogue much that Socrates 
never said. : 

Plato was also on bad terms with Aristippus. At 
least in the dialogue Of the Soul ° he disparages him 
by saying that he was not present at the death of 
Socrates, though he was no farther off than Aegina. 
Again, they say that he showed a certain jealousy of 
Aeschines, because of his reputation with Dionysius, 
and that, when he arrived at the court, he was 
despised by Plato because of his poverty, but sup- 
ported by Aristippus. And Idomeneus asserts that 
the arguments used by Crito, when in the prison he 
urges Socrates to escape, are really due to Aeschines, 
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and that Plato transferred them to Cri 
his enmity to Aeschines. reat eee 

Nowhere in his writings does Plato mention himself 
by name, except in the dialogue On the Soul and 
the Apology.® Aristotle remarks that the style of 
the dialogues is half-way between poetry and prose. 
And according to Favorinus, when Plato read the 
dialogue On the Soul, Aristotle alone stayed to the 
end; the rest of the audience got up and went 
away. Some say that Philippus of Opus copied out 
the Laws, which were left upon waxen tablets, and 
it is said that he was the author of the Epinomis. 
Euphorion and Panaetius relate that the beginning of 
the Republic was found several times revised and 
rewritten, and the Republic itself Aristoxenus declares 
to have been nearly all of it included in the Con- 
troversies of Protagoras. There is a story that the 
Phaedrus was his first dialogue. For the subject 
has about it something of the freshness of youth, 
Dicaearchus, however, censures its whole style as 
vulgar, 

Astory is told that Plato once saw some one playi 
at dice and rebuked him. And, upon his peotentiag 
that he played for a trifle only, “ But the habit,” 
rejoined Plato, “is not a trifle.” Being asked 
whether there would be any memoirs of him as of 
his predecessors, he replied, “A man must first 
make a name, and he will have no lack of memoirs.” 
One day, when Xenocrates had come in, Plato asked 
him to chastise his slave, since he was unable to do 
it himself because he was in a passion. Further, it 
is alleged that he said to one of his slaves, “‘ I would 
have given you a flogging, had I not been in a 
passion.” Being mounted on horseback, he quickly 
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2-808 B. > 663. 

° The awkwardness of this last clause can be explained, 
but not excused, if we suppose that Diogenes Laertius got 
his citation of Theopompus from Favorinus. 

4 Of, Hdt. vi. 39 rdv ddeAdedy Syrady ereripewr, 
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got down again, declaring that he was afraid he 
would be infected with horse-pride. He advised 
those who got drunk to view themselves in a mirror ; 
for they would then abandon the habit which so 
disfigured them. To drink to excess was nowhere 
becoming, he used to say, save at the feasts of the 
god who was the giver of wine. He also disapproved 
of over-sleeping. At any rate in the Laws* he 
declares that “no one when asleep is good for any- 
thing.” He also said that the truth is the pleasantest 
of sounds. Another version of this saying is that the 
pleasantest of all things is to speak the truth. Again, 
of truth he speaks thus in the Laws®: ‘‘ Truth, O 
stranger, is a fair and durable thing. But it is a 
thing of which it is hard to persuade men.’ His wish 
always was to leave a memorial of himself behind, 
either in the hearts of his friends or in his books. 
He was himself fond of seclusion according to some 
authorities. 

His death, the circumstances of which have already 
been related, took place in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of King Philip, as stated by Favorinus in 
the third book of his Memorabilia, and according to 
Theopompus ° honours were paid to him at his death 
by Philip.# But Myronianus in his Parallels says 
that Philo mentions some proverbs that were in 
circulation about Plato’s lice, implying that. this was 
the mode of his death.. He was buried in the 
Academy, where he spent the greatest part. of his 
life in philosophical study... And hence the school 
which he founded was called the Academic school. 
And all the students there joined in the funeral 
procession. _The terms of his will were as follows : 

“These things have been left and devised by 
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Plato: the estate in Iphistiadae, bounded on the 
north by the road from the temple at Cephisia, on 
the south by the temple of Heracles in Iphistiadae, 
on the east by the property of Archestratus of 
Phrearrhi, on the west by that of Philippus of 
Chollidae : this it shall be unlawful for anyone to 
sell or alienate, but it shall be the property of the 
boy Adeimantus to all intents and purposes: the 
estate in Eiresidae which I bought of Callimachus, 
bounded on the north by the property of Eurymedon 
of Myrrhinus, on the south by the property of 
Demostratus of Xypete, on the east by that of 
Eurymedon of Myrrhinus, and on the west by the 
Cephisus; three minae of silver; a silver vessel 
weighing 165 drachmas; a cup weighing 45 
drachmas ; a gold signet-ring and earring together 
weighing four drachmas and three obols. Euclides 
the lapidary owes me three minae. I enfranchise 
Artemis. ] leave four household servants, Tychon, 
Bictas, Apollonides and Dionysius. Household 
furniture, as set down in the inventory of which 
Demetrius has the duplicate. I owe no one anything. 
My executors are Leosthenes, Speusippus, Demetrius, 
Hegias, Eurymedon, Callimachus and Thrasippus.” 

Such were the terms of his will. The following 
epitaphs were inscribed upon his tomb #: 

Here lies the god-like man Aristocles, eminent among men 
for temperance and the justice of his character. And he, if 


ever anyone, had the fullest meed of praise for wisdom, and 
was too great for envy. 


Next ®: 

Earth in her bosom here hides Plato’s body, but his soul 
hath its immortal station with the blest, Ariston’s son, 
© Anth, Pal. vii. 60. > Anth, Pal. vii. 61. 
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whom every. good man, even if he dwell afar off, honours 
because he discerned the divine life. 


And a third of later date: 


a. Eagle, why. fly you o’er this tomb? Say, is your 
gaze fixed upon the starry house of one of the immortals? 

s. I am the image of the soul of Plato, which has soared 
to Olympus, while his earth-born body rests in Attic soil. 


There is also an epitaph of my own which runs 
thus ?: 

If Phoebus did not cause Plato to be born in Greece, 
how came it that he healed the minds of men by. letters? 


As the god’s son Asclepius is a healer of the bedy, so is 
Plato of the immortal soul. 


And another on the manner of his death®: 


Phoebus gave to mortals Asclepius and Plato, the one to 
save their souls, the other to save their bodies. From a 
wedding banquet he has passed to that city which he had 
founded for himself and planted in the sky. 


Such then.are his epitaphs. 

His disciples were Speusippus of Athens, Xeno- 
cratés 0 alcedon, Aristotle of Stagira, Philippus 
of Opus, Hestiaeus of Perinthus, Dion of Syracuse, 
Amyclus of Heraclea, Erastus. an  Coriscus of 
Scepsus, Timolaus of Cyzicus, Euaeon of Lampsacus, 
Python and Heraclides of Aenus, Hippothales and 
Callippus’ of Athens, Demetrius of Amphipolis, 
Heraclides of Pontus, and many others, among them 
two women, Lastheneia of Mantinea and Axiothea 
of Phlius, who is reported by Dicaearchus to have 
worn men’s clothes. Some say that Theophrastus 
too attended his lectures. Chamaeleon adds Hyper- 


s Anth. Pal. vii. 62. > Anth, Pal. vii. 108. 
© Anth. Pal. vii. 109. 
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_ * Here begins the first of three appendices, being an 
introduction to the study of the Platonic writings (47-66). 
Freudenthal, in Hell. Stud. iii., has shown that the extant 
fragment of the ITpéAcyos of Albinus is similar and probably 
derived from the same source. Albinus lived in the second 
century 4.D., for in 161-2 Galen was his pupil in Smyrna, 
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ides the orator and Lycurgus, and in this Polemo 
agrees. Sabinus makes Demosthenes his pupil, 
quoting, in the fourth book of his Materials for 
Criticism, Mnesistratus of Thasos as his authority. 
And it is not improbable.? 

Now, as you are an enthusiastic Platonist, and 
rightly so, and as you eagerly seek out that philo- 
sopher’s doctrines in preference to all others, I have 
thought it necessary to give some account of the 
true nature of his discourses, the arrangement of the 
dialogues, and the method of his inductive pro- 
cedure, as far as possible in an elementary manner 
and in main outline, in order that the facts I have 
collected respecting his life may not suffer by the 
omission of his doctrines. For, in the words of the 
proverb, it would be taking owls to Athens, were 
I to give you of all people the full particulars. 

They say that Zeno the Eleatic was the first to 
write dialogues. But, according to Favorinus in his 
Memorabilia, Aristotle in the first book of his dialogue 
On Poets asserts that it was Alexamenus of Styra or 
Teos. In my opinion Plato, who brought this form 
of writing to perfection, ought to be adjudged the 
prize for its invention as well as for its embellishment. 
A dialogue is a discourse consisting of question and 
answer on some philosophical or political subject, 
with due regard to the characters of the persons 
introduced and the choice of diction. Dialectic is 
the art of discourse by which we either refute or 
establish some proposition by means of question and 
answer on the part of the interlocutors. 


The reader will note the careful style of the preface with its 
avoidance of hiatus. In x. 29 is a similar personal appeal 
to the reader. (See Introd. p. xx.) 
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Of the Platonic dialogues there are two most 
general types, the one adapted for instruction and 
the other for inquiry. And the former is further 
divided into two types, the theoretical and the 
practical. And of these the theoretical is divided 
into the physical and logical, and the practical into 
the ethical and political. The dialogue of inquiry 
also has two main divisions, the one of which aims at 
training the mind and the other at victory in con- 
troversy. Again, the part which aims at training 
the mind has two subdivisions, the one akin to the 
midwife’s art, the other merely tentative. And that 
suited to controversy is also subdivided into one part 
which raises. critical objections, and another which 
is subversive of the main position. 

I am not unaware that there are other ways in 
which certain writers classify the dialogues. For 
some dialogues they call dramatic, others narrative, 
and others again a mixture of the two. But the 
terms they employ in their classification of the 
dialogues are better suited to the stage than to 
philosophy. Physics is represented by the Timaeus, 
logic by the Statesman, Cratylus, Parmenides and 
Sophist, ethies by the Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus 
and Symposium, as well as by the Menexenus, Clitophon, 
the Epistles, Philebus, Hipparchus and the Rivals, and 
lastly politics. by the Temublio, the Laws, Minos, 
Epinomis, and the dialogue concerning Atlantis.¢ 
To the class of mental obstetrics belong the two 
Alcibiades, Theages, Lysis. and Laches, while the 
Euthyphro, Meno, Io, Charmides and Theaetetus illus- 
trate the tentative method. In the Protegoras is 
seen the method of critical objections; in the 


9 §.e. Critias, 
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Euthydemus, Gorgias, and the two dialogues entitled 
Hippias that of subversive argument. So much then 
for dialogue, its definition and varieties. 

Again, as there is great division of opinion between 
those who affirm and those who deny that Plato was 
a dogmatist, let me proceed to deal with this further 
question. To be a dogmatist in philosophy is to lay 
down positive dogmas, just as to be a legislator is 
to lay down laws. Further, under dogma two things 
are included, the thing opined and the opinion itself. 

Of these the former is a proposition, the latter a 
conception. Now where he has a firm grasp Plato 
expounds his own view and refutes the false one, 
but, if the subject is obscure, he suspends judgement. 
His own views are expounded by four persons, 
Socrates, Timaeus, the Athenian Stranger,? the 
Eleatic Stranger. These strangers are not, as some 
hold, Plato and Parmenides, but imaginary characters 
without names,° for, even when Socrates and Timaeus 
are the speakers, it is Plato’s doctrines that are laid 
down. To illustrate the refutation of false opinions, 
he introduces Thrasymachus, Callicles, Polus, Gorgias, 
Protagoras, or again Hippias, Euthydemus and the 
like. 

In constructing his proofs he makes most use of 
induction, not always in the same way, but under 
two forms. For induction is an argument which by 
means of certain true premisses properly infers a 
truth resembling them. And there are two kinds of 
induction, the one proceeding by way of contradic- 
tion, the other from agreement. In the kind which 
proceeds by contradiction the answer given to every 
question will necessarily be the contrary of the 

¢ That the Eleatic Stranger is not Parmenides is decisively 
proved by Soph. 241 kg. ‘ 
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respondent’s position, e.g. ‘‘ My father is either other 
than or the same as your father. If then your 
father is other than my father, by being other than 
a father he will not be a father. But if he is the 
same as my father, then by being the same as my 
father he will be my father.” And again: “If 
man is not an animal, he will be either a stick or a 
stone. But he is not a stick or a stone; for he is 
animate and self-moved. Therefore he is an animal. 
But if he is an animal, and if a dog or an ox is also 
an animal, then man by being an animal will be a 
dog and an ox as well.” This is the kind of induction 
which proceeds by contradiction and dispute, and 
Plato used it, not for laying down positive doctrines 
but for refutation. The other kind of induction by 
agreement appears in two forms, the one proving 
the particular conclusion under discussion from a 
particular, the other proceeding by way of the uni- 
versal [by means of particular facts]. The former is 
suited to rhetoric, the latter to dialectic. For in- 
stance, under the first form the question is raised, 
“ Did so-and-so commit a murder?” The proof is 
that he was found at the time with stains of blood 
on him. This is the rhetorical form of induction, 
since rhetoric also is concerned with particular facts 
and not with universals. It does not inquire about 
justice in the abstract, but about particular cases of 
justice. The other kind, where the general. pro- 
position is first established by means of particular 
facts, is the induction of dialectic... For instance, the 
question put is whether the soul is immortal, and 
whether the living come back from the dead. And 
this is proved in the dialogue On the Soul by means 
of a éertain general proposition, that opposites pro- 
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ceed from opposites. And the general proposition 
itself is established by means of certain propositions 
which are particular, as that sleep comes from 
waking and vice versa, the greater from the less and 
vice versa. ‘This is the form which he used to establish 
his own views. 

But, just as long ago in tragedy the chorus was 
the only actor, and afterwards, in order to give the 
chorus breathing space, Thespis devised a single 
actor, Aeschylus a second, Sophocles a third, and 
thus tragedy was completed, so too with philo- 
sophy: in early times it discoursed on one subject 
only, namely physics, then Socrates added the second 
subject, ethics, and Plato the third, dialectics, and 
so brought philosophy to perfection. Thrasylus says 
that he published his dialogues in tetralogies, like 
those of the tragic poets. Thus they contended with 
four plays at the Dionysia, the Lenaea, the Pan- 
athenaea and the festival of Chytri.2 Of the four 
plays the last was a satiric drama; and the four 
together were called a tetralogy. 

Now, says Thrasylus, the genuine dialogues are 
fifty-six in all, if the Republic be divided into ten and 
the Laws into twelve. Favorinus, however, in the 
second book of his Miscellaneous History declares that 
nearly the whole of the Republic is to be found in 
a work of Protagoras entitled Controversies.» This 
gives nine tetralogies, if the Republic takes the place 
of one single work and the Laws of another. His 
first tetralogy has a common plan underlying it, for 
he wishes to describe what the life of the philosopher 


9 Pots. 
> From iii. 37 we infer that Favorinus drew upon Aristo- 
xenus for this wildly improbable assertion. 
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will be. To each of the works Thrasylus affixes a 
double title, the one taken from the name of the 
interlocutor, the other from the subject. This 
tetralogy, then, which is the first, begins with the 
Euthyphro or On Holiness, a tentative dialogue; the 
Apology of Socrates, an ethical dialogue, comes 
second; the third is Crito or On what is to be done, 
ethical; the fourth Phaedo or On the Soul, also ethical. 
The second tetralogy begins with Cratylus or On 
Correctness of Names, a logical dialogue, which is 
followed by Theaetetus or On Knonledge, tentative, 
the Sophist or On Being, a logical dialogue, the 
Statesman or On Monarchy, also logical. The third 
tetralogy includes, first, Parmenides or On Ideas, which 
is logieal, next Philebus or On Pleasure, an ethical 
dialogue, the Banquet or On the Good, ethical, 
Phaedrus or On Love, also ethical. 

The fourth tetralogy starts with Alcibiades or On 
the Nature of Man, an obstetric dialogue ; this is 
followed by the second Alcibiades or On Prayer, also 
obstetric; then comes Hipparchus or The Lover of 
Gain, which is ethical, and The Rivals or On Philo- 
sophy, also ethical. The fifth tetralogy includes, first, 
Theages or On Philosophy, an obstetric dialogue, then 
Charmides or On Temperance, which is tentative, 
Laches or On Courage, obstetric, and Lysis or On 
Friendship, also obstetric. The sixth tetralogy starts 
with Euthydemus or The Eristic, a refutative dialogue, 
which is followed by Protagoras or Sophists, critical, 
Gorgias or On Rhetoric, refutative, and Meno or On 
Virtue, which is tentative. The seventh tetralogy 
contains, first, two dialogues entitled Hippias, the 
former On Beauty, the latter On Falsehood, both re- 
futative ; next Jon or On the Iliad, which is tentative, 
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and Menexenus or The Funeral Oration, which is 
ethical. The eighth tetralogy starts with Chtophon 
or Introduction, which is ethical, and is followed by 
the Republic or On Justice, political, Timaeus or On 
Nature, a physical treatise, and Critias or Story of 
Atlantis, which is ethical. The ninth tetralogy starts 
with Minos or On Lam, a political dialogue, which is 
followed by the Laws or On Legislation, also political, 
Epinomis or Nocturnal Council, or Philosopher, political, 
and lastly the Epistles, thirteen in number, which are 
ethical. In these epistles his heading was ‘‘ Wel- 
fare,” as that of Epicurus was “ A Good Life,” and 
that of Cleon ‘ All Joy.” They comprise: one to 
Aristodemus, two to Archytas, four to Dionysius, 
one to Hermias, Erastus and Coriscus, one each to 
Leodamas, Dion and Perdiccas, and two to Dion’s 
friends. This is the division adopted by Thrasylus 
and some others. 

Some, including Aristophanes the grammarian, 
arrange the dialogues arbitrarily in trilogies. In the 
first trilogy they place the Republic, Timaeus and 
Critias; in the second the Sophist, the Statesman and 
Cratylus; in the third the Laws, Minos and Epinomis ; 
in the fourth Theaetetus, Euthyphro and the Apology ; 
in the fifth Crito, Phaedo and the Epistles. The rest 
follow as separate compositions in no regular order. 
Some critics, as has already been stated, put the 
Republic first, while others start with the greater 
Alcibiades, and others again with the Theages ; some 
begin with the Euthyphro, others with the Clitophon; 
some with the Timaeus, others with the Phaedrus; 
others again with the Theaetetus, while many begin 
with the Apology. The following dialogues are 
acknowledged to be spurious: the Midon or Horse- 
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* Cf. Athenaeus xi. 506 c. The same statement about the 
authorship of the Alcyon is attributed to Nicias of Nicaea. 
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breeder, the Eryxias or Erasisiratus, the Alcyon, the 
Acephali or Sisyphus, the Axtochus, the Phaeacians, 
the Demodocus, the Chelidon, the Seventh Day, the 
Epimenides. Of these the Alcyon*? is thought to be 
the work of a certain Leon, according to Favorinus 
in the fifth book of his Memorabilia. 

Plato has employed a variety of terms in order 
to make his system less intelligible to the ignorant. 
But in a special sense he considers wisdom to be the 
science of those things which are objects of thought 
and really existent, the science which, he says, is 
concerned with God and the soul as separate from 
the body. And especially by wisdom he means 
philosophy, which is a yearning for divine wisdom. 
And in a general sense all experience is also termed 
by him wisdom, e.g. when he calls a craftsman wise. 
And he applies the same terms with very different 
meanings. For instance, the word ¢avAos (slight, 
plain) is employed by him " in the sense of dAots 
(simple, honest), just as it is applied to Heracles in 
the Licymnius of Euripides in the following passage °: 

Plain (gatdos), unaccomplished, staunch to do great deeds, 


unversed in talk, with all his store of wisdom curtailed to 
action. 


But sometimes Plato uses this same word (paidAos) 
to mean what is bad, and at other times for what is 
small or petty, Again, he often uses different terms 
to express the same thing. For instance, he calls the 
Idea form (eéSos), genus (yévos), archetype (aapd- 
Serypa), principle (¢px4) and cause (aitiov). He also 
uses contrary expressions for the same thing. Thus 
he calls the sensible thing both existent and non- 
ely, 7d 8’ Srov dav xalper, Cf. Rep. 527d ob wdvu patdov 
dAAd yaderdy moretoa. * Nauck, 7.¢.F.%, Eur. 473. 
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¢ A wedge-shaped mark >, used in early papyri to denote 
a fresh paragraph. z 

. Here bepine the ‘second appendix repli rav TAdron 
dpeoxdvrwy, §§ 67-80. It should be observed that there is 
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existent, existent inasmuch as it comes into being, 
non-existent because it is continually changing. And 
he says the Idea is neither in motion nor at rest ; 
that it is uniformly the same and yet both one and 
many. And it is his habit to do this in many more 
instances. 

The right interpretation of his dialogues includes 
three things: first, the meaning of every statement 
must be explained; next, its purpose, whether it is 
made for a primary reason or by way of illustration, 
and whether to establish his own doctrines or to 
refute his interlocutor; in the third place it remains 
to examine its truth. 

And since certain critical marks are affixed to his 
works let us now say a word about these. The cross 
X is taken to indicate peculiar expressions and 
figures of speech, and generally any idiom of Platonic 
usage; the diple* (>) calls attention to doctrines 
and opinions characteristic of Plato; the dotted cross 
(*) denotes select passages and beauties of style; 
the dotted diple (+) editors’ corrections of the text ; 
the dotted obelus (+) passages suspected without 
reason; the dotted antisigma (-) repetitions and 
proposals for transpositions; the ceraunium the 
philosophical school; the asterisk (%) an agreement 
of doctrine ; the obelus (—) a spurious passage. So 
much for the critical marks and his writings in 
general. As Antigonus of Carystus says in his Life 
of Zeno, when the writings were first edited with 
critical marks, their possessors charged a certain fee 
to anyone who wished to consult them. 

> The doctrines he approved are these. He held 


absolutely no trace of Neo-Platonist tendencies. (Q/. Plato, 
Tim. 42 £-43 a, 69 a. 
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3 Of. Plato, Tim. 42 3 eqq., 90 BE. 

> Cf. Plato, Tim. 54 a sqq. 
© of. Fiatos Tim. 69 c sqq., 89 &. 


4 Cf, Plato, Tim. 36 D-37 c. 
° Cf. Plato, Tim. 50D. E: 51 A. 
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that the soul is immortal, that by transmigration it 
puts on many bodies, and that it has a numerical 
first principle, whereas the first principle of the body 
is geometrical ®; and he defined soul as the idea of 
vital breath diffused in all directions. He held that 
it is self-moved and tripartite, the rational part of it 
having its seat in the head, the passionate part about 
the heart, while the appetitive is placed in the region 
of the navel and the liver.¢ 

And from the centre outwards it encloses the body 
on all sides in a circle, and is compounded of elements, 
and, being divided at harmonic intervals, it forms 
two circles which touch one another twice ; and the 
interior circle, being slit six times over, makes seven 
circles in all. And this interior circle moves by way 
of the diagonal to the left, and the other by way of 
the side to the right. Hence also the one is supreme, 
being a single circle, for the other interior circle was 
divided ; the former is the circle of the Same, the 
latter that of the Other, whereby he means that the 
motion of the soul is the motion of the universe 
together with the revolutions of the planets.¢ 

And the division from the centre to the circum- 
ference which is adjusted in harmony with the soul 
being thus determined, the soul knows that which 
is, and adjusts it proportionately because she has the 
elements proportionately disposed in herself, And 
when the circle of the Other revolves aright, the 
result is opinion; but from the regular motion of 
the circle of the Same comes knowledge. He set 
forth two universal principles, God and matter, and 
he calls God mind and cause ; he held that matter 
is devoid of form and unlimited, and that composite 
things arise out of it¢; and that it was once in 
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o Cf. Plato, Tim. 30 a, 69 B. 
2 Of. Plato, Tim. 58 a-c. 
2 Cf. Plato, Tim. 314,58; 3343 55c,n3 92 o 
@ Of. Plato, Tim. 30 3. 
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disorderly motion but, inasmuch as God preferred 
order to disorder, was by him brought together in one 
place. This substance, he says, is converted into 
the four elements, fire, water, air, earth, of which 
the world itself and all that therein is are formed. 
Earth alone of these elements is not subject to 
change, the assumed cause being the peculiarity of 
its constituent triangles. For he thinks that in all 
the other elements the figures employed are homo- 
geneous, the scalene triangle out of which they are 
all put together being one and the same, whereas 
for earth a triangle of peculiar shape is employed ; 
the element of fire is a pyramid, of air an octahedron, 
of water an icosahedron, of earth a cube. Hence 
earth is not transmuted into the other three elements, 
nor these three into earth. 

But the elements are not separated each into its 
own region of the universe, because the revolution 
unites their minute particles, compressing and forcing 
them together into the centre, at the same time as 
it separates the larger masses. Hence as they change 
their shapes, so also do they change the regions which 
they occupy.® 

And there is one created universe, seeing that it 
is perceptible to sense, which has been made by God. 
And it is animate because that which is animate is 
better than that which is inanimate? And this 
piece of workmanship is assumed to come from a 
cause supremely good.* It was made one and not 
unlimited because the pattern from which he made 
it was one. And it is spherical because such is the 
shape of its maker. For that maker contains the 
other living things, and this universe the shapes of 


* Of. Plato, Tim. 30 4,5; 53, D. 
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1 els] hs Reiske: fort. éav Basilienses. 





a rsion of Tim. 838. To that which is to com- 
ale ‘all ehimali in itself that shape seems proper which 
comprehends in itself all shapes. Diogenes Laertius opposes, 
not universe and its shape, but maker and universe. 

> Of. Plato, Tim. 33 a-p; 348; 32c; 63.4. 
© Of. Plato, Tim. 32 c, 33 a; 38 B; 41 4, 43D. 
a Of Plato, Tim. 29 5-30 a; 42 5. 
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them all.2 It is smooth and has no organ all round 
because it has no need of organs. Moreover, the 
universe remains imperishable because it is not dis- 
solved into the Deity. And the creation as a whole 
is caused by God, because it is the nature of the good 
to be beneficent,* and the creation of the universe 
has the highest good for its cause. For the most 
beautiful of created things is due to the best of 
intelligible causes¢; so that, as God is of this nature, 
and the universe resembles the best in its perfect 
beauty, it will not be in the likeness of anything 
created, but only of God. 

The universe is composed of fire, water, air and 
earth; of fire in order to be visible ; of earth in 
order to be solid; of water and air in order to be 
proportional.* For the powers represented by solids 
are connected by two mean proportionals in a way 
to secure the complete unity of the whole. And the 
universe was made of all the elements in order to be 
complete and indestructible. 

Time was created as an image of eternity. And 
while the latter remains for ever at rest, time con- 
sists in the motion of the universe. For night and 
day and month and the like are all parts of time ; 
for which reason, apart from the nature of the 
universe, time has no existence. But so soon as the 
universe is fashioned time exists.f 

And the sun and moon and planets were created 


* Cf. Tim. 31 B-33 a. It would be more correct to say 
“ in order that the bonds, the inserted terms (air and water), 
which unite fire to earth, may be proportional.” ‘ For the 
best of bonds is that which makes itself and the things which 
it binds as complete a unity as possible; and the nature of 
proportion is to accomplish this most perfently ” (Tim. 31 c). 
! Cf. Plato, Tim. 37 p-38 3. 
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as means to the creation of time. And God kindled 
the light of the sun in order that the number of the 
seasons might be definite and in order that animals 
might possess number. The moon is in the circle 
immediately above the earth, and the sun in that 
which is next beyond that, and in the circles above 
come the planets. Further, the universe is an 
animate being, for it is bound fast in animate move- 
ment.? And in order that the universe which had 
been created in the likeness of the intelligible living 
creature might be rendered complete, the nature 
of all other animals was created. Since then its 
pattern possesses them, the universe also ought to 
have them. And thus it contains gods for the most 
part of a fiery nature; of the rest there are three 
kinds, winged, aquatic and terrestrial.» And of all 
the gods in heaven the earth is the oldest. And it 
was fashioned to make night and day. And being 
at the centre it moves round the centre.° And since 
there are two causes, it must be affirmed, he says, 
that some things are due to reason and others have 
a necessary cause,? the latter being air, fire, earth 
and water, which are not exactly elements but rather 
recipients of form. They are composed of triangles, 
and are resolved into triangles. The scalene tri- 
angle and the isosceles triangle are their constituent 
elements 
The principles, then, and causes assumed are the 
two above mentioned, of which God and matter are 
the exemplar. Matter is of necessity formless like 
the other recipients of form. Of all these there is 
a necessary cause. For it somehow or other receives 
the ideas and so generates substances, and it moves 
because its power is not uniform, and, being in 
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2 Of. Plato, Tim. 52p; 533; S573 69 Bc. 
> Cf. Plato, Tim. 308; 44c, 
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motion, it in turn sets in motion those things which 
are generated from it. And these were at first in 
jrrational and irregular motion, but after they began 
to frame the universe, under the conditions possible 
they were made by God symmetrical and regular. 
For the two causes existed even before the world 
was made, as well as becoming in the third place, but 
they were not distinct, merely traces of them being 
found, and in disorder. When the world was made, 
they too acquired order. And out of all the bodies 
there are the universe was fashioned. He holds God, 
like the soul, to be incorporeal. For only thus is he 
exempt from change and decay. As already stated, 
he assumes the Ideas to be causes and principles 
whereby the world of natural objects is what it is. 
On good and evil he would discourse to this effect. 
He maintained that the end to aim at is assimilation 
to God, that virtue is in itself sufficient for happiness, 
but that it needs in addition, as instruments for use, 
first, bodily advantages like health and strength, 
sound senses and the like, and, secondly, external 
advantages such as wealth, good birth and reputa- 
tion. But the wise man will be no less happy even 
if he be without these things. Again, he will take 
part in public affairs, will marry, and will refrain 
from breaking the laws which have been made. And 
as far as circumstances allow he will legislate for 
his own country, unless in the extreme corruption of 
the people he sees that the state of affairs completely 
justifies his abstention. He thinks that the gods 
take note of human life 6 and that there are super- 
human beings” He was the first to define the 
notion of good as that which is bound up with 


* Cf. Plato, Tim. 40 pv. 
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whatever is praiseworthy and rational and useful 
and proper and becoming. And all these are bound 
up with that which is consistent and in accord with 
nature. 

He also discoursed on the propriety of names, and 
indeed he was the first to frame a science for rightly 
asking and answering questions, having employed it 
himself'to excess. And in the dialogues he conceived 
righteousness to be the law of God because it is 
stronger to incite men to do righteous acts, that 
malefactors may not be punished after death also, 
Hence to some he appeared too fond of myths, 
These narratives he intermingles with his works in 
order to deter men from wickedness, by reminding 
them how little they know of what awaits them ¢ after 
death. Such, then, are the doctrines he approved. 

He used also to divide things, according to Aris- 
totle, in the following manner.’ Goods are in the 
mind or in the body, or external. For example, 
justice, prudence, courage, temperance and such like 
are in the mind ; beauty, a good constitution, health 
and strength in the body ; while friends, the welfare 
of one’s country and riches are amongst external 
things. 

Thus there are three kinds of goods: goods of the 
mind, goods of the body and external goods. There 
are three species of friendship : one species is natural, 
another social, and another hospitable. By natural 
friendship we mean the affection which parents have 
for their offspring and kinsmen for each other. And 
other animals besides man have inherited this form. 
Pseudepigraphus, pp. 679 sqq., who gives a Christian recen- 
sion. The original, the common source of Diogenes Laertius 


and the Christian writer, he refers vaguely to the Hellenistic 
age, 
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® Plato probably refers to Carthage when he mentions 
purchasable kingship, svyrai Bagidelat, amongst barbarians, 
‘Rep. 544d. Aristotle repeats the epithet in his description 
of the Carthaginian constitution, Pol. fi. 11, 1273 a 36. 
Polybius says that at Carthage magistrates attain office, dupa 
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By the social form of friendship we mean that which 
arises from intimacy and has nothing to do with 
kinship ; for instance, that of Pylades for Orestes. 
The friendship of hospitality is that which is extended 
to strangers owing to an introduction or letters of 
recommendation. Thus friendship is either natural 
or social or hospitable. Some add a fourth species, 
that of love. 

There are five forms of civil government: one form 
is democratic, another aristocratic, a third oligarchic, 
a fourth monarchic, a fifth that of a tyrant. The 
democratic form is that in which the people has con- 
trol and chooses at its own pleasure both magistrates 
and laws. The aristocratic form is that in which the 
rulers are neither the rich nor the poor nor the 
nobles, but the state is under the guidance of the 
best. Oligarehy is that form in which there is a 
property-qualification for the holding of office; for 
the rich are fewer than the poor. Monarchy is 
either regulated by law or hereditary. At Carthage 
the kingship is regulated by law, the office being 
put up for sale. But the monarchy in Lacedaemon 
and in Macedonia is hereditary, for they select the 
king from a certain family. A tyranny is that form 
in which the citizens are ruled either through fraud 
or force by an individual. Thus civil government 
is either democratic, aristocratic, oligarchic, or a 
monarchy or a tyranny. 

There are three species of justice. One is con- 


gavepas didévres, vi. 56. 4. This phrase is some help 
towards an explanation, but whether it means open bribery 
—possibly of the people, more probably of the Council— 
or whether it refers to very large fees payable upon taking 
office, it is not easy to determine. In either case wealth 
would preponderate over merit. 
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cerned with gods, another with men, and the third 
with the departed. For those who sacrifice accord- 
ing to the laws and take care of the temples are 
obviously pious towards the gods. Those again who 
repay loans and restore what they have received 
upon trust act justly towards men. Lastly, those 
who take care of tombs are obviously just towards 
the departed. Thus one species of justice relates to 
the gods, another to men, while a third species is 
concerned with the departed. 

There are three species of knowledge or science, 
one practical, another productive, and a third theo- 
retical. For architecture and shipbuilding are pro- 
ductive arts, since the work produced by them can 
be seen. Politics and flute-playing, harp-playing 
and similar arts are practical. For nothing visible 
is produced by them; yet they do or perform some- 
thing. In the one case the artist plays the flute or 
the harp, in the other the politician takes part in 
polities, Geometry and harmonics and astronomy 
are theoretical sciences. For they neither perform 
nor produce anything. But the geometer considers 
how lines are related to each other, the student of 
harmony investigates sounds, the astronomer stars 
and the universe. Thus some sciences are theoretical, 
others are practical, and others are productive. 

There are five species of medicine: the first is 
pharmacy, the second is surgery, the third deals 
with diet and regimen, the fourth with diagnosis, 
the fifth with remedies. Pharmacy cures sickness 
by drugs, surgery heals by the use of knife and 
cautery, the species concerned with diet prescribes 
a regimen for the removal of disease, that concerned 
with diagnosis proceeds by determining the nature 
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of the ailment, that concerned with remedies by 
prescribing for the immediate removal of the pain, 
The species of medicine, then, are pharmacy, sur- 
gery, diet and regimen, diagnosis, prescription of 
remedies. 

There are two divisions of law, the one written 
and the other unwritten. Written law is that under 
which we live in different cities, but that which has 
arisen out of custom is called unwritten law; for 
instance, not to appear in the market-place undressed 
or in women’s attire. There is no statute forbidding 
this, but nevertheless we abstain from such conduct 
because it is prohibited by an unwritten law. Thus 
law is either written or unwritten. 

There are five kinds of speech, of which one is 
that which politicians employ in the assemblies; 
this is called political speech. The second division 
is that which the rhetors employ in written com- 
positions, whether composed for display or praise or 
blame, or for accusation. Hence this division is 
termed rhetorical. The third division of speech is 
that of private persons conversing with one another ; 
this is called the mode of speech of ordinary life. 
Another division of speech is the language of those 
who converse by means of short questions and 
answers; this kind is called dialectical. The fifth 
division is the speech of craftsmen conversing about 
their own subjects ; this is called technical language. 
Thus speech is either political, or rhetorical, or that 
of ordinary conversation, or dialectical, or technical. 

Music has three divisions. One employs the mouth 
alone, like singing. The second employs both the 
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mouth and the hands, as is the case with the harper 
singing to his own accompaniment. The third 
division employs the hands alone; for instance, the 
music of the harp. Thus music employs either the 
mouth alone, or the mouth and the hands, or the 
hands alone. 

Nobility has four divisions. First, when the an- 
cestors are gentle and handsome and also just, their 
descendants are said to be noble. Secondly, when 
the ancestors have been princes or magistrates, their 
descendants are said to be noble. The third kind 
arises when the ancestors have been illustrious; for 
instance, through having held military command or 
through success in the national games. For then 
we call the descendants noble. The last division 
includes the man who is himself of a generous and 
high-minded spirit. He too is said to be noble. 
And this indeed is the highest form of nobility. 
Thus, of nobility, one kind depends on excellent 
ancestors, another on princely ancestors, a third on 
illustrious ancestors, while the fourth is due to the 
individual's own beauty and worth. 

Beauty has three divisions. The first is the object 
of praise, as of form fair to see. Another is service- 
able; thus an instrument, a house and the like are 
beautiful for use. Other things again which relate 
to customs and pursuits and the like are beautiful 
because beneficial. Of beauty, then, one kind is 
matter for praise, another is for use, and another 
for the benefit it procures. 

The soul has three divisions. One part of it is 
rational, another appetitive, and a third irascible, 
Of these the rational part is the cause of purpose, 
reflection, understanding and the like. The appeti- 
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tive part of the soul is the cause of desire of eating, 
sexual indulgence and the like, while the irascible 
part is the cause of courage, of pleasure and pain, 
and of anger. Thus one part of the soul is rational, 
another appetitive, and a third irascible. 

Of perfect virtue there are four species: prudence, 
justice, bravery and temperance. Of these prudence 
is the cause of right conduct, justice of just dealing 
in partnerships and commercial transactions. Bravery 
is the cause which makes a man not give way but 
stand his ground in alarms and perils. Temperance 
causes mastery over desires, so that we are never 
enslaved by any pleasure, but lead an orderly life. 
Thus virtue includes first prudence, next justice, 
thirdly bravery, and lastly temperance. 

Rule has five divisions, one that which is according 
to law, another according to nature, another accord- 
ing to custom, a fourth by birth, a fifth by force. 
Now the magistrates in cities when elected by their 
fellow-citizens rule according to law. The natural 
rulers are the males, not only among men, but 
also among the other animals; for the males every- 
where exert wide-reaching rule over the females. 
Rule according to custom is such authority as 
attendants exercise over children and teachers over 
their pupils. Hereditary rule is exemplified by that 
of the Lacedaemonian kings, for the office of king is 
confined to a certain family. And the same system 
is in force for the kingdom of Macedonia ; for there 
too the office of king goes by birth. Others have 
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acquired power by force or fraud, and govern the 
citizens against their will; this kind of rule is called 
forcible. Thus rule is either by law, or by nature, 
or by custom, or by birth, or by force. 

There are six kinds of rhetoric. For when the 
speakers urge war or alliance with a neighbouring 
state, that species of rhetoric is called persuasion. 
But when they speak against making war or alliance, 
and urge their hearers to remain at peace, this kind 
of rhetoric is called dissuasion. A third kind is 
employed when a speaker asserts that he is wronged 
by some one whom he makes out to have caused 
him much mischief; accusation is the name applied 
to the kind here defined. The fourth kind of rhetoric 
is termed defence ; here the speaker shows that he 
has done no wrong and that his conduct is in no 
respect abnormal; defence is the term applied in 
such a case. A fifth kind of rhetorie is employed 
when a speaker speaks well of some one and proves 
him to be worthy and honourable; encomium is the 
name given to this kind. A sixth kind is that 
employed when the speaker shows some one to be un- 
worthy; the name given to this is invective. Under 
rhetorie, then, are included encomium, invective, 
persuasion, dissuasion, accusation and defence. 

Successful speaking has four divisions. The first 
consists in speaking to the purpose, the next to the 
requisite length, the third before the proper audience, 
and the fourth at the proper moment. The things 
to the purpose are those which are likely to be 
expedient for speaker and hearer. The requisite 
length is that which is neither more nor less than 
enough. To speak to the proper audience means 
this: in addressing persons older than yourself, the 
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discourse must be made suitable to the audience as 
being elderly men; whereas in addressing juniors 
the discourse must be suitable to young men. 
The proper time of speaking is neither too soon nor 
too late ; otherwise you will miss the mark and not 
speak with success. 

Of conferring benefits there are four divisions. 
For it takes place either by pecuniary aid or by 
personal service, by means of knowledge or of speech. 
Pecuniary aid is given when one assists a man in 
need, so that he is relieved from all anxiety on the 
score of money, Personal service is given when men 
come up to those who are being beaten and rescue 
them. Those who train or heal, or who teach some- 
thing valuable, confer benefit by means of knowledge. 
But when men enter a law-court and one appears as 
advocate for another and delivers an effective speech 
on his behalf, he is benefiting him by speech. Thus 
benefits are conferred by means either of money or 
of personal service, or of knowledge, or of speech. 

There are four ways in which things are completed 
and brought to an end. The first is by legal enact- 
ment, when a decree js passed and this decree is 
confirmed by law. The second is in the course of 
nature, as the day, the year and the seasons are 
completed. The third is by the rules of art, say the 
builder’s art, for so a house is completed ; and so it 
is with shipbuilding, whereby vessels are completed. 
Fourthly, matters are brought to an end by chance 
or accident, when they turn out otherwise than is 
expected. Thus the completion of things fs due 
either to law, or to nature, or to art, or to chance. 

Of power or ability there are four divisions, First, 
whatever we can do with the mind, namely calculate 
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or anticipate ; next, whatever we can effect with the 
body, for instance, marching, giving, taking and the 
like. Thirdly, whatever we can do by a multitude 
of soldiers or a plentiful supply of money ; hence a 
king is said to have great power. The fourth division 
of power or influence is doing, or being done by, well 
or ill; thus we can become ill or be educated, be 
restored to health and the like. Power, then, is 
either in the mind, or the body, or in armies and 
resources, or in acting and being acted upon. 

Philanthropy is of three kinds. One is by way of 
salutations, as when certain people address every one 
they meet and;stretching out their hand, give him 
a hearty greeting; another mode is seen when one 
is given to assisting every one in distress ; another 
mode of philanthropy is that which makes certain 
people fond of giving dinners. Thus philanthropy is 
shown either by a courteous address, or by conferring 
benefits, or by hospitality and the promotion of social 
intercourse. 

Welfare or happiness includes five parts. One 
part of it is good counsel, a second soundness of the 
senses and bodily health, a third success in one’s 
undertakings, a fourth a reputation with one’s 
fellow-men, a fifth ample means in money and in 
whatever else subserves the end of life. Now de- 
liberating well is a result of education and of having 
experience of many things. Soundness of the senses 
depends upon the bodily organs: I mean, if one sees 
with his eyes, hears with his ears, and perceives 
with his nostrils and his mouth the appropriate 
objects, then such a condition is soundness of the 
senses. Success is attained when a man does what 
he aims at in the right way, as becomes a good man, 
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A man has a good reputation when he is well spoken 
of. .A man has ample means when he is so equipped 
for the needs of life that he can afford to benefit his 
friends and discharge his public services with lavish 
display. If a man has all these things, he is com- 
pletely happy. Thus of welfare or eantees one 
part is good counsel, another soundness of senses 
and bodily health, a third success, a fourth a good 
reputation, a fifth ample means. 

There are three divisions of the arts and crafts. 
The first division consists of mining and forestry, 
which are productive arts. The second includes 
the smith’s and carpenter’s arts which transform 
material; for the smith makes weapons out of iron, 
and the carpenter transforms timber into flutes and 
lyres. The third division is that which uses what is 
thus made, as horsemanship employs bridles, the art 
of war employs weapons, and music flutes and the 
lyre. Thus of art there are three several species, 
those above-mentioned in the first, second and third 
place. 

Good is divided into four kinds. One is the pos- 
sessor of virtue, whom we affirm to be individually 
good. Another is virtue itself and justice; these 
we affirm to be good. A third includes such things 
as food, suitable exercises and drugs. The fourth 
kind which we affirm to be good includes the arts of 
flute-playing, acting and the like. Thus there are 
four kinds of good: the possession of virtue ; virtue 
itself; thirdly, food and beneficial exercises ; lastly, 
flute-playing, acting, and the poetic art. Whatever 
is is either evil or good or indifferent. We call that 
evil which is capable of invariably doing harm; for 
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instance, bad judgement and folly and injusti 

the like. The contraries of thee things epee 
But the things which can sometimes benefit and 
sometimes harm, such as walking and sitting and 
eating, or which can neither do any benefit nor 
harm at all, these are things indifferent, neither 
good nor evil. Thus all things whatever are either 
good, or evil, or neither good nor evil. 

Good order in the state falls under three heads, 
First, if the laws are good, we say that there is good 
government. Secondly, if the citizens obey the 
established laws, we also call this good government. 
Thirdly, if, without the aid of laws, the people 
manage their affairs well under the guidance of 
customs and institutions, we call this again good 
government. Thus three forms of good govern- 
ment may exist, (1) when the laws are good, (2) when 
the existing laws are obeyed, (3) when the people 
live under salutary customs and institutions. 

Disorder in a state has three forms. The first 
arises when the laws affecting citizens and strangers 
are alike bad, the second when the existing laws are 
not obeyed, and the third when there is no law at 
all. Thus the state is badly governed when the laws 
are bad or not obeyed, or lastly, when there is no law, 

Contraries are divided into three species. For 
instance, we say that goods are contrary to evils, as 
justice to injustice, wisdom to folly, and the like, 
Again, evils are contrary to evils, prodigality is 
contrary to niggardliness, and to be unjustly tortured 
is the contrary of being justly tortured, and so with 
similar evils. Again, heavy is the contrary of light, 
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quick of slow, black of white, and these pairs are 
contraries, while they are neither good nor evil. Thus, 
of contraries, some are opposed as goods to evils, 
others as evils to evils, and others, as things which are 
neither good nor evil, are opposed to one another. 

There are three kinds of goods, those which can 
be exclusively possessed, those which can be shared 
with others, and those which simply exist. To the 
first division, namely, those which can be exclusively 
possessed, belong such things as justice and health. 
To the next belong all those which, though they 
cannot be exclusively possessed, can be shared with 
others. Thus we cannot possess the absolute good, 
but we can participate in it. The third division 
includes those goods the existence of which is 
necessary, though we can neither possess them ex- 
clusively nor participate in them. The mere exist- 
ence of worth and justice is a good; and these things 
cannot be shared or had in exclusive possession, but 
must simply exist. Of goods, then, some are pos- 
sessed exclusively, some shared, and others merely 
subsist. 

Counsel is divided under three heads. One is 
taken from past time, one from the future, and the 
third from the present. That from past time con- 
sists of examples; for instance, what the Lacedae- 
monians suffered through trusting others. Counsel 
drawn from the present is to show, for instance, that 
the walls are weak, the men cowards, and the 
supplies running short. Counsel from the future is, 
for instance, to urge that we should not wrong the 
embassies by suspicions, lest the fair fame of Hellas 
be stained. Thus counsel is derived from the past, 
the present and the future, 
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Vocal sound falls into two divisions according as it 
is animate or inanimate. The voice of living things 
is animate sound; notes of instruments and noises 
are inanimate. And of the animate voice part is 
articulate, part inarticulate, that of men being 
articulate speech, that of the animals inarticulate. 
Thus vocal sound is either animate or inanimate. 

Whatever exists is either divisible or indivisible. 
Of divisible things some are divisible into similar 
and others into dissimilar parts. Those things are 
indivisible which cannot be divided and are not 
compounded of elements, for example, the unit, 
the point and the musical note ; whereas those which 
have constituent parts, for instance, syllables, con- 
cords in music, animals, water, gold, are divisible. 
If they are composed of similar parts, so that the 
whole does not differ from the part except in bulk, 
as water, gold and all that is fusible, and the like, 
then they are termed homogeneous. But whatever 
is composed of dissimilar parts, as a house and the 
like, is termed heterogeneous. Thus all things what- 
ever are either divisible or indivisible, and of those 
which are divisible some are homogeneous, others 
heterogeneous in their parts. 

Of existing things some are absolute and some are 
called relative. Things said to exist absolutely are 
those which need nothing else to explain them, as 
man, horse, and all other animals. For none of these 
gains by explanation. To those which are called 
relative belong all which stand in need of some 
explanation, as that which is greater than something 
or quicker than something, or more beautiful and 
the like. For the greater implies a less, and the 
quicker is quicker than something. Thus existing 
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things are either absolute or relative. And in this 
way, according to Aristotle, Plato used to divide the 
primary conceptions also. 

There was also another man named Plato, a 
philosopher of Rhodes, a pupil of Panaetius, as is 
stated by Seleucus the grammarian in his first book 
On Philosophy ; another a Peripatetic and pupil of 
Aristotle; and another who was a pupil of Praxi- 


phanes ; and lastly, there was Plato, the poet of the 
Old Comedy. 
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Cuaptzr 1. SPEUSIPPUS (circa 407-339 B.C.) 
(Head of the Academy, 347-339 B.c.) 


Tue foregoing is the best account of Plato that we 
were able to compile after a diligent examination of 
the authorities. He was succeeded by Speusippus 
an Athenian and son of Eurymedon, who belonged 
to the deme of Myrrhinus, and was the son of Plato’s 
sister Potone. He was head of the school for eight 
years beginning in the 108th Olympiad. He set 
up statues of the Graces in the shrine of the Muses 
erected by Plato in the Academy. He adhered 
faithfully to Plato’s doctrines. In character, however. 
he was unlike him, being prone to anger and easily 
overcome by pleasures. At any rate there is a story 
that in a fit of passion he flung his favourite dog 
Ne ae well, and ee pleasure was the sole motive 
or his journey to Macedonia to be 
wedding feant of Casander. aes ie: 
It was said that among those who attended his 
lectures were the two women who had been pupils 
of Plato, Lastheneia of Mantinea and Axiothea of 
Phlius. And at the time Dionysius in a letter says 
derisively, ‘‘ We may judge of your wisdom by the 
Arcadian girl who is your pupil. And, whereas 
Plato exempted from fees all who came to him, you 
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® Romance seems to have been busy with the life of 
Speusippus. Athenaeus, vii. 279 5, quotes from the same 
forged letter of Dionysius to Speusippus bringing similar 
charges. 
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levy tribute on them and collect it whether they will 
orno.”* According to Diodorus in the first book of 
his Memorabilia, Speusippus was the first to discern 
the common element in all studies and to bring them 
into connexion with each other so far as that was 
possible. And according to Caeneus he was the first 
to divulge what Isocrates called the secrets of his 
art, and the first to devise the means by which fagote 
of firewood are rendered portable. 

When he was already crippled by paralysis, he 
sent a message to Xenocrates entreating him to 
come and take over the charge of the school.» They 
say that, as he was being conveyed to the Academy 
in a tiny carriage, he met and saluted Diogenes, who 
replied, ‘‘ Nay, if you can endure to live in such a 
plight as this, I decline to return your greeting.” 
At last in old age he became so despondent that 
he put an end to his life. Here follows my epigram 
upon him ¢: 

Had I not learnt that Speusippus would die thus, no one 
would have persuaded me to say that he was surely not of 
Plato's blood ; for else he would never have died in despair 
for a trivial cause. 

Plutarch in the Lives of Lysander and Sulla makes 
his malady to have been ‘‘ morbus pedicularis.”’ 4 
That his body wasted away is affirmed by Timotheus 
in his book On Lives. Speusippus, he says, meeting 
a rich man who was in love with one who was no 
beauty, said to him, “ Why, pray, are you in such 
sore need of him? For ten talents I will find you a 
more handsome bride.” 

> The most trustworthy account of what happened when 
Xenocrates was elected is furnished by Index Academicus, 


pp. 38 sg. ed. Mekler. 


¢ Anth. Pal. viii. 101. 4 Cf. supra, iii. 40. 
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He has left behind a vast store of memoirs and 
numerous dialogues, among them ; 


Aristippus the Cyrenaic. 

On Wenlth, one book. 

On Pleasure, one book. 

On Justice, 

On Philosophy, 

On Friendship, 

On the Gods, 

The Philosopher, 

A Reply to Cephalus, 

Cephalus, 

Clinomachus or Lysias, 

The Citizen, 

Of the Soul, 

A Reply to Gryllus, 

Aristippus, 

Criticism of the Arts, each in one book. 
Memoirs, in the form of dialogues. 
Treatise on System, in one book. 
Dialogues on the Resemblances in Science, in ten 

books. 
Divisions and Hypotheses relating to the Re- 
semblances. 

On Typical Genera and Species. 

A Reply to the Anonymous Work. 
Eulogy of Plato. 

Epistles to Dion, Dionysius and Philip. 
On Legislation. 

The Mathematician. 

Mandrobolus. 

Lysias. 
Definitions. 

Arrangements of Commentaries, 
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They comprise in all 43,475 lines. To him Timon- 
ides addresses his narrative in which he related the 
achievements of Dion and Bion.¢ Favorinus also in 
the second book of his Memorabilia relates that 
Aristotle purchased the works of Speusippus for three 
talents. 

There was another Speusippus, a physician of 
Alexandria, of the school of Herophilus. 


Cuaprzr 2. XENOCRATES (396-814 8.c.) 
(Head of the Academy 839-314 2.c.) 


Xenocrates, the son of Agathenor, was a native of 
Chalcedon. He was a pupil of Plato from his earliest 
youth ; moreover he accompanied him on his journey 
to Sicily. He was naturally slow and clumsy. Hence 
Plato, comparing him to Aristotle, said, “The one 
needed a spur, the other a bridle.” And again, 
“See what an ass I am training and what a horse 
he has to run against.” However, Xenocrates was 
in all besides dignified and grave of demeanour, 
which made Plato say to him continually, ‘ Xeno- 
crates, sacrifice to the Graces.” He spent most of 
his time in the Academy ; and whenever he was going 
to betake himself to the city, it is said that all the 
noisy rabble and hired porters made way for him as 
he passed. And that once the notorious Phryne 
tried to make his acquaintance and, as if she were 
being chased by some people, took refuge under his 
roof; that he admitted her ont of ordinary humanity 
and, there being but one small couch in the room, 
permitted her to share it with him, and at last, after 


in the expedition of Dion against Syracuse. There may be 


an error in the text arising from dittography. 
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many importunities, she retired without success, 
telling those who inquired that he whom she quitted 
was not a man but a statue. Another version of the 
story is that his pupils induced Lais to invade his 
couch ; and that so great was his endurance that he 
many times submitted to amputation and cautery, 
His words were entirely worthy of eredit, so much 
so that, although it was illegal for witnesses to give 
evidence unsworn, the Athenians allowed Xenocrates 
alone to do so. Furthermore, he was extremely 
independent; at all events, when Alexander sent 
him a large sum of money, he took three thousand 
Attic drachmas and sent back the rest to Alexander, 
whose needs, he said, were greater than his own, 
because he had a greater number of people to keep. 
Again, he would not accept the present sent him by 
Antipater, as Myronianus attests in his Parallels. 


. And when he had been honoured at the court of 


Dionysius with a golden crown as the prize for his 
prowess in drinking at the Feast of Pitchers, he went 
out and placed it on the statue of Hermes just as 
he had been accustomed to place there garlands of 
flowers. There is a story that, when he was sent, 
along with others also, on an embassy to Philip, his 
colleagues, being bribed, accepted hilip’s invita- 
tions to feasts and talked with him. Xenocrates 
did neither the one nor the other. Indeed on this 
account Philip declined to see him. Hence, when 
the envoys returned to Athens, they complained 
that Xenocrates had accompanied them without 
rendering any service. Thereupon the people were 
ready to fine him. But when he told them that 
now more than ever they ought to consider the 
interests of the state— for,” said he, “ Philip knew 
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that the others had accepted his bribes, b 
i ut th 
would never win me over ’—then fie pepe 
him double honours. And afterwards Philip said that 
of all who had arrived at his court, Xenocrates was 
the only man whom he could not bribe. Moreover. 
when he went as envoy to Antipater to plead for 
See wee prisoners in the Lamian war,? being 
invited to dine with Antipat i 
the following lines ®: tee an 
O Circe! what righteous man would ha 
tases eu a ae ve the heart to 
eter a ee ae pe had redeemed his company and 
and so pleased Antipater with hi i 
at oe released hens, ant 
hen a little sparrow was pursued by a h 
2. ry k 

rushed into his bosom, he stroked it aa let. it 
declaring that a suppliant must not be betrayed. 
When bantered by Bion, he said he would make no 
reply. For neither, said he, does tragedy deign to 
answer the banter of comedy. To some one who had 
never learnt either music or geometry or astronom 
but nevertheless wished to attend his ietiues 
Xenocrates said, “Go your ways, for you offer 
Peery abd to lay hold of.” Others report 
im as saying, “It is not t 
the carding a oe © me that you come for 

en Dionysius told Plato that he would 1 i 
head, Xenocrates, who was present, palated fto he 
own and added, “No man shall touch it till he cut 
off mine.” They say too that, when Antipater came 
to Athens and greeted him, he did not address him 
in return until he had finished what he was saying. 
He was singularly free from pride ; more than once 

° 322 B.c. * Hom. Od. x. 383-5. 
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a day he would retire into himself, and he assigned, 
it is said, a whole hour to silence. 

He left a very large number of treatises, poems 
and addresses, of which I append a list ; 


On Nature, six books. 

On Wisdom, six books. 

On Wealth, one book. 

The Arcadian, one book. 

On the Indeterminate, one book. 
On the Child, one book. 

On Continence, one book. 

On Utility, one book. 

On Freedom, one book. 

On Death, one book.2 

On the Voluntary, one book. 

On Friendship, two books. 

On Equity, one book. 

On that which is Contrary, two books. 
On Happiness, two books. 

On Writing, one book. 

On Memory, one book. 

On Falsehood, one book. 

Callicles, one book. 

On Prudence, two books. 

The Householder, one book. 

On Temperance, one book. 

On the Influence of Law, one book, 
On the State, one book. 

On Holiness, one book. 

That Virtue can be taught, one book. 
On Being, one book. 

On Fate, one book. 


* Supposed by Marsilius Ficinus to be the extant dialogue 
Axiochus attributed to Plato (ef. supra, iii. 62). 
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On the Emotions, one book. 

On Modes of Life, one book, 

On Concord, one book. 

On Students, two books, 

On Justice, one book. 

On Virtue, two books. 

On Forms, one book. 

On Pleasure, two books. 

On Life, one book. 

On Bravery, one book, 

On the One, one book. 

On Ideas, one book. 

On Art, one book. 

On the Gods, two books. 

On the Soul, two books. 

On Science, one book. 

The Statesman, one book. 

On Cognition, one book. 

On Philosophy, one book. 

On the Writings of Parmenides, one book. 
Archedemus or Concerning Justice, one book. 
On the Good, one book. 

Things relating to the Understanding, eight 

books, 

Solution of Logical Problems, ten books, 
Physical Lectures, six books. 

Summary, one book. 

On Genera and Species, one book. 
Things Pythagorean, one book, 
Solutions, two books. 
Divisions, eight books. 
Theses, in twenty books, 30,000 lines. 
The Study of Dialectic, in fourteen books, 12,740 

lines. 
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After this come fifteen books, and then sixteen 
books of Studies relating to Style. 

Nine books on Ratiocination. 

Six books concerned with Mathematics. 

Two other books entitled Things relating to the 
Intellect. 

On Geometers, five books. 

Commentaries, one book. 

Contraries, one book. 

On Numbers, one book. 

Theory of Numbers, one book. 

On Dimensions, one book. 

On Astronomy, six books. 

Elementary Principles of Monarchy, in four books, 
dedicated to Alexander. 

To Arybas. 

To Hephaestion. 

On Geometry, two books. 

These works comprise in all 224,239 lines. 


Such was his character, and yet, when he was 
unable to pay the tax levied on resident aliens, the 
Athenians put him up for sale. And Demetrius of 
Phalerum purchased him, thereby making twofold 
restitution, to Kenocrates of his liberty, and to 
the Athenians of their tax. This we learn from 
Myronianus of Amastris in the first book of his 
Chapters on Historical Parallels. He succeeded 
Speusippus and was head of the school for twenty-five 
years from the archonship of Lysimachides, beginning 
in the second year of the 110th Olympiad. He died 
in his 82nd year from the effects of a fall over some 
utensil in the night. 

Upon him I have expressed myself as follows ® : 

@ 389-338 z.c. ® Anth. Pal. vii. 102. 
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IV. 16-16. KENOCRATES—POLEMO 


Xenocrates, that e of perfect manliness, stumbled over 
a vessel of bronze and broke his head, and, with a loud cry, 
expired. 

There have been six other men named Xenocrates: 
(1) a tactician in very ancient times; (2) the kinsman 
and fellow-citizen of the philosopher: a speech by 
him is extant entitled the Arsinoétic, treating of a 
certain deceased Arsinoé*; (4) a philosopher and 
not very successful writer of elegies; it is a remark- 
able fact that poets succeed when they undertake 
to write prose, but prose-writers who essay poetry 
come to grief; whereby it is clear that the one is a 
gift of nature and the other of art; (5) a sculptor; 
(6) a writer of songs mentioned by Aristoxenus. 


Cuarpter 8. POLEMO 
(Head of the Academy from 314 to c. 276 B.c.) 


Polemo, the son of Philostratus, was an Athenian 
who belonged to the deme of Oea. In his youth he 
was so profligate and dissipated that he actually 
carried about with him money to procure the im- 
mediate gratification of his desires, and would even 
keep sums concealed in lanes and alleys. Even in 
the Academy a piece of three obols was found close 
to a pillar, where he had buried it for the same 
purpose. And one day, by agreement with his 
young friends, he burst into the school of Xenocrates 
quite drunk, with a garland on hishead. Xenocrates, 
however, without being at all disturbed, went on 
with his discourse as before, the subject being 
temperance. The lad, as he listened, by degrees 
was taken in the toils. He became so industrious 
the more piquant because put into the mouth of Academy 
pleading against Carouse, Mééy. 
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5 316-312 B.c. > Of. infra, § 24, 
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as to surpass all the other scholars, and rose to be 
himself head of the school in the 116th Olympiad. 

Antigonus of Carystus in his Biographies says that 
his father was foremost among the citizens and kept 
horses to compete in the chariot-race ; that Polemo 
himself had been defendant in an action brought by 
his wife, who charged him with cruelty owing to the 
irregularities of his life; but that, from the time 
when he began to study philosophy, he acquired 
such strength of character as always to maintain the 
same unrufiled calm of demeanour. Nay more, he 
never lost control of his voice. This in fact accounts 
for the fascination which he exercised over Crantor.® 
Certain it is that, when a mad dog bit him in the 
back of his thigh, he did not even turn pale, but 
remained undisturbed by all the clamour which 
arose in the city at the news of what had happened. 
In the theatre too he was singularly unmoved. For 
instance, Nicostratus, who was nicknamed Clytem- 
nestra, was once reading to him and Crates some- 
thing from Homer; and, while Crates was deeply 
affected, he was no more moved than if he had 
not heard him. Altogether he was a man such as 
Melanthius the painter describes in his work On 
Painting. There he says that a certain wilfulness 
and stubbornness should be stamped on works of 
art, and that the same holds good of character. 
Polemo used to say that we should exercise our- 
selves with facts and not with mere logical specula- 
tions, which leave us, like a man who has got by 
heart some paltry handbook on harmony but never 
practised, able, indeed, to win admiration for skill 
in asking questions, but utterly at variance with 
ourselves in the ordering of our lives. 
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® Frag. 180 Dind. 
> Cf. supra, i. § 112 note. 
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He was, then, refined and generous, and would beg 
to be excused, in the words of Aristophanes about 
Euripides, the “ acid, pungent style,’ which, as the 
same author says, is ‘‘ strong seasoning for meat when 
itis high."* Further, he would not, they say, even 
sit down to deal with the themes of his pupils, but 
would argue walking up and down. It was, then, 
for his love of what is noble that he was honoured 
in the state. Nevertheless would he withdraw from 
society ® and confine himself to the Garden of the 
Academy, while close by his scholars made them- 
selves little huts and lived not far from the shrine of 
the Muses and the lecture-hall. It would seem that 
in all respects Polemo emulated Xenocrates. And 
Aristippus in the fourth book of his work On the 
Luxury of the Ancients affirms him to have been his 
favourite. Certainly he always kept his predecessor 
before his mind and, like him, wore that simple 
austere dignity which is proper to the Dorian mode. 
He loved Sophocles, particularly in those passages 
where it seemed as if, in the phrase of the comic 
poet, 

A stout Molossian mastiff lent him aid, 
and where the poet was, in the words of Phrynichus,° 
Nor must, nor blended vintage, but true Pramnian. 
Thus he would call Homer the Sophocles of epic, and 
Sophocles the Homer of tragedy 

He died at an advanced age of gradual decay, 
leaving behind him a considerable number of works. 
I have composed the following epigram upon him ¢: 

Dost thou not hear? We have buried Polemo, laid here 
by that fatal scourge of wasted strength. Yet not Polemo, 


© Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 605. 
¢ Anth. Plan. ii. 380. 
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but merely his body, which on his way to the stars he left 
to moulder in the ground. 


Cyarter 4. CRATES (of Athens) 
(Head of the Academy in third century B.c.) 


Crates, whose father was Antigenes, was an 
Athenian belonging to the deme of Thria. He was 
a pupil and at the same time a favourite of Polemo, 
whom he succeeded in the headship of the school, 
The two were so much attached to each other that 
they not only shared the same pursuits in life but 
grew more and more alike to their latest breath, and, 
dying, shared the same tomb, Hence Antagoras, 
writing of both, employed this figure ¢: 

Passing stranger, say that in this tomb rest godlike 
Crates and Polemo, men magnanimous in concord, from 
whose inspired lips flowed sacred speech, and whose pure 


life of wisdom, in accordance with unswerving tenets, decked 
them for a bright immortality. 


Hence Arcesilaus, who had quitted Theophrastus 
and gone over to their school, said of them that they 
were gods or a remnant of the Golden Age. The 

did not side with the popular party, but were suck 
as Dionysodorus the flute-player is said to have 
claimed to be, when he boasted that no one ever 
heard his melodies, as those of Ismenias were heard, 
either on shipboard or at the fountain, According 
to Antigonus, their common table was in the house 
of Crantor; and these two and Arcesilaus lived in 
harmony together. Arcesilaus and Crantor shared 
the same house, while Polemo and Crates lived with 


% Anth. Pal. vii. 103, 
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V, 22-24. CRATES—CRANTOR 


Lysicles, one of the citizens. Crates, as already 
stated, was the favourite of Polemo and Arcesilaus 
of Crantor. 

According to Apollodorus in the third book of his 
Chronology, Crates at his death left behind him works, 
some of a philosophical kind, others on comedy, 
others again speeches delivered in the assembly or 
when he was envoy. He also left distinguished 
pupils; among them Arcesilaus, of whom we shall 
speak presently—for he was also a pupil of Crates; 
another was Bion of Borysthenes, who was afterwards 
known as the Theodorean, from the school which he 
joined ; of him too we shall have occasion to speak 
next after Arcesilaus. 

There have been ten men who bore the name of 
Crates: (1) the poet of the Old Comedy; (2) a 
rhetorician of Tralles, a pupil of Isocrates ; (3) a 
sapper and miner who accompanied Alexander: (4) 
the Cynic, of whom more hereafter ; (5) a Peripatetic 
philosopher ; (6) the Academic philosopher described 
above ; (7) a grammarian of Malos; (8) the author of 
a geometrical work; (9) a composer of epigrams 
(10) an Academic philosopher of Tarsus. 


OGuarter 5. CRANTOR 
(Perhaps about 340-290 .c.) 


Crantor of Soli, though he was much esteemed in 
his native country, left it for Athens and attended 
the lectures of Xenocrates at the same time as 
Polemo. He left memoirs extending to 30,000 
lines, some of which are by some critics attributed 
to Arcesilaus. He is said to have been asked what 
it was in Polemo that attracted him, and to have 
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IV. 24-26. CRANTOR 


replied, “ The fact that I never heard him raise or 
lower his voice in speaking.” He happened to fall 
ill, and retired to the temple of Asclepius, where he 
proceeded to walk about. At once people flocked 
round him in the belief that he had retired thither, 
not on account of illness, but in order to open a 
school. Among them was Arcesilaus, who wished to 
be introduced by his means to Polemo, notwithstand- 
ing the affection which united the two, as will be 
related in the Life of Arcesilaus. However, when 
he recovered, he continued to attend Polemo’s 
lectures, and for this he was universally praised, He 
is also said to have left Arcesilaus his property, to 
the value of twelve talents. And when asked b 
him where he wished to be buried, he answered 4; 
Sweet in some nook of native soil to rest. 

It is also said that he wrote poems and deposited 
them under seal in the temple of Athena in his 
native place. And Theaetetus the poet writes thus 
of him ®: 


Pleasing to men, more pleasing to the Muses, lived Crantor, 
and never saw old age. Receive, O earth, the hallowed 
feeds gently may he live and thrive even in the world 

elow. 


Crantor admired Homer and Euripides above all 
other poets; it is hard, he said, at once to write 
tragedy and to stir the emotions in the language of 
everyday life. And he would quote the line from 
the story of Bellerophon ¢ ; 


Alas! But why Alas? We have suffered the lot of mortals, 


And it is said that there are extant @ these lines of the 
poet Antagoras, spoken by Crantor on Love: 


* Nauck, 7.G.F.8, Eur. 300, @ Anth. Plan. iii. 60, 
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My mind is in doubt, since thy birth is disputed, whether 
I am to call thee, Love, the first of the immortal gods, the 
eldest of all the children whom old Erebus and ueenly 
Night brought to birth in the depths beneath wide Ocean ; 
or art thou the child of wise Cypris, or of Earth, or of the 
Winds? So many are the peed and ills thou devisest for 
men in thy wanderings. Therefore hast thou a body of 
double form. 

He was also clever at inventing terms. For in- 
stance, he said of a tragic player’s voice that it 
was unpolished and unpeeled. And of a certain poet 
that his verses abounded in miserliness. And that 
the disquisitions of Theophrastus were written with 
an oyster-shell. His most highly esteemed work is 
the treatise On Grief. He died before Polemo and 
Crates, his end being hastened by dropsy. I have 
composed upon him the following epigram ? ; 

The worst of maladies overwhelmed you, Crantor, and 
thus did you descend the black abyss of Pluto. While you 


fare well even in the world below, the Academy and your 
country of Soli are bereft of your discourses. 


Ouarrer 6, ARCESILAUS (c. 818-242 B.c,) 


Arcesilaus, the son of Seuthes, according to Apollo- 
dorus in the third book of his Chronology, came from 
Pitane in Aeolis. With him begins the Middle 
Academy ; he was the first to suspend his judgement 
owing to the contradictions of opposing arguments. 
He was also the first to argue on both sides of a 
question, and the first to meddle with the system 
handed down by Plato and, by means of question 
and answer, to make it more closely resemble eristic, 
luctu ; est enim non magnus, verum aureolus et, ut Tuberoni 
Panaetius praccipit, ad verbum ediscendus libellus " (Cie. 
Ac. Pr, ii, 44), ® Anth. Plan. ii, $81, 
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He came across Crantor in this way. He was the 
youngest of four brothers, two of them being his 
brothers by the same father, and two by the same 
mother. Of the last two Pylades was the elder, and 
of the former two Moereas, and Moereas was his 
guardian. At first, before he left Pitane for Athens, 
he was a pupil of the mathematician Autolycus, his 
fellow-countryman, and with him he also travelled 
to Sardis. Next he studied under Xanthus, the 
musician, of Athens ; then he was a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus. Lastly, he crossed over to the Academy 
and joined Crantor. For while his brother Moereas, 
who hag already been mentioned, wanted to make 
him a rhetorician, he was himself devoted to philo- 
sophy, and Crantor, being enamoured of him, cited 
the line from the Andromeda of Euripides ¢: 


O maiden, if I save thee, wilt thou be grateful to me? 
and was answered with the next line ?: 
Take me, stranger, whether for maidservant or for wife. 


After that they lived together. Whereupon Theo- 
phrastus, nettled at his loss, is said to have remarked, 
“ What a quick-witted and ready pupil has left my 
school!” For, besides being most effective in argu- 
ment and decidedly fond of writing books, he also 
took up poetry. And there is extant an epigram of 
his upon Attalus which runs thus ¢: 

Pergamos, not famous in arms alone, is often celebrated 
for its steeds in divine Pisa. And if a mortal may make 


bold to utter the will of heaven, it will be much more sung 
by bards in days to come. 


® Nauck, 7.G.F.4, Bur. 129. 
> 76. 132, ° Anth. Plan. iii, 56, 
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> If this be so, the study of the poet Ion (§ 31) must have 
remained unpublished. 
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And again upon Menodorus, the favourite of 
Eugamus, one of his fellow-students ¢ ; 


Far, far away are Phrygia and sacred Thyatira, thy 
native land, Menodorus, son of Cadanus. But to unspeak- 
able Acheron the ways are equal, from whatever place they be 
measured, as the proverb saith. To thee Eugamus raised 
this far-seen monument, for thou wert dearest to him of all 
who for him toiled. 


He esteemed Homer above all the poets and would 
always read a passage from him before going to 
sleep. And in the morning he would say, whenever 
he wanted to read Homer, that he would pay a visit 
to his dear love. Pindar too he declared matchless 
for imparting fullness of diction and for affording a 
copious store of words and phrases. Andin his youth 
he made a special study of Ion. 

He also attended the lectures of the geometer 
Hipponicus, at whom he pointed a jest as one who 
was in all besides a listless, yawning sluggard but 
yet proficient in his subject. “‘ Geometry,” he said, 
“‘ must have flown into his mouth while it was agape.” 
When this man’s mind gave way, Arcesilaus took him 
to his house and nursed him until he was completely 
restored. He took over the school on the death of 
Crates, a certain Socratides having retired in his 
favour. According to some, one result of his sus- 
pending judgement on all matters was that he never 
so much as wrote a book.’ Others relate that he was 
caught revising some works of Crantor, which 
according to some he published, according to others 
he burnt. He would seem to have held Plato in 
admiration, and he possessed a copy of his works, 
Some represent him as emulous of Pyrrho as well. 
He was devoted to dialectic and adopted the methods 
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of argument introduced by the Eretrian school. On 
account of this Ariston said of him : 


Plato the head of him, Pyrrho the tail, midway Diodorus.4 
And Timon speaks of him thus ®: 


Having the lead of Menedemus at his heart, he will run 
either to that mass of flesh, Pyrrho, or to Diodorus. 


And a little farther on he introduces him as saying : 
I shall swim to Pyrrho and to crooked Diodorus. 


He was highly axiomatic and concise, and in his dis- 
course fond of distinguishing the meaning of terms. 
He was satirical enough, andoutspoken. ‘This is why 
Timon speaks of him again as follows : 


And mixing sound sense with wily cavils.° 


Hence, when a young man talked more boldly 
than was becoming, Arcesilaus exclaimed, “ Will no 
one beat him at a game of knuckle-bone?” Again, 
when some one of immodest life denied that one 
thing seemed to him greater than another, he 
rejoined, “Then six inches and ten inches are all 
the same to you?’’ There was a certain Hemon, 
a Chian, who, though ugly, fancied himself to be 
handsome, and always went about in fine clothes, 
He having propounded as his opinion that the wise 
man will never fall in love, Arcesilaus replied, 
“What, not with one so handsome as you and so 
handsomely dressed ?”’ And when one of loose life, 
to imply that Arcesilaus was arrogant, addressed 
him thus 4; 


> Cf. Hom. Od. v. 346. 

¢ Or possibly with Wachsmuth: “ mixing jest in wily 
fashion (alzv\lws) with abuse.” 

¢ Nauck, 7.4.7.2, Adesp. 282, 
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Queen, may I speak, or must I silence keep? 
his reply was*: 
Woman, why talk so harshly, not as thou art wont? 


When some talkative person of no family caused 
him considerable trouble, he cited the line ®; 


Right ill to live with are the sons of slaves. 


Of another who talked much nonsense he said that 
he could not have had even a nurse to scold him. 
And some persons he would not so much as answer. 
To a money-lending student, upon his confessing 
ignorance of something or other, Arcesilaus replied 
with two lines from the Oenomaus of Sophocles ¢ ; 

Be sure the hen-bird knows not from what quarter the 
wind blows until she looks for a new brood in the nest 4 

A certain dialectic, a follower of Alexinus, was 
unable to repeat properly some argument of his 
teacher, whereupon Arcesilaus reminded him of the 
story of Philoxenus and the brickmakers. He found 
them singing some of his melodies out of tune 3 so he 
retaliated by trampling on the bricks they were 
making, saying, “If you spoil my work, Ill spoil 
yours.” He was, moreover, genuinely annoyed with 
any who took up their studies too late. By some 
natural impulse he was betrayed into using such 
phrases as “I assert,” and '* So-and-so ” (mentioning 
the name) “ will not assent to this.” * And this trait 


Soph. Fragments, 477 (vol. ii. Pp. 130), who takes &edfodo: in 
the more specific sense: ** passage of the winds (through her 
body),” the reference being to the old fable of the wind-egg 
(Aristoph, Aves, 695, Aristot. Hist. An. vi. 2, 560 a 6). To 
the usurer réxos would suggest interest on Joans. 

* The use of these phrases was inconsistent with the 
suspension of judgement professed by Arcesilaus, 
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La ae e +} 4 
kat moMoi rdv pabyrav éLirovy <as> kat rhv 
pyropelav kal wav 76 oxfpo.. ; 7 “0 

37 "Hy 8€ cal edpeatAoyuiraros daravrijoas eboroxws 
Kal emi 7d mpokeipevov dveveynely Thy repioBov 
t&v Adywv Kab dravre owappdcacbas Kap. 
meotikds Te UTép TaVE évrwobv: Tape a mAelous 
mpos avrov aaijvrwv eis ry oxonay kaimep 
tn d&irnros abrob emumAnrrépevot. ddA bene 
yddws* Kal yap jv dyads opdipa kal ehni ay 
imomymdds Tovs dKovovras. & Té 7 Bin 
KowwKdtatos éyévero Kal edepyeriiaas mpdxeipos 
Ww Kat Aabety tiv xdpw drupdraros. iced 
yoty moré mpds KryoiBiov vocobvra Kal Bdby 
dropia OABopnevov, Kptida Baddyrioy dmelnie 7 
mpookedadraiw: Kat ds ebpwv, ApxeaAdov, dyot, 
*76 maiyviov.” add Kal dANoTE xuMas diréorethev. 

33 Apyiay re Tov *Apicdba Edpeve. ovariiaas 
moAdjs eroince Tuxely TAS dgias. ehevdépids TE 
av kal ddirapyupdraros els tas dpyupucds Beifets 
dayvra, mp@ros, Kal emt Thy ‘Apxexpdrous ou 
Kaddixpdrovs ras Xpvoraias mavrds ati 
pGAdov. auxvois Te émijpret Kat ourmpavite kal 
noté Twos dapyupwyare. AaBevros: ts derodoxiy 
ditwy Kal droorepobvros ove dmjrqgey obde 
mpooenoinOn. of S€ dacw enirnbes Xpijoas al 
drroSiddvros, émel mévys Hv, xapioacbar. a Mev 
otv atr@ cal ev Tlirdévy mepiovoto,, ap” Hs dar - 
corey adr TlvAddys 6 ddeAdds. GAAd xal 
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IV. 36-38. ARCESILAUS 


many of his pupils imitated, as they did also his 
style of speaking and his whole address, 

Very fertile in invention, he could meet objection 
acutely or bring the course of discussion back to 
the point at issue, and fit it to every occasion. 
In persuasiveness he had no equal, and this all the 
more drew pupils to the school, although they were 
in terror of his pungent wit. But they willingly put 
up with that; for his goodness was extraordinary, 
and he inspired his pupils with hopes. He showed 
the greatest generosity in private life, being ever 
ready to confer benefits, yet most modestly anxious 
to conceal the favour. For instance, he once called 
upon Ctesibius when he was ill and, seeing in what 
straits he was, quietly put a purse under his pillow. 
He, when he found it, said, ‘‘ This is the joke of 
Arcesilaus.” Moreover, on another occasion, he sent 
him 1000 drachmas. 

Again, by introducing Archias the Areadian to 
Eumenes, he caused him to be advanced to great 
dignity. And, as he was very liberal, caring very 
little for money, so he was the first to attend perform- 
ances where seats were paid for, and he was above all 
eager to go to those of Archecrates and Callicrates, for 
which the fee was a gold piece. And he helped many 
people and collected subscriptions for them. Some one 
once borrowed his silver plate in order to entertain 
friends and never brought it back, but Arcesilaus did 
not ask him for it and pretended it had not been 
borrowed. Another version of the story is that he lent 
it on purpose, and, when it was returned, made the 
borrower a present of it because he was poor. He 
had property in Pitane from which his brother 
Pylades sent him supplies, Furthermore, Eumenes, 
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40 Kai more 8} kai "AOjvnow ev 7h Teiparet mpds 
Tas Béces A€yww expovtcer, oikels Exwv Tpos 
‘lepoxaAda: ef @ xal mpds TeveoD SiePiMero. 
moduteds 5¢ dyav dy—Kat ti yap aMo 7} érepos 
*Apiorinmos ;—ent Td. Seimva mpos Tovs Spo 
tporrous ev, TARY GAA dmivra. Kat Ocodérp Te 
kal Mia rais ’HAcias éraipass ovverer pavepais 
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@ The reference may be to one of the naval victories gained 
by Apieona over the Egyptian fleet towards the end of 
his reign, at Cos and again ey eesatas See W. W. Tarn, 

i Gonatas, pp. 378, 461-6. 
sas Caen Bees Ginrestea that the sense would be improved 
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the son of Philetaerus, furnished hira with large sums, 
and for this reason Eumenes was the only one of 
the contemporary kings to whom he dedicated any 
of his works. 

And whereas many persons courted Antigonus and 
went to meet him whenever he came to Athens, 
Arcesilaus remained at home, not wishing to thrust 
himself upon his acquaintance. He was on the best 
of terms with Hierocles, the commandantin Munichia 
and Piraeus, and at every festival would go down to 
see him. And though Hierocles joined in urging 
him to pay his respects to Antigonus, he was not 
prevailed upon, but, after going as far as the gates, 
turned back. And after the battle at sea,* when 
many went to Antigonus or wrote him flattering 
letters, he held his peace. However, on behalf of 
his native city, he did go to Demetrias as envoy to 
Antigonus, but failed in his mission. He spent his 
time wholly in the Academy, shunning politics. 

Once indeed, when at Athens, he stopped too long 
in the Piraeus, discussing themes, out of friendship 
for Hierocles, and for this he was censured by certain 
persons.2- He was very lavish, in short another 
Aristippus, and he was fond of dining well, but only 
with those who shared his tastes. He lived openly 
with Theodete and Phila, the Elean courtesans, and 
to those who censured him he quoted the maxims of 
Aristippus. He was also fond of boys and very 
susceptible. Hence he was accused by Ariston of 


if "AOqvynor were transposed to come between ray and moNt- 
ticpdv, adding kal mpds ras Oécets réyw after rodcrioudv 
éxromifwy instead of after Iepae? This account seems in 
some respects to confirm the impression conveyed by the 
sentence a little higher up, beginning woA\ay 68 xal rdp 
"Avriyovov . . . éxdorore. 
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a a 
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# ob wept ‘lepdvypor rdv Meperaryrixdy is said by Stephanus 
to be € ‘mdteinal’ gies, The reading of the ass. is rapa 


‘Tepwrtpy ro IL. 
Cf. infra, v. 59. 
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Chios, the Stoic, and his followers, who called him a 
corrupter of youth and a shameless teacher of 
immorality. He is said to have been particularly 
enamoured of Demetrius who sailed to Cyrene, and 
of Cleochares of Myrlea; of him the story is told 
that, when a band of revellers came to the door, he 
told them that for his part he was willing to admit 
them but that Cleochares would not let him. This 
same youth had amongst his admirers Demochares 
the son of Laches, and Pythocles the son of Bugelus, 
and once when Arcesilaus had caught them, with 
great forbearance he ordered them off. For all this 
he was assailed and ridiculed by the critics above- 
mentioned, as a friend of the mob who courted 
popularity. The most virulent attacks were made 
upon him in the circle of Hieronymus the Peripatetic, 
whenever he collected his friends to keep the birth- 
day of Haleyoneus, son of Antigonus, an occasion 

for which Antigonus used to send large sums of 
money to be spent in merrymaking. There he had 

always shunned discussion over the wine; and when 

Aridices, proposing a certain question, requested 

him to speak upon it, he replied, “The peculiar 

province of philosophy is just this, to know that there 

is a time for all things.” As to the charge brought 

against him that he was the friend of the mob, Timon, 

among many other things, has the following ®: 

So saying, he plunged into the surrounding crowd. And 
they were amazed at him, like chaffinches about an owl, 
pointing him out as vain, because he was a flatterer of the 


mob. And why, insignificant thing that you are, do you 
puff yourself out like a simpleton ?¢ 


And yet for all that he was modest enough to 


¢ Frag.34.D. Cf. the rhythm, Hom, Jl. i. 396 and iv. 489. 
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recommend his pupils to hear other philosophers. 
And when a certain youth from Chios was not well 
pleased with his lectures and preferred those of 
the above-mentioned Hieronymus, Arcesilaus himself 
took him and introduced him to that philosopher, 
with an injunction to behave well. 

Another pleasant story told of him is this. Some 
one had inquired why it was that pupils from all the 
other schools went over to Epicurus, but converts 
were never made from the Epicureans: ‘ Because 
men may become eunuchs, but a eunuch never 
becomes a man,"’ was his answer. 

At last, being near his end, he left all his property 
to his brother Pylades, because, unknown to Moereas, 
he had taken him to Chios and thence brought him 
to Athens. In all his life he never married nor had 
any children. He made three wills: the first he 
left at Eretria in the charge of Amphicritus, the 
second at Athens in the charge of certain friends, 
while the third he dispatched to his home to 
Thaumasias, one of his relatives, with the request 
that he would keep it safe. To this man he also 
wrote as follows : 

“ Arcesilaus to Thaumasias greeting. 

“Ihave given Diogenes my will to be conveyed 
to you. For, owing to my frequent illnesses and the 
weak state of my body, I decided to make a will, 
in order that, if anything untoward should happen, 
you, who have been so devotedly attached to me, 
should not suffer by my decease. You are the most 
deserving of all those in this place to be entrusted 
with the will, on the score both of age and of relation- 
ship to me. Remember then that I have reposed 
the most absolute confidence in you, and strive to 
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deal justly by me, in order that, so far as you are 
concerned, the provisions I have made may be 
carried out with fitting dignity. A copy is deposited 
at Athens with some of my acquaintance, and another 
in Eretria with Amphicritus.” 

He died, according to Hermippus, through drinking 
too freely of unmixed wine which affected his reason ; 
he was already seventy-five and regarded by the 
Athenians with unparalleled good-will. 

IT have written upon him as follows ®: 


Why, pray, Arcesilaus, didst thou quaff so unsparingly 
unmixed wine as to go out of thy mind? I pity thee not so 
much for thy death as because thou didst insult the Muses 
by immoderate potations. 


Three other men have borne the name of Arcesi- _ 
laus: a poet of the Old Comedy, another poet who 
wrote elegies, and a sculptor besides, on whom 
Simonides composed this epigram ? ; 

This is a statue of Artemis and its cost two hundred 
Parian drachmas, which bear a goat for their device. It 


was made by Arcesilaus, the worthy son of Aristodicus, well 
practised in the arts of Athena. 


According to Apollodorus in his Chronology, the 


philosopher described in the foregoing flourished 
about the 120th Olympiad.* 


Cuapter 7. BION (third century s.c.) 


Bion was by birth a citizen of Borysthenes [Olbia] ; 
who his parents were, and what his circumstances 
before he took to philosophy, he himself told 

9 Anth. Pal. vii. 104. 
® Anih. Plan. iii. 9. * 300-296 z.0, 
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Antigonus in plain terms. For, when Antigonus 
inquired : 

Who among men, and whence, are you? What is your 
city and your parents? 
he, knowing that he had already been maligned to 
the king, replied, ‘‘ My father was a freedman, who 
wiped his nose on his sleeve '—-meaning that he 
was a dealer in salt fish—‘‘ a native of Borysthenes, 
with no face to show, but only the writing on his 
face, a token of his master's severity. My mother 
was such as a man like my father would marry, from 
a brothel, Afterwards my father, who had cheated 
the revenue in some way, was sold with all his 
family. And I, then a not ungraceful youngster, 
was bought by a certain rhetorician, who on his 
death left me all he had. And I burnt his books, 
scraped everything together, eame to Athens and 
turned philosopher. 


This is the stock and this the blood from which I boast 
to have sprung.’ 


Suchis my story. Itis high time, then, that Persaeus 
and Philonides left off recounting it. Judge me by 
myself,” 

In truth Bion was in other respects a shifty 
character, a subtle sophist, and one who had given 
the enemies of philosophy many an occasion to 
blaspheme, while in certain respects he was even 
pompous and able to indulge in arrogance. He left 
very many memoirs, and also sayings of useful 
application. For example, when he was reproached 
for not paying court to a youth, his excuse was, 
“You can’t get hold of a soft cheese with a hook.” 
Being once asked who suffers most from anxiety, he 
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¢ Cf. infra, vi. 3. 
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replied, “‘ He who is ambitious of the greatest pros- 
perity.”” Being consulted by some one as to whether 
he should marry—for this story is also told of Bion— 
he made answer, “If the wife you marry be ugly, 
she will be your bane; if beautiful, you will not 
keep her to yourself.”* He called old age the 
harbour of all ills; at least they all take refuge 
there. Renown he called the mother of virtues ; 
beauty another's good ; wealth the sinews of success. 
To some one who had devoured his patrimony he 
said, ‘‘ The earth swallowed Amphiaraus, but you 
have swallowed your land.” To be unable to bear 
an ill is itself a great ill, He used to condemn those 
who burnt men alive as if they could not feel, and 
yet cauterized them as if they could. He used 
repeatedly to say that to grant favours to another 
was preferable to enjoying the favours of others. 
For the latter means ruin to both body and soul. 
He even abused Socrates, declaring that, if he felt 
desire for Alcibiades and abstained, he was a fool; if he 
did not, his conduct was in no way remarkable. The 
road to Hades, he used to say, was easy to travel; 
at any rate men passed away with their eyes shut. 
He said in censure of Alcibiades that in his boyhood 
he drew away the husbands from their wives, and as 
a young man the wives from their husbands. When 
the Athenians were absorbed in the practice of 
rhetoric, he taught philosophy at Rhodes. To some 
one who found fault with him for this he replied, 
“ How can I sell barley when what I brought to 
market is wheat ? ” 

He used to say that those in Hades would be 
more severely punished if the vessels in which they 
drew water were whole instead of being pierced with 
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holes. To an importunate talker who wanted his 
help he said, “ I will satisfy your demand, if you will 
only get others to plead your cause and stay away 
yourself,” On a voyage in bad company he fell in 
with pirates. When his companions said, ‘** We are 
lost if we are discovered,” ‘‘ And I too,” he replied, 
“unless I am discovered.” Conceit he styled a 
hindrance to progress. Referring to a wealthy miser 
he said, ‘‘ He has not acquired a fortune ; the fortune 
has acquired him.” Misers, he said, took care of 
property as if it belonged to them, but derived no 
more benefit from it than if it belonged to others. 
“* When we are young,” said he, “* we are courageous, 
but it is only in old age that prudence is at its height.” 
Prudence, he said, excels the other virtues as much 
as sight excels the other senses. He used to say 
that we ought not to heap reproaches on old age, 
seeing that, as he said, we all hope to reach it. To 
a slanderer who showed a grave face his words were, 
**T don't know whether you have met with ill luck, 
or your neighbour with good.” He used to say that 
low birth made a bad partner for free speech, for— 
lt cows # man, however bold his heart.° 

We ought, he remarked, to watch our friends and 
see what manner of men they are, in order that we 
may not be thought to associate with the bad or to 
decline the friendship of the good. 

Bion at the outset used to deprecate the Academic 
doctrines,® even at the time when he was a pupil of 
Crates. Then he adopted the Cynic discipline, 
donning cloak and wallet. For little else was needed 
to convert him to the doctrine of entire insensibility. 


jecture wpoypyro gives the statement a totally different turn, 
viz. that Bion Aad at the outset preferred the Academy. 
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Next he went over to Theodorean views, after he 
had heard the lectures of Theodorus the Atheist, 
who used every kind of sophistical argument. And 
after Theodorus he attended the lectures of Theo- 
phrastus the Peripatetic. He was fond of display 
and great at cutting up anything with a jest, using 
vulgar names for things. Because he employed every 
style of speech in combination, Eratosthenes, we 
hear, said of him that he was the first to deck 
philosophy with bright-flowered robes. He was 
clever also at parody. Here is a specimen of his 
style: 

O gentle Archytas, musician-born, blessed in thine own 
conceit, most skilled of men to stir the bass of strife.o 


And in general he made sport of music and geometry. 
He lived extravagantly, and for this reason he 
would move from one city to another, sometimes 
contriving to make a great show. Thus at Rhodes 
he persuaded the sailors to put on students’ garb 
and follow in his train. And when, attended by 
them, he made his way into the gymnasium, all 
eyes were fixed on him. It was his custom also to 
adopt certain young men for the gratification of his 
appetite and in order that he might be protected 
by their goodwill. He was extremely selfish and 
insisted strongly on the maxim that “ friends share in 
common.'’ And hence it came about that he is not 
credited with a single disciple, out of all the crowds 
who attended his lectures, And yet there were 
some who followed his lead in shamelessness, For 
instance, Betion, one of his intimates, is said once to 
have addressed Menedemus in these words: “ For 
my part, Menedemus, I pass the night with Bion, 
and I don’t think I am any the worse for it.” In 
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his familiar talk he would often vehemently assail 
belief in the gods, a taste which he had derived from 
Theodorus. Afterwards, when he fell ill (so it was 
sald by the people of Chalcis where he died), he was 
persuaded to wear an amulet and to repent of his 
offences against religion. And even for want of 
nurses he was in a sad plight, until Antigonus sent 
him two servants. And it is stated by Favorinus 


in his Miscellaneous History that the king himself 
followed in a litter. 


Even so he died, and in these lines @ I have taken 
him to task : 


We hear that Bion, to whom the Scythian land of Bory- 
sthenes gave birth, denied that the gods really exist. Had 
he persisted in holding this opinion, it would have been right 
to say, “ He thinks as he pleases : wrongly, to be sure, but 
still he does think so.” But in fact, when he fell ill of a 
lingering disease and feared death, he who denied the exist- 
ence of the gods, and would not even look ata temple, who 
often mocked at mortals for sacrificing to deities, not only over 
hearth and high altars and table, with sweet savour and fat 
and incense did he gladden the nostrils of the gods; nor 
was he content to say “I have sinned, forgive the past,” 
but he cheerfully allowed an old woman to put a charm 
round his neck, and in full faith bound his arms with leather 
and placed the rhamnus and the laurel-branch over the 
door, being ready to submit to anything sooner than die. 
Fool for wishing that the divine favour might be purchased 
at a certain price, as if the gods existed just when Bion chose 
to recognize them! It was then with vain wisdom that, 
when the driveller was all ashes, he stretched out his hand 
and said ‘ Hail, Pluto, hail!” 


° Anth. Plan, v. 87. 
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Ten men have borne the name of Bion: (1) the 
contemporary of Pherecydes of Syria, to whom are 
assigned two books in the Ionic dialect ; he was of 

roconnesus ; (2) a Syracusan, who wrote rhetorical 
handbooks ; (8) our philosopher ; (4) a follower of 
Democritus and mathematician of Abdera, who 
wrote both in Attic and in Ionic: he was the first 
to affirm that there are places where the night lasts 
for six months and the day for six months*; (5) a 
native of Soli, who wrote a work on Aethiopia ; 
(6) a rhetorician, the author of nine books called 
after the Muses; (7) a lyric poet ; (8) a Milesian 
sculptor, mentioned by Polemo; (9) a tragic poet, 
one of the poets of Tarsus, as they are called; (10) 


a sculptor of Clazomenae or Chios, mentioned by 
Hipponax, 


Cuarter 8. LACYDES 
(Head of the Academy c. 242-916 B.C.) 


Lacydes, son of Alexander, was a native of Cyrene 
He was the founder of the New Academy and the 
successor of Arcesilaus: a man of very serious 
character who found numerous admirers ; industrious 
from his youth up and, though poor, of pleasant 
manners and pleasant conversation. A most amusing 
story is told of his housekeeping. Whenever he 
brought anything out of the store-room, he would 
seal the door up again and throw his signet-ring 
inside through the opening, to ensure that nothing 
laid up there should be stolen or carried off. So 
soon, then, as his rogues of servants got to know this, 
they broke the seal and carried off what they pleased, 
afterwards throwing the ring in the same way through 
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the opening into the store-room. Nor were they ever 
detected in this. 

Lacydes used to lecture in the Academy, in the 
garden which had been laid out by King Attalus, 
and from him it derived its name of Lacydeum. He 
did what none of his predecessors had ever done; 
in his lifetime he handed over the school to Telecles 
and Evander, both of Phocaea. Evander was suc- 
ceeded by Hegesinus of Pergamum, and he again by 
Carneades. A good saying is attributed to Lacydes. 
When Attalus sent for him, he is said to have 
remarked that statues are best seen from a distance. 
He studied geometry late, and some one said to him, 
‘‘Is this a proper time?” To which he replied, 
“ Nay, is it not even yet the proper time ? " 

He assumed the headship of the school in the 
fourth year of the 134th Olympiad,* and at his death 
he had been head for twenty-six years. His end 
was a palsy brought on by drinking too freely. And 
here is a quip of my own upon the fact ?: 

Of thee too, O Lacydes, I have heard a tale, that Bacchus 
seized thee and dragged thee on tip-toe® to the underworld. 
Nay. was it not clear that when the wine-god comes in force 


into the frame, he loosens our limbs? Perhaps this is why 
he gets his name of the Loosener. 


Ouarpter 9, GCARNEADES (ec. 213-129 Bc.) 


Carneades, the son of Epicomus or (according 
to Alexander in his Successtons of Philosophers) of 
Philocomus, was a native of Cyrene. He studied 


* July 241—June 240 z.c. > Anth. Pal. vii. 105. 

° Or “ with trailing toes.” The vases show bodies carried 
in the arms or flung over the shoulders with the toes just 
touching the ground. 
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carefully the writings of the Stoics and particularly 
those of Chrysippus, and by combating these success- 
fully he became so famous that he would often say : 


Without Chrysippus where should I have been ? 


The man’s industry was unparalleled, although in 
physics he was not so strong as in ethics. Hence he 
would let his hair and nails grow long from intense 
devotion to study. Such was his predominance in 
philosophy that even the rhetoricians would dismiss 
their classes and repair to him to hear him lecture. 

His voice was extremely powerful, so that the 
keeper of the gymnasium sent to him and requested 
him not to shout so loud. To which he replied, 
“Then give me something by which to regulate 
my voice.” Thereupon by a happy hit the man 
replied in the words, ‘‘ You have a regulator in your 
audience.” His talent for criticizing opponents was 
remarkable, and he was a formidable controversialist. 
And for the reasons already given he further declined 
invitations to dine out. One of his pupils was Mentor 
the Bithynian, who tried to ingratiate himself with 
a concubine of Carneades; so on one occasion 
(according to Favorinus in his Miscellaneous Histo Ys 
when Mentor came to lecture, Carneades in the 
eourse of his remarks let fall these lines by way of 
parody at his expense : 


Hither comes an old man of the sea, infallible, like to 
Mentor in person and in voice.* Him I proclaim to have 
been banished from this school. 


Thereupon the other got up and replied : 
* Carneades applies two lines from the Odyssey, namely 


iv, 384 and (with a change to the masculine participle) ii. 268 
or 401. 
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IV. 64-66 CARNEADES 


Those on their part made proclamation, and these speedily 
assembled.* 

He seems to have shown some want of courage in 
the face of death, repeating often the words, ‘‘ Nature 
which framed this whole will also destroy it.” When 
he learnt that Antipater committed suicide by 
drinking a potion, he was greatly moved by the 
constancy with which he met his end, and exclaimed, 
“ Give it then to me also.” And when those about 
him asked ‘‘ What?” “ A honeyed draught,” said 
he. At the time he died the moon is said to have 
been eclipsed, and one might well say that the 
brightest luminary in heaven next to the sun thereby 
gave token of her sympathy. 

According to Apollodorus in his Chronology, he 
departed this life in the fourth year of the 162nd 
Olympiad ° at the age of eighty-five years. Letters 
of his to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, are extant. 
Everything else was compiled by his pupils; he 
himself left nothing in writing. I have written upon 
him in logaoedic metre as follows ° : 


Why, Muse, oh why wouldst thou have me censure 
Carneades? For he is ignorant who knoweth not how he 
feared death. When wasting away with the worst of 
diseases, he would not find release. But when he heard 
that Antipater’s life was quenched by drinking a potion, 


“ Give me too,” he cried, ‘a draught to drink.” ‘' What? 
prey what?” ‘‘Give me a draught of honeyed wine.” 
e had often on his lips the words, ‘‘ Nature which holds 


this frame bepether: will surely dissolve it." None the less 
he too went down to the grave, and he might have got there 
sooner by cutting short his tale of woes. 


It is said that his eyes went blind at night without 


* Hom. 11. ii. 52. 
> 129-128 Bc, 
© Anth. Plan. v. 39. 
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IV. 68-67, CARNEADES—CLITOMACHUS 


his knowing it, and he ordered the slave to light the 
lamp. The latter brought it and said, “ Here it is.” 
“Then,” said Carneades, “ read.” 

He had many other disciples, but the most illustri- 
ous of them all was Clitomachus, of whom we have 
next to speak. 

There was another Carneades, a frigid elegiac poet, 


Cuaprern 10. CLITOMACHUS 
(Head of the Academy from 129 B.c.) 


Clitomachus was a Carthaginian, his real name 
being Hasdrubal, and he taught philosophy at 
Carthage in his native tongue. He had reached his 
fortieth year when he went to Athens and became 
a pupil of Carneades. And Carneades, recognizing 
his industry, caused him to be educated and took 
part in training him. And to such lengths did his 
diligence go that he composed more than four 
hundred treatises. He succeeded Carneades in the 
headship of the school, and by his writings did much 
to elucidate his opinions. He was eminently well 
acquainted with the three sects—the Academy, the 
Peripatetics, and the Stoics. 

The Academics in general are assailed by Timon 
in the line : 


The prolixity of the Academics unseasoned by salt. 


Having thus reviewed the Academics who derived 
from Plato, we will now pass onto the Peripatetics, who 
also derived from Plato. They begin with Aristotle. 
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BOOK V 
Cuarren 1. ARISTOTLE (384-322 2.¢.) 


ArRIsToTLz, son of Nicomachus and Phaestis, was 
a native of Stagira. His father, Nicomachus, as 
Hermippus relates in his book On Aristotle, traced 
his descent from Nicomachus who was the son of 
Machaon and grandson of Asclepius ; and he resided 
with Amyntas, the king of Macedon, in the capacity 
of physician and friend. Aristotle was Plato's most 
genuine disciple ; he spoke with a lisp, as we learn 
from Timotheus the Athenian in his book On Lives ; 
further, his calves were slender (so they say), his 
eyes small, and he was conspicuous by his attire, his 
rings, and the cut of his hair. According to 
Timaeus, he had a son by Herpyllis, his concubine, 
who was also called Nicomachus. 

He seceded from the Academy while Plato was 
still alive. Hence the remark attributed to the 
latter: “ Aristotle spurns me, as colts kick out at 
the mother who bore them,” 4 Hermippus in his 
Lives mentions that he was absent as Athenian 
envoy at the court of Philip when Kenocrates became 
head of the Academy, and that on his return, when 
he saw the school under a new head, he made choice 
of a publie walk in the Lyceum where he would walk 


* Cf. Aelian, V.H. iv. 9, 
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* Eur, Philoct. Frag. 785 Dind., 796 Neuck’. 
+ Most authorities put Isocrates here in place of Xeno- 
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ef. Aristocles, Cf. Euseb. Praep. Hv. xv. 2 § 5 gnot yap 
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up and down discussing philosophy with his pupils 
until it was time to rub themselves with oil, Hence 
the name “ Peripatetic.” But others say that it was 
given to him because, when Alexander was recover- 
ing from an illness and taking daily walks, Aristotle 
joined him and talked with him on certain matters. 

In time the circle about him grew larger; he then 
sat down to lecture, remarking ¢ ; 


It were base to keep silence and let Xenocrates * speak. 


He also taught his pupils to discourse upon a set 
theme, besides practising them in oratory. After- 
wards, however, he departed to Hermias the eunuch, 
who was tyrant of Atarneus, and there is one story 
that he was on very affectionate terms with Hermias ; 
according to another, Hermias bound him by ties of 
kinship, giving him his daughter or his niece in 
matriage, and so Demetrius of Magnesia narrates in 
his work on Poets and Writers of ithe Same Name. The 
same author tells us that Hermias had been the slave 
of Eubulus, and that he was of Bithynian origin and 
had murdered his master. Aristippus in his first 
book On the Lucury of the Ancients says that Aristotle 
fell in love with a concubine of Hermias, and married 
her with his consent, and in an excess of delight 
sacrificed to a weak woman as the Athenians did to 
Demeter of Eleusis ¢ ; and that he composed @ paean 
in honour of Hermias, which is given below ; next that 
he stayed in Macedonia at Philip’s court and received 
from him his son Alexander as his pupil; that he 
petitioned Alexander to restore his native city which 
had been destroyed by Philip and obtained his 
Odew "ApiororéddAnvy Ouelav terchevrncule Tp yuvackl roatryy 


drolay 'A@nvato: rH Arwnrpt. This version is irreconcilable 
with vrepyalpwy in D. L. 
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request ; and that he also drew up a code of laws for 
theinhabitants. We learn further that, following the 
example of Xenocrates, he made it a rule in his 
school that every ten days a new president should be 
appointed. When he thought that he had stayed 
long enough with Alexander, he departed to Athens, 
having first presented to Alexander his kinsman 
Callisthenes of Olynthus. But when Callisthenes 
talked with too much freedom to the king and dis- 
regarded his own advice, Aristotle is said to have 
rebuked him by citing the line ¢: 

Short-lived, I ween, wilt thou be, my child, by what thou 

sayest, 
And so indeed it fell out. For he, being suspected 
of complicity in the plot of Hermolaus against the 
life of Alexander, was confined in an iron cage and 
carried about until he became infested with vermin 
through lack of proper attention ; and finally he was 
thrown to a lion and so met his end. 

To return to Aristotle: he came to Athens, was 
head of his school for thirteen years, and then 
withdrew to Chalcis because he was indicted for 
impiety by Eurymedon the hierophant, or, accord- 
ing to Favorinus > in his Miscellaneous History, by 
Demophilus, the ground of the charge being the 
hymn he composed to the aforesaid Hermias, as well 
as the following inscription for his statue at Delphi ¢; 

This man in violation of the hallowed law of the immortals 
was unrighteously slain by the king of the bow-bearing 
Persians, who overcame him, not openly with a spear in 


murderous combat, but by treachery with the aid of one in 
whom he trusted. 


At Chaleis he died, according to Eumelus in the 


* Anth. Plan. iii. 48. 
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fifth book of his Histories, by drinking aconite, at the 
age of seventy. The same authority makes him 
thirty years old when he came to Plato; but here he 
is mistaken. For Aristotle lived to be sixty-three, 
and he was seventeen when he became Plato’s pupil. 

The hymn in question runs as follows : 

O virtue, toilsome for the generation of mortals to achieve, 
the fairest prize that life can win, for thy beauty, O virgin, 
it were a doom glorious in Hellas even to die and to endure 
fierce, untiring labours. Such courage dost thou implant 
in the mind, imperishable, better than gold, dearer than 
parents or soft-eyed sleep. For thy sake Heracles, son 
of Zeus, and the sons of Leda endured much in the tasks 
whereby they pursued thy might. And yearning after thee 
came Achilles and Ajax to the house of Hades, and for the 
sake of thy dear form the nursling of Atarneus too was 
bereft of the light of the sun. Therefore shall his deeds be 
sung, and the Muses, the daughters of Memory, shall make 
him immortal, exalting the majesty of Zeus, guardian of 
strangers, and the grace of lasting friendship. 

There is, too, something of my own upon the 
philosopher which I will quote?: 


Eurymedon, the priest of Deo’s mysteries, was once about 
to indict Aristotle for impiety, but he, by a draught of 
poison, escaped prosecution. This then was an easy way 
of vanquishing unjust calumnies. 

® Anth. Pal. vii. 107. 
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Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History affirms that 
Aristotle was the first to compose a forensic speech 
in his own defence written for this very suit; and 
he cites him as saying that at Athens® 


Pear upon pear grows old and fig upon fig.? 


According to Apollodorus in his Chronology he 
was born in the first year of the 99th Olympiad.¢ 
He attached himself to Plato and resided with him 
twenty years, having become his pupil at the age of 
seventeen. He went to Mitylene in the archonship of 
Eubulus in the fourth year of the 108th Olympiad.4 
When Plato died in the first year of that Olympiad,® 
during the archonship of Theophilus, he went to 
Hermias and stayed with him three years. In the 
archonship of Pythodotus, in the second year of the 
109th Olympiad,’ he went to the court of Philip, 
Alexander being then in his fifteenth year. His 
arrival at Athens was in the second year of the 
111th Olympiad,? and he lectured in the Lyceum for 
thirteen years; then he retired to Chalcis in the 
third year of the 114th Olympiad * and died a natural 
death, at the age of about sixty-three, in the archon- 
ship of Philocles, in the same year in which Demo- 
sthenes died at Calauria. It is said that he incurred 
the king’s displeasure because he had introduced 
Callisthenes to him, and that Alexander, in order to 
cause him annoyance, honoured Anaximenes* and 
sent presents to Xenocrates. 

Theocritus of Chios, according to Ambryon in his 


? 349-341 B.C. 9 335-334 B.c. 4 329-321 B.0. 

* No doubt Anaximenes of Lampsacus (ef. supra, ii. § 3), 
to whom is attributed the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, which 
has come down to us in the Aristotelian Corpus. 
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book On Theocritus, ridiculed him in an epigram 
which runs as follows ¢ : 


To Hermias the eunuch, the slave withal of Eubulus, an 
empty monument was raised by empty-witted Aristotle, who 
by constraint of a lawless appetite chose to dwell at the 


mouth of the Borborus [muddy stream] rather than in the 
Academy. 


Timon again attacked him in the line ®; 
No, nor yet Aristotle’s painful futility.* 


Such then was the life of the philosopher. I have 
also come across his will, which is worded thus : 

“ All will be well; but, in case anything should 
happen, Aristotle has made these dispositions. 
Antipater is to be executor in all matters and in 
general ; but, until Nicanor shall arrive, Aristomenes, 
Timarchus, Hipparchus, Dioteles and (if he consent 
and if circumstances permit him) Theophrastus shall 
take charge as well of Herpyllis and the children as 
of the property. And when the girl shall be grown 
up she shall be given in marriage to Nicanor; but 
if anything happen to the girl (which heaven forbid 
and no such thing will happen) before her marriage, 
or when she is married but before there are children, 
Nicanor shall have full powers, both with regard to 
the child and with regard to everything else, to 
administer in a manner worthy both of himself and 
of us. Nicanor shall take charge of the girl and of 
the boy Nicomachus as he shall think fit in all that 
concerns them as if he were father and brother. 
And if anything should happen to Nicanor (which 
heaven forbid !) either before he marries the girl, or 


@ Anth, Plan. ii. 46. * Frag. 36 D. 
° Cf. Hom. Il. xxiii. 701. 
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when he has married her but before there are chil- 
dren, any arrangements that he may make shall be 
valid. And if Theophrastus is willing to live with her, 
<he shall have> the same rights as Nicanor. Other- 
wise the executors in consultation with Antipater 
shall administer as regards the daughter and the boy 
as seems to them to be best. The executors and 
Nicanor, in memory of me and of the steady affection 
which Herpyllis has borne towards me, shall take 
care of her in every other respect and, if she desires 
to be married, shall see that she be given to one 
not unworthy; and besides what she has already 
received they shall give her a talent of silver out of 
the estate and three handmaids whomsoever she 
shall choose besides the maid she has at present and 
the man-servant Pyrrhaeus; and if she chooses to 
remain at Chalcis, the lodge by the garden, if in 
Stagira, my father’s house. Whichever of these two 
houses she chooses, the executors shall furnish with 
such furniture as they think proper and as Herpyllis 
herself may approve. Nicanor shall take charge of 
the boy Myrmex, that he be taken to his own friends 
in a manner worthy of me with the property of his 
which we received. Ambracis shall be given her 
freedom, and on my daughter's marriage shall 
receive 500 drachmas and the maid whom she now 
has. And to Thale shall be given, in addition 
to the maid whom she has and who was bought, 
a thousand drachmas and a maid. And Simon, in 
addition to the money before paid to him towards 
another servant, shall either have a servant purchased 
for him or receive a further sum of money. And 
Tycho, Philo, Olympius and his child shall have their 
freedom when my daughter is married. None of 
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@ The last clause was curiously misunderstood by three 
eminent authorities on Aristotle, namely Grant, Grote and 
Zeller, who took {ga rerporfyy to mean ‘four animal 
figures,” instead of “ figures four cubits high”; see Journ. 
of Phil. vol. xxxii, 303. The article ‘‘ Verify your quota- 
tions,” although modestly followed by two asterisks, was 
written, I believe, by the late Ingram Bywater, then one of 


the editors of the journal. This concession by Aristotle to 
the popular faith (for the statues from their size seem those 
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the servants who waited upon me shall be sold but 
they shall continue to be employed; and when 
they arrive at the proper age they shall have their 
freedom if they deserve it. My executors shall see to 
it, when the images which Gryllion has been com- 
missioned to execute are finished, that they be set 
up, namely that of Nicanor, that of Proxenus, which 
it was my intention to have executed, and that of 
Nicanor’s mother; also they shall set up the bust 
which has been executed of Arimnestus, to be a 
memorial of him seeing that he died childless, and 
shall dedicate my mother’s statue to Demeter at 
Nemea or wherever they think best. And wherever 
they bury me, there the bones of Pythias shall be 
laid, in accordance with her own instructions. And 
to commemorate Nicanor’s safe return, as I vowed 
on his behalf, they shall set up in Stagira stone 
statues of life size to Zeus and Athena the Saviours.””* 

Such is the tenor of Aristotle’s will. It is said that 
a very large number of dishes belonging to him were 
found, and that Lyco mentioned his bathing in a 
bath of warm oil and then selling the oil. Some 
relate that he placed a skin of warm oil on his 
stomach, and that, when he went to sleep, a bronze 
ball was placed in his hand with a vessel under it, 
in order that, when the ball dropped from his hand 
into the vessel, he might be waked up by the sound. 


of deities) some critics regard with suspicion, because they 
see in it a resemblance to the last words of Socrates (Plato, 
Phaedo, 118). Accordingly they are disposed to doubt the 
genuineness of the will, But see C. G. Bruns, KJ. Schrift. 
iil. 192 sqq.; H. Diels, Philos. Aufsdtze, 231 sqq.; B. Laum, 
Stiftungen in der griech. u. rém. Antike. 

Next come (a) the sayings of Aristotle (§§ 17-21); (b) the 
catalogue of his writings (§§ 21-27) ; (c) his tenets (§§ 28-34). 
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Some exceedingly ha sayings are attributed 
to him, which I proceedviorquces: To the question, 
““ What do people gain by telling lies?” his answer 
was, “ Just this, that when they speak the truth 
they are not believed.” Being once reproached for 
giving alms to a bad man, he rejoined, ‘ It was the 
man and not his character that I pitied."4 He used 
constantly to say to his friends and pupils, whenever 
or wherever he happened to be lecturing, ‘ As sight 
takes in light from the surrounding air, so does the 
soul from mathematics.” Frequently and at some 
length he would say that the Athenians were the 
discoverers of wheat and of laws; but, though they 
used wheat, they had no use for laws. 

“ The roots of education,” he said, “ are bitter, 
but the fruit is sweet.” Being asked, ‘' What is it 
that soon grows old?’ he answered, “ Gratitude.” 
He was asked to define hope, and he replied, “' It is 
a waking dream,”” When Diogenes offered him dried 
figs, he saw that he had prepared something caustic 
to say if he did not take them; so he took them 
and said Diogenes had lost his figs and his jest into 
the bargain. And on another occasion he took them 
when they were offered, lifted them up aloft, as you 
do babies, and returned them with the exclamation, 
“ Great is Diogenes.” Three things he declared to 
be indispensable for education: natural endowment, 
study, and constant practice. On hearing that some 
one abused him, he rejoined, ‘‘ He may even scourge 

me so it be in my absence.” Beauty he declared to 
be a greater recommendation than any letter of 
introduction. Others attribute this definition to 
Diogenes; Aristotle, they say, defined good looks 
as the gift of god, Socrates as a short-lived reign, 
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Plato as natural superiority, Theophrastus as a mute 
deception, Theocritus as an evil in an ivory setting, 
Carneades as a monarchy that needs no bodyguard. 
Being asked how the educated differ from the un- 
educated, “‘ As much,’’ he said, “as the living from 
the dead.”* He used to declare education to be an 
ornament in prosperity and a refuge in adversity. 
Teachers who educated children deserved, he said, 
more honour than parents who merely gave them 
birth; for bare life is furnished by the one, the 
other ensures a good life. To one who boasted that 
he belonged to a great city his reply was, “‘ That is 
not the point to consider, but who it is that is worthy 
of a great country.” To the query, ‘‘ What is a 
friend?” his reply was, “‘ A single soul dwelling in 
two bodies.” Mankind, he used to say, were divided 
into those who were as thrifty as if they would live 
for ever, and those who were as extravagant as if 
they were going to die the next day. When some one 
inquired why we spend much time with the beautiful, 
“ That,” he said, “ is a blind man’s question.” When 
asked what advantage he had ever gained from 
philosophy, he replied, “ This, that I do without 
being ordered what some are constrained to do by 
their fear of the law.” ® The question being put, 
how can students make progress, he replied, “ By 
pressing hard on those in front and not waiting for 
those behind.” To the chatterbox who poured out 
a flood of talk upon him and then inquired, ‘‘ Have 
I bored you to death with my chatter ? ” he replied, 
“No, indeed; for I was not attending to you." 
When some one accused him of having given a sub- 
scription to a dishonest man—for the story is also 
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i 17. 
Deis a 1, 1245 b 205. N-B. ix. 10. 6, 1171. a 15-17. 
* This is one of three catalogues which we have of the 
Aristotelian writings. Hesychius furnishes one, appended 
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told in this form °*— It was not the man,’’ said he, 
“that I assisted, but humanity.” To the question 
how we should behave to friends, he answered, “‘ As 
we should wish them to behave to us.” Justice he 
defined as a virtue of soul which distributes according 
to merit. Education he declared to be the. best 
provision for old age. Favorinus in the second book 
of his Memorabilia mentions as one of his habitual 
sayings that ‘‘ He who has friends can have no true 
friend.” Further, this is found in the seventh book 
of the Ethics.» These then are the sayings attributed 
to him. 

His writings are very numerous and, considering 
the man’s all-round excellence, I deemed. it. in- 
cumbent on me to catalogue them ¢: 


Of Justice, four books. 

On Poets, three books. 

On Philosophy, three books. 

Of the Statesman, two books. 

On Rhetoric, or Grylus, one book. 
Nerinthus, one book. 

The Sophist, one book. 
Menexenus, one book. 
Concerning Love, one book. 
Symposium, one book. 

Of Wealth, one book. 
Exhortation to Philosophy, one book. 
Of the Soul, one book. 

Of Prayer, one book. 

On Noble Birth, one book. 


to his Life of Aristotle; see V. Rose's edition of the Frag- 
ments, p. 9 aa Another by Ptolemy the philosopher, of 
which the Greek original has perished, is preserved in Arabic ; 
see V. Rose, Frag. p. 18 seg. 
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On Pleasure, one book, 

Alexander, or a Plea for Colonies, one book, 

On Kingship, one book. 

On Education, one book. 

Of the Good, three books. 

Extracts from Plato’s Laws, three books, 

Extracts from the Republic, two books. 

Of Household Management, one book. 

Of Friendship, one book. 

On being or having been affected, one book. 

Of Sciences, one book. 

On Controversial Questions, two books. 

Solutions of Controversial Questions, four books. 

Sophistical Divisions, four books. 

On Contraries, one book. 

On Genera and Species, one book. 

On Essential Attributes, one book. 

Three note-books on Arguments for Purposes of 
Refutation. 

Propositions concerning Virtue, two books. 

Objections, one book. 

On the Various Meanings of Terms or Expressions 
where a Determinant is added, one book. 

Of Passions or of Anger, one book. 

Five books of Ethics. 

On Elements, three books, 

Of Science, one book. 

Of Logical Principle, one book. 

Logical Divisions, seventeen books. 

Concerning Division, one book. 

On Dialectical Questioning and Answering, two books. 

Of Motion, one book. 

Propositions, one book. 

Controversial Propositions, one book. 
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Syllogisms, one book. 

Eight books of Prior Analytics, 

Two books of Greater Posterior Analytics. 

Of Problems, one book. 

Eight books of Methodics. 

Of the Greater Good, one book. 

On the Idea, one book. 

Definitions prefixed to the Topics, seven books. 

Two books of Syllogisms. 

Concerning Syllogicen with Definitions, one book. 

Of the Desirable and the Contingent, one book. 

Preface to Commonplaces, one book. 

Two books of Topics criticizing the Definitions, 

Affections or Qualities, one book. 

Concerning Logical Division, one book. 

Concerning Mathematics, one book. 

Definitions, thirteen books. 

Two books of Refutations, 

Of Pleasure, one book. 

Propositions, one book. 

On the Voluntary, one book. 

On the Beautiful, one book. 

Theses for Refutation, twenty-five books. 

Theses concerning Love, four books. 

Theses concerning Friendship, two books. 

Theses concerning the Soul, one book. 

Politics, two books. 

Eight books of a course of lectures on Politics like 
that of Theophrastus. 

Of Just Actions, two books. 

A Collection of Arts [that is, Handbooks], two 
books. 

Two books of the Art of Rhetoric, 

Art, a Handbook, one book. 
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a etween two books on Enthymemes, 
bite agit the topic of waddov xal irra (8 60). 
“‘ Degree ” is Cope’s term (see his Introduction to Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, p. 129, where he cites Aristotle's own distinctions 
in Rhetoric, ii. ec. 18, 19). 
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Another Collection of Handbooks, two books. 

Concerning Method, one book. 

Compendium of the “ Art” of Theodectes, one book. 

A Treatise on the Art of Poetry, two books, 

Rhetorical Enthymemes, one book. 

Of Degree,* one book. 

Divisions of Enthymemes, one book. 

On Diction, two books. 

Of Taking Counsel, one book. 

A Collection or Compendium, two books. 

On Nature, three books. 

Concerning Nature, one book. 

On the Philosophy of Archytas, three books. 

On the Philosophy of Speusippus and Xenocrates, 
one book. 

Extracts from the Timaeus and from the Works of 
Archytas, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Melissus, one book, 

A Reply to the Writings of Alemaeon, one book, 

A Reply to the Pythagoreans, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Gorgias, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Xenophanes, one book, 

A Reply to the Writings of Zeno, one bonk. 

On the Pythagoreans, one book. 

On Animals, nine books. 

Fight books of Dissections. 

A selection of Dissections, one book. 

On Composite Animals, one book. 

On the Animals of Fable, one book, 

On Sterility, one book. 

On Plants, two books. 

Concerning Physiognomy, one book. 
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2 pouds cucrarixds codd.: corr. Rose. 
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Two books concerning Medicine. 

On the Unit, one book. 

Prognostics of Storms, one book. 

Concerning Astronomy, one book. 

Concerning Optics, one book. 

On Motion, one book. 

On Music, one book. 

Concerning Memory, one book. 

Six books of Homeric Problems. 

Poetics, one book. 

Thirty-eight books of Physics according to the 
lettering. 

Two books of Problems which have been examined. 

Two books of Routine Instruction. 

Mechanics, one book. 

Problems taken from the works of Democritus, two 
books. 

On the Magnet, one book. 

Analogies, one book. 

Miscellaneous Notes, twelve books. 

Descriptions of Genera, fourteen books, 

Claims advanced, one book. 

Victors at Olympia, one book. 

Victors at the Pythian Games, one book. 

On Music, one book. 

Concerning Delphi, one book. 

Criticism of the List of Pythian Victors, one book. 

Dramatic Victories at the Dionysia, one book. 

Of Tragedies, one book. 

Dramatic Records, one book. 

Proverbs, one book. 

Laws of the Mess-table, one book. 

Four books of Laws. 

Categories, one book. 
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Tivovrat af wacat pupiddes otixwy térrapes 
kal tertapdkovra mpos toils mevraxtoxtAiows Kal 
Staxocios éBSopjKovra. 
og Kat rooatra pev abr@ mempaypdrevrar PrprAila. 
Bodderat 88 év abrois rd8e- Serrdv elvas Tov Kara 
gurocodiay Adyov, tov pev mparticdv, Tov be 
Bewpytucdv: kat tod mparrucod rév te 7OiKov Kai 
modrikdy, o8 Th te wept wddw Kal Ta mept ofkov 
Sroyeypddba rod Se Oewpytiucod tov Te puaucdy 
kal doyucdv, 08 7d AoyiKdv ox GAopEpas, GAA 
ds dpyavoy mpoanxpiBayerov. Kal tovrov dirrovs 
UroPeuevos oxomads 73 Te TBavdv Kal Td dAnBés 
Steoddnce. Svo Sé mpos éxdrepov Suvdpecw €xp7}- 
caro, Siarekricf pev Kal pyropucy mpos 7d mBa- 
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De Interpretatione, one book. 

Constitutions of 158 Cities, in general and in parti- 
cular, democratic, oligarchic, aristocratic, tyran- 
nical. 

Letters to Philip. 

Letters of Selymbrians. 

Letters to Alexander, four books. 

Letters to Antipater, nine books. 

To Mentor, one book. 

To Ariston, one book. 

To Olympias, one book. 

To Hephaestion, one book. 

To Themistagoras, one book. 

To Philoxenus, one book. 

In reply to Democritus, one book. 

Verses beginning ‘Ayvé Oeav azpérBud’ éxarnBdrc 
(‘* Holy One and Chiefest of Gods, far-darting "). 

Elegiac verses beginning KaAAutexvou pytpos Giyarep 
(“ Daughter of a Mother blessed with fair 
offspring *’). 

In all 445,270 lines. 

Such is the number of the works written by him. 
And in them he puts forward the following views. 
There are two divisions of philosophy, the practical 
and the theoretical. The practical part includes 
ethics and politics, and in the latter not only the 
doctrine of the state but also that of the household 
is sketched. The theoretical part includes physics 
and logic, although logic is not an independent 
science, but is elaborated as an instrument to the 
rest of science. And he clearly laid down that it 
has a twofold aim, probability and truth. For each 
of these he employed two faculties, dialectic and 
rhetoric where probability is aimed at, analytic and 
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philosophy where the end is truth; he neglects 
nothing which makes either for discovery or for 
Judgement or for utility. As making for discovery 
he left in the Topics and Methodics a number of 
propositions, whereby the student can be well sup- 
plied with probable arguments for the solution of 
problems. As an aid to judgement he left the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics. By the Prior Analytics the 
premisses are judged, by the Posterior the process of 
inference is tested. For practical use there are the 
precepts on controversy and the works dealing with 
question and answer, with sophistical fallacies, 
syllogisms and the like. The test of truth which he 
put forward was sensation in the sphere of objects 
actually presented, but in the sphere of morals 
dealing with the state, the household and the laws, 
it was reason, 

The one ethical end he held to be the exercise 
of virtue in a completed life. And happiness he 
maintained to be made up of goods of three sorts: 
goods of the soul, which indeed he designates as 
of the highest value; in the second place bodily 
goods, health and strength, beauty and the like; 
and thirdly external goods, such as wealth, good 
birth, reputation and the like. And he regarded 
virtue as not of itself sufficient to ensure happiness ; 
bodily goods and external goods were also necessary, 
for the wise man would be miserable if he lived in 
the midst of pains, poverty, and similar circumstances. 
Vice, however, is sufficient in itself to secure misery, 
even if it be ever so abundantly furnished with 
corporeal and external goods. He held that the 
virtues are not mutually interdependent. For a man 
might be prudent, or again just, and at the same 
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® Of. supra, iii. 81. and Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 4 § 28, 1881 b 33 
& De anima, ii. 1, 412 a 27. 
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time profligate and unable to control his passions. 
He said too that the wise man was not exempt from 
all passions, but indulged them in moderation. 

He defined friendship as an equality of reciprocal 
good-will, including under the term as one species 
the friendship of kinsmen, as another that of lovers, 
and as a third that of host and guest. The end of 
love was not merely intercourse but also philosophy. 
According to him the wise man would fall in love 
and take part in politics; furthermore he would 
marry and reside at a king’s court. Of three kinds 
of life, the contemplative, the practical, and the 
pleasure-loving life, he gave the preference to the 
contemplative. He held that the studies which make 
up the ordinary education are of service for the 
attainment of virtue. 

In the sphere of natural science he surpassed all 
other philosophers in the investigation of causes, so 
that even the most insignificant phenomena were 
explained by him. Hence the unusual number of 
scientific notebooks which he compiled. Like Plato 
he held that God was incorporeal; that his provi- 
dence extended to the heavenly bodies, that he is 
unmoved, and that earthly events are regulated by 
their affinity with them (the heavenly bodies). 
Besides the four elements he held that there is a 
fifth, of which the celestial bodies are composed. 
lis motion is of a different kind from that of the 
other elements, being circular. Further, he main- 
tained the soul to be incorporeal, defining it as the 
first entelechy {t.e. realization] of a natural organic 
body potentially possessed of life.» By the term 
realization he means that which has an incorporeal 
form. This realization, according to him, is twofold. 
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Either it is potential, as that of Hermes in the 
wax, provided the wax be adapted to receive the 
proper mouldings, or as that of the statue implicit 
in the bronze; or again it is determinate, which is 
the case with the completed figure of Hermes or 
the finished statue. The soul is the realization “ of 
a natural body,” since bodies may be divided into 
(a) artificial bodies made by the hands of craftsmen, 
as a tower or a ship, and (b) natural bodies which 
are the work of nature, such as plants and the bodies 
of animals. And when he said ‘‘ organic ” he meant 
constructed as means to an end, as sight is adapted 
for seeing and the ear for hearing. Of a body 
“* potentially possessed of life,” that is, in itself. 

There are two senses of *' potential,”’ one answer- 
ing to a formed state and the other to its exercise 
in act. In the latter sense of the term he who is 
awake is said to have soul, in the former he who is 
asleep. It was then in order to include the sleeper 
that Aristotle added the word ‘' potential.” 

He held many other opinions on a variety of 
subjects which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
For altogether his industry and invention were re- 
markable, as is shown by the catalogue of his writings 

iven above, which come to nearly 400 in number, 
t.e. counting those only the genuineness of which is 
not disputed. For many other written works and 
pointed oral sayings are attributed to him. 

There were in all eight Aristotles: (1) our philo- 
sopher himself; (2) an Athenian statesman,? the 
author of graceful forensic speeches; (3) a scholar 
who commented on the Iliad; (4) a Sicilian rhetor- 
ician, who wrote a reply to the Panegyric of Isocrates ; 
(5) a disciple of Aeschines the Socratic philosopher, 
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Either it is potential, as that of Hermes in the 
wax, provided the wax be adapted to receive the 
proper mouldings, or as that of the statue implicit 
in the bronze; or again it is determinate, which is 
the case with the completed figure of Hermes or 
the finished statue. The soul is the realization “ of 
a natural body,” since bodies may be divided into 
(a) artificial bodies made by the hands of craftsmen, 
as a tower or a ship, and (6) natural bodies which 
are the work of nature, such as plants and the bodies 
of animals. And when he said ‘ organic’ he meant 
constructed as means to an end, as sight is adapted 
for seeing and the ear for hearing. Of a body 
“ potentially possessed of life,” that is, in itself, 

There are two senses of “ potential,” one answer- 
ing to a formed state and the other to its exercise 
in act. In the latter sense of the term he who is 
awake is said to have soul, in the former he who is 
asleep. It was then in order to include the sleeper 
that Aristotle added the word “‘ potential.” 

He held many other opinions on a variety of 
subjects which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
For altogether his industry and invention were re- 
markable, as is shown by the catalogue of his writings 

iven above, which come to nearly 400 in number, 
te, counting those only the genuineness of which is 
not disputed. For many other written works and 
pointed oral sayings are attributed to him. 

There were in all eight Aristotles: (1) our philo- 
sopher himself; (2) an Athenian statesman, the 
author of graceful forensic speeches; (3) a scholar 
who commented on the Iliad 3 (4) a Sicilian rhetor- 
ician, who wrote a reply to the Panegyric of Isocrates ; 
(5) a disciple of Aeschines the Socratic philosopher, 
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surnamed Myth; (6) a native of Cyrene, who wrote 
upon the art of poetry ; (7) a trainer of boys, men- 
tioned by Aristoxenus in his Life of Plato; (8) an 
obscure grammarian, whose handbook On Redun- 
dancy is still extant. 

Aristotle of Stagira had many disciples ; the most 
distinguished was Theophrastus, of whom we have 
next to speak, 


Cuapter 2. THEOPHRASTUS (c. 870-286 3.0.) 
(Head of the School from 323 B.C.) 


Theophrastus was a native of Eresus, the son of 
Melantes, a fuller, as stated by Athenodorus in the 
eighth book of his Walks. He first heard his country- 
man Alcippus lecture in his native town and after- 
wards he heard Plato, whom he left for Aristotle. 
And when the latter withdrew to Chalcis he took 
over the school himself in the 114th Olympiad.4 
A slave of his named Pompylus is also said to have 
been a philosopher, according to Myronianus of 
Amastris in the first book of his Historical Parallels, 
Theophrastus was a man of remarkable intelli ence 
and industry and, as Pamphila Says in the thirty- 
second book of her Memorabilia, he taught Menander 
the comic poet. Furthermore, he was ever ready 
to do a kindness and fond of discussion. Casander 
certainly granted him audience and Ptolemy made 
overtures to him, And so highly was he valued at 
Athens that, when Agnonides ventured to prosecute 
him for impiety, the prosecutor himself narrowly 
escaped punishment. About 2000 pupils used to 
attend his lectures. In a letter to Phanias the 


° 323 B.c. 
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¢ In the extract from the letter Theophrastus seems to be 
considering the best means of preparing for publication what 
he has to say, possibly in lecture, before the large class 
which, as we have just been informed, sometimes numbered 
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Peripatetic, among other. topics, he speaks of a 
tribunal as follows*: ‘To get a public or even a 
select circle such as one desires is not easy. If an 
author reads his work, he must re-write it. Always 
to shirk revision and ignore criticism is a course 
which the present generation of pupils will no longer 
tolerate.” And in this letter he has called some 
one “ pedant.” 

Although his reputation stoad so high, nevertheless 
for a short time he had to leave the country with all 
the other philosophers, when Sophocles the son of 
Amphiclides proposed a law that no philosopher 
should preside over a school except by permission 
of the Senate and the people, under penalty of death. 
The next year, however, the philosophers returned, 
as Philo had prosecuted Sophocles for making an 
illegal proposal. Whereupon the Athenians repealed 
the law, fined Sophocles five talents, and voted the 
recall of the philosophers, in order that Theophrastus 
also might return and live there as before. He bore 
the name of Tyrtamus, and it. was Aristotle who 
re-named him Theophrastus on account of his 
graceful style. And Aristippus, in his fourth book 
On the Lusury of the Ancients, asserts that he was 
enamoured of Aristotle's son Nicomachus, although 
he was his teacher. It is said that Aristotle applied 
to him and Callisthenes what Plato had said of 
Xenocrates and himself (as already related), namely, 
that the one needed a bridle and the other a goad ; 
for Theophrastus interpreted all his meaning with 
2000. It is difficult to see how this topic can have been 
worked into a letter on the law courts as such, and there is 
much to be said for Mr. Wyse’s emendation é:dackaXlov. 


If this be accepted, the whole letter would be about means 
or subjects of instruction in lecture. 
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an excess of cleverness, whereas the other was 
naturally backward. He is said to have become 
the owner of a garden of his own after Aristotle’s 
death, through the intervention of his friend 
Demetrius of Phalerum. There are pithy sayings of 
his in circulation as follows: ‘* An unbridled horse,” 
he said, ‘‘ought to be trusted sooner than a 
badly-arranged discourse.’ To some one who never 
opened his lips at a banquet he remarked : ‘“‘ Yours 
is a wise course for an ignoramus, but in an educated 
man it is sheer folly.” He used constantly to say 
that in our expenditure the item that costs most is 
time. 

He died at the age of eighty-five, not long after 
he had relinquished his labours. My verses upon 
him are these ; 


Not in vain was the word spoken to one of human kind, 
“* Slacken the bow of wisdom and it breaks.” Of a truth, so 
long as Theophrastus laboured he was sound of limb, but 
when released from toil his limbs failed him and he died. 


It is said that his disciples asked him if he had 
any last message for them, to which he replied: 
“ Nothing else but this, that many of the pleasures 
which life boasts are but in the seeming. For when 
we are just beginning to live, lo! we die. Nothing 
then is so unprofitable as the love of glory. Farewell, 
and may you be happy. Either drop my doctrine, 
which involves a world of labour, or stand forth its 
worthy champions, for you will win great glory. 
Life holds more disappointment than advantage. 
But, as I can no longer discuss what we ought to do, 
do you go on with the inquiry into right conduct.” 


9 Anth. Pal. vii. 110. 
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With these words, they say, he breathed his last. 
And according to the story all the Athenians, out of 
respect for the man, escorted his bier on foot. And 
Favorinus tells that he had in his old age to be carried 
about in a litter *; and this he says on the authority 
of Hermippus, whose account is taken from a remark 
of Arcesilaus of Pitane to Lacydes of Cyrene. 

He too has left a very large number of writings. 
I think it right to catalogue them also because they 


abound in excellence of every kind. They are as 
follows : 


Three books of Prior Analytics. 

Seven books of Posterior Analytics. 

On the Analysis of Syllogisms, one book. 

Epitome of Analytics, one book. 

Two books of Classified Topics. 

Polemical discussion on the Theory of Eristic Argu- 
ment. 

Of the Senses, one book. 

A Reply to Anaxagoras, one book. 

On the Writings of Anaxagoras, one book. 

On the Writings of Anaximenes, one book. 

On the Writings of Archelaus, one book. 

Of Salt, Nitre and Alum, one book. 

Of Petrifactions, two books. 

On Indivisible Lines, one book. 

Two books of Lectures. 

Of the Winds, one book. 

Characteristics of Virtues, one book. 

Of Kingship, one book. 

Of the Education of Kings, one book. 

Of Various Schemes of Life, three books. 

Of Old Age, one book. 

On the Astronomy of Democritus, one book. 
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On Meteorology, one book. 
On Visual Images or Emanations, one book. 
On Flavours, Colours and Flesh, one book. 
Of the Order of the World, one book. 
Of Mankind, one book. 
Compendium of the Writings of Diogenes, one book. 
Three books of Definitions. 
Concerning Love, one book. 
Another Treatise on Love, one book, 
Of Happiness, one book. 
On Species or Forms, two books. 
On Epilepsy, one book. 
On Frenzy, one book. 
Concerning Empedocles, one book. 
Eighteen books of Refutative Arguments. 
Three books of Polemica] Objections. 
Of the Voluntary, one book. 
Epitome of Plato’s Republic, two books. 
On the Diversity of Sounds uttered by Animals of 
the same Species, one book. 
Of Sudden Appearances, one book. 
Of Animals which bite or gore, one book. 
Of Animals reputed to be spiteful, one book. 
Of the Animals which are confined to Dry Land, one 
book. 
Of those which change their Colours, one book. 
Of Animals that burrow, one book. 
Of Animals, seven books. 
Of Pleasure according to Aristotle, one book. 
Another treatise on Pleasure, one book. 
Theses, twenty-four books. 
On Hot and Cold, one book. 
On Vertigo and Dizziness, one book. 
On Sweating Sickness, one book. 
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On Affirmation and Negation, one book. 
Callisthenes, or On Bereavement, one book, 
On Fatigues, one book. 
On Motion, three books. 
On Precious Stones, one book. 
On Pestilences, one book. 
On Fainting, one book. 
Megarian Treatise, one book. 
Of Melancholy, one book. 
On Mines, two books. 
On Honey, one book. 
Compendium on the Doctrines of Metrodorus, one 
book. 
Two books of Meteorology. 
On Intoxication, one book. 
Twenty-four books of Laws distinguished by the 
letters of the alphabet. 
Ten books of an Epitome of Laws. 
Remarks upon Definitions, one book. 
On Smells, one book. 
On Wine and Oil. 
Introduction to Propositions, eighteen books. 
Of Legislators, three books. 
Of Polities, six books. 
A Political Treatise dealing with important Crises, 
four books. 
Of Social Customs, four books. 
Of the Best Constitution, one book. 
A Collection of Problems, five books. 
On Proverbs, one book. 
On Coagulation and Liquefaction, one book. 
On Fire, two books. 
On Winds, one book. 
Of Paralysis, one book. 
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Of Suffocation, one book. 

Of Mental Derangement, one book. 

On the Passions, one book. 

On Symptoms, one book. 

Two books of Sophisms. 

On the solution of Syllogisms, one book. 

Two books of Topics. 

Of Punishment, two books. 

On Hair, one book. 

Of Tyranny, one book. 

On Water, three books. 

On Sleep and Dreams, one book. 

Of Friendship, three books. 

Of Ambition, two books. 

On Nature, three books. 

On Physics, eighteen books. 

An Epitome of Physics, two books. 

Eight books of Physics, 

A Reply to the Physical Philosophers, one book 

Of Botanical Researches, ten books. 

Of Botanical Causes, eight books. 

On Juices, five books. 

Of False Pleasure, one book. 

One Dissertation on the Soul. 

On Unscientific Proofs, one book. 

On Simple Problems, one book. 

Harmonics, one book. 

Of Virtue, one book. 

Materials for Argument, or Contrarieties, one 
book. 

On Negation, one book. 

On Judgement, one book. 

Of the Ludicrous, one book. 

Afternoon Essays, two books. 
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Divisions, two books. 

On Differences, one book. 

On Crimes, one book. 

On Calumny, one book. 

Of Praise, one book. 

Of Experience, one book, 

Three books of Letters. 

On Animals produced spontancously, one book. 

Of Secretion, one book. 

Panegyrics on the Gods, one book. 

On Festivals, one book. 

Of Good Fortune, one book. 

On Enthymemes, one book. 

Of Discoveries, two books, 

Lectures on Ethies, one book. 

Character Sketches, one book. 

On Tumult or Riot, one book. 

On Research, one book. 

On Judging of Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Flattery, one book. 

Of the Sea, one book. 

To Casander on Kingship, one book, 

Of Comedy, one book. 

{Of Metres, one book.] 

Of Diction, one book. 

A Compendium of Arguments, one book. 

Solutions, one book. 

On Music, three books. 

On Measures, one book. 

Megacles, one book. 

On Laws, one book. 

On Illegalities, one book. 

A Compendium of the Writings of Kenocrates, one 
book. 
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V. 47-49. THEOPHRASTUS 


Concerning Conversation, one book, 

On Taking an Oath, one book. 

Rhetorical Precepts, one book. 

Of Wealth, one book. 

On the Art of Poetry, one book. 

Problems in Politics, Ethics, Physics, and in the Art 
of Love, one book. 

Preludes, one book. 

A Collection of Problems, one book. 

On Physical Problems, one book. 

On Example, one book. 

On Introduction and Narrative, one book. 

Another tract on the Art of Poetry, one book. 

Of the Wise, one book. 

On Consultation, one book. 

On Solecisms, one book. 

On the Art of Rhetoric, one book. 

The Special Commonplaces of the Treatises on 
Rhetoric, seventeen books. 

On Acting, one book. 

Lecture Notes of Aristotle or Theophrastus, six books. 

Sixteen books of Physical Opinions. 

Epitome of Physical Opinions, one book. 

On Gratitude, one book. 

[Character Sketches, one book.} 

On Truth and Falsehood, one book. 

The History of Theological Inquiry, six books. 

Of the Gods, three books. 

Geometrical Researches, four books. 

Epitomes of Aristotle’s work on Animals, six books. 

Two books of Refutative Arguments. 

Theses, three books. 

Of Kingship, two books. 

Of Causes, one book. 
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V. 49-50. THEOPHRASTUS 


On Democritus, one book. 

[Of Calumny, one book.] 

Of Becoming, one book. 

Of the Intelligence and Character of Animals, one 
book. 

On Motion, two books. 

On Vision, four books. 

Relating to Definitions, two books. 

On Data, one book. 

On Greater and Less, one book. 

On the Musicians, one book. 

Of the Happiness of the Gods, one book. 

A Reply to the Academics, one book. 

Exhortation to Philosophy, one book. 

How States can best be governed, one book. 

Lecture-Notes, one book. 

On the Eruption in Sicily, one book. 

On Things generally admitted, one book. 

[On Problems in Physics, one book.] 

What are the methods of attaining Knowledge, one 
book. 

On the Fallacy known as the Liar, three books. 

Prolegomena to Topics, one book. 

Relating to Aeschylus, one book. 

Astronomical Research, six books. 

Arithmetical Researches on Growth, one book, 

Acicharus, one book. 

On Forensic Speeches, one book. 

[Of Calumny, one book.] 

Correspondence with Astycreon, Phanias and Nicanor, 

Of Piety, one book. 

Evias, one book. 

On Times of Crisis, two books. 

On Relevant Arguments, one book. 
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2 j.¢e. at Eresus. i 

+ Mentioned below, §§ 53, 54, 55, 66. We infer that he 
had been acting as trustee not only for Theophrastus but 
for the School, which in the eye of the law was a religious 
foundation. j 

* Evidently the Museum had suffered in some recent 
political troubles, perhaps the second siege of Athens by 
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V. 60-51. THEOPHRASTUS 


On the Education of Children, one book. 

Another treatise with the same title, one book. 

Of Education or of the Virtues or of Temperance, one 
book. 

{An Exhortation to Philosophy, one book.] 

On Numbers, one book. 

Definitions concerning the Diction of Syllogisms, one 
book, 

Of the Heavens, one book. 

Concerning Politics, two books. 

On Nature. 

On Fruits. 

On Animals. 


In all 282,808 lines. So much for his writings. 

I have also come across his will, couched in the 
following terms : 

“ All will be well; but in case anything should 
happen, I make these dispositions. I give and be- 
queath all my property at home® to Melantes and 
Pancreon, the sons of Leon. It is my wish that out 
of the trust funds at the disposal of Hipparchus ® the 
following appropriations should be made. First, 
they should be applied to finish the rebuilding of 
the Museum with the statues of the goddesses, and 
to add any improvements which seem practicable to 
beautify them." Secondly, to replace in the temple 
the bust of Aristotle with the rest of the dedicated 
offerings which formerly were in the temple. Next, 
to rebuild the small cloister adjoining the Museum 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, 296-294 3.c. Plut. Demetr. 33, 84; 
Paus. i. 25. 8. There was, however, a serious disturbance 
when Athens revolted from Macedon, 289-287, for which see 
Plut. Demetr. 46, and Paus, i. 25. 2; 96.1f. This latter 
event is nearer to the death of Theophrastus in Ol. 193, 
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V. 61-53. THEOPHRASTUS 


at least as handsomely as before, and to replace in 
the lower cloister the tablets containing maps of the 
countries traversed by explorers. Further, to repair 


is also my wish that the statue of Nicomachus should 
be completed of life size. The price agreed upon 
for the making of the statue itself has been paid to 
Praxiteles, but the rest of the cost should be defrayed 
from the source above mentioned. The statue should 
be set up in whatever place seems desirable to the 
executors entrusted with carrying out my other 
testamentary dispositions. Let all that concerns the 
temple and the offerings set up be arranged in this 
manner. The estate at Stagira belonging to me I 
give and bequeath to Callinus. The whole of my 
rey I give to Neleus. The garden and the walk 
and the houses adjoining the garden, all and sundry, 
I give and bequeath to such of my friends herein- 
after named as may wish to study literature and 
philosophy there in common,® since it is not possible 
or all men to be always in residence, on condition 
that no one alienates the property or devotes it to 


community consist of ipparchus, Neleus, Strato, 
Callinus, Demotimus, Demaratus, Callisthenes, 
Melantes, Pancreon, Nicippus. Aristotle, the son 
of Metrodorus and Pythias, shall also have the right 


ficiency in philosophy. Let me be buried in any 
Spot in the garden which seems most suitable, 
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V. 53-56. THEOPHRASTUS 


Without unnecessary outlay upon my funeral or 
upon my monument. And according to previous 
agreement let the charge of attending, after my 
decease, to the temple and the monument and the 
garden and the walk be shared by Pompylus in 
person, living close by as he does, and exercising the 
same supervision over all other matters as before ; 
and those who hold the property shall watch over 
his interests. Pompylus and Threpta have long been 
emancipated and have done me much service ; and 
I think that 2000 drachmas certainly ought to belong 
to them from previous payments made to them by 
me, from their own earnings, and my present bequest 
to them to be paid by Hipparchus, as I stated many 
times in conversation with Melantes and Pancreon 
themselves, who agreed with me. I give and be- 
queath to them the maidservant Somatale. And of 
my slaves I at once emancipate Molon and Timon 
and Parmeno; to Manes and Callias I give their 
freedom on condition that they stay four years in the 
garden and work there together and that their con- 
duct is free from blame. Of my household furniture 
let so much as the executors think right be given to 
Pompylus and let the rest be sold. I also devise 
Carion to Demotimus, and Donax to Neleus. But 
Euboeus must be sold. Let Hipparchus pay to 
Callinus 3000 drachmas. And if I had not seen that 
Hipparehus had done great service to Melantes and 
Pancreon and formerly to me, and that now in his 
private affairs he has made shipwreck, I would have 
appointed him jointly with Melantes and Pancreon 
to carry out my wishes. But, since I saw that it 
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V. 56-58. THEOPHRASTUS—STRATO 


was not easy for them to share the management 
with him, and I thought it more advantageous for 
them to receive a fixed sum from Hipparchus, let 
Hipparchus pay Melantes and Pancreon one talent 
each and let Hipparchus provide funds for the 
executors to defray the expenses set down in the 
will, as each disbursement falls due. And when 
Hipparchus shall have carried out all these injunc- 
tions, he shall be released in full from his liabilities 
to me. And any advance that he has made in 
Chalcis in my name belongs to him alone. Let 
Hipparchus, Neleus, Strato, Callinus, Demotimus, 
Callisthenes and Ctesarchus be executors to carry out 
the terms of the will. One copy of the will, sealed 
with the signet-ring of Theophrastus, is deposited 
with Hegesias, the son of Hipparchus, the witnesses 
being Callippus of Pallene, Philomelus of Euonymaea, 
Lysander of Hyba, and Philo of Alopece. Olympio- 
dorus has another copy, the witnesses being the 
same. The third copy was received by Adeimantus, 
the bearer being Androsthenes junior; and the 
witnesses are Arimnestus the son of Cleobulus, 
Lysistratus the son of Pheidon of Thasos, Strato 
the son of Arcesilaus of Lampsacus, Thesippus the 
son of Thesippus of Cerameis, and Dioscurides the 
son of Dionysius of Epicephisia.” 

Such is the tenor of his will. 

There are some who say that Erasistratus the 
physician was also a pupil of his, and it is not 
improbable. 


Cuapter 8. STRATO 
(Head of the School 286-268 .c.) 


His successor in the school was Strato, the son of 
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V. 58-89. STRATO 


Arcesilaus, a native of Lampsacus, whom he men- 
tioned in his will; a distinguished man who is 
generally known as “‘ the physicist,” because more 
than anyone else he devoted himself to the most 
careful study of nature. Moreover, he taught 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and received, it is said, 80 
talents from him. According to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology he became head of the school in the 128rd 
Olympiad,* and continued to preside over it for 
eighteen years. 
There are extant of his works : 


Of Kingship, three books. 
Of Justice, three books. 
Of the Good, three books. 
Of the Gods, three books. 
On First Principles, three books, 
On Various Modes of Life. 
Of Happiness. 
On the Philosopher-King, 
Of Courage. 
On the Void. 
On the Heaven. 
On the Wind. 
Of Human Nature. 
On the Breeding of Animals. 
Of Mixture. 
Of Sleep. 
Of Dreams. 
Of Vision. 
Of Sensation. 
Of Pleasure. 
On Colours. 
Of Diseases. 
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V. 69-60. STRATO 


Of the Crises in Diseases, 

On Faculties, 

On Mining Machinery. 

Of Starvation and Dizziness. 

On the Attributes Light and Heavy, 

Of Enthusiasm or Ecstasy. 

On Time. 

On Growth and Nutrition, 

On Animals the existence of which is questioned. 
On Animals in Folk-lore or Fable. 

Of Causes. 

Solutions of Difficulties. 

Introduction to Topics, 

Of Accident. 

Of Definition. 

On difference of Degree. 

Of Injustice. 

Of the logically Prior and Posterior. 

Of the Genus of the Prior. 

Of the Property or Essential Attribute. 

Of the Future. 

Examinations of Discoveries, in two books. 
Lecture-notes, the genuineness of which is doubted. 
Letters beginning “ Strato to Arsinoé greeting.” 


Strato is said to have grown so thin that he felt 
nothing when his end came. And I have written 
some lines upon him as follows: 


A thin, spare man in body, take my word for it, owin, 
to his use of unguents,® was this Strato, I at least affirm, to 


® Anth. Pal. vii. 111. 
» Or “if you attend to me, I am content,” according to 
the alternative reading. 
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whom Lampsacus gave birth. For ever wrestling with 
diseases, he died unawares or ever he felt the hand of death. 


There have been eight men who bore the name of 
Strato: (1) a pupil of Isocrates; (2) our subject ; 
(3) a physician, a disciple, or, as some say, a foster- 
child, of Erasistratus ; (4) a historian, who treated 
of the struggle of Philip and Perseus against the 
Romans ; (5) » *; (6) a poet who wrote epigrams ; 
(7) a physician who lived in ancient times, mentioned 
by Aristotle ; (8) a Peripatetic philosopher who lived 
in Alexandria, 

But to return to Strato the physicist. His will is 
also extant and it runs as follows: 

“In case anything should happen to me I make 
these dispositions. All the goods in my house I 
give and bequeath to Lampyrio and Arcesilaus. 
From the money belonging to me in Athens, in the 
first place my executors shall provide for my funeral 
and for all that custom requires to be done after the 
funeral, without extravagance on the one hand or 
meanness on the other. The executors of this my 
will shall be Olympichus, Aristides, Mnesigenes, 
Hippocrates, Epicrates, Gorgylus, Diocles, Lyco, 
Athanes. I leave the school to Lyeo, since of the 
rest some are too old and others too busy. But it 
would be well if the others would co-operate with him, 
T also give and bequeath to him all my books, except 
those of which I am the author, and all the furniture 
in the dining-hall, the cushions and the drinking-cups. 
The trustees shall give Epicrates 500 drachmas and 
one of the servants whom Arcesilaus shall approve. 
And in the first place Lampyrio and Arcesilaus shall 
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1 olxetos vulg.: corr. Zeller. 





9 woAdfs THs dwrodoxss dtwos. This phrase might be taken 
as Diogenes Laertius’s defence for his inclusion of the Life of 
Strato. According to the scheme of i. 14, 15, the Peripatetics 
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eancel the agreement which Daippus made on behalf 
of Iraeus. And he shall not owe anything either to 
Lampyrio or to Lampyrio’s heirs, but shall have a 
full discharge from the whole transaction. Next, 
the executors shall give him 500 drachmas in money 
and one of the servants whom Arcesilaus shall 
approve, so that, in return for all the toil he has 
shared with me and all the services he has rendered 
me, he may have the means to maintain himself 
respectably. Further, I emancipate Diophantus, 
Diocles and Abus; and Simias I make over to 
Arcesilaus. I also emancipate Dromo. As soon as 
Arcesilaus has arrived, Iraeus shall, with Olympichus, 
Epicrates, and the other executors, prepare an 
account of the money expended upon the funeral 
and the other customary charges. Whatever money 
remains over, Arcesilaus shall take over from 
Olympichus, without however pressing him as to 
times and seasons. Arcesilaus shall also cancel 
the agreement made by Strato with Olympichus 
and Ameinias and deposited with Philocrates the 
son of Tisamenus. With regard to my monument 
they shal] make it as Arcesilaus, Olympichus and 
Lyco shall approve.” 

Such are the terms of his extant will, according 
to the Collection of Ariston of Ceos. Strato himself, 
however, was, as stated above, a man entitled to 
full approbation,? since he excelled in every branch 
of learning, and most of all in that which is styled 
ended with Theophrastus, whose successors were often held 
to be vastly inferior, and unworthy to rank beside him ; see 
Cicero, De Fin. v. §§ 12, 13; Strabo xiii. 609. The latter 
alleges as the reason for this decline the well-known stor 


that the school was deprived of Aristotle's library, whic 
had been carried away to Scepsis. 
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“ physics,” a branch of philosophy more ancient and 
important than the others. 


Cuaprer 4. LYCO (299-225 B.C.) 


Strato’s successor was Lyco, the son of Astyanax of 
Troas, a master of expression and of the foremost 
rank in the education of boys. For he used to say 
that modesty and love of honour were as necessary an 
equipment for boys as spur and bridle for horses. 
His eloquence and sonorousness of diction appear 
from the following fact; he speaks of a penniless 
maiden as follows: “A grievous burden to a father 
is a girl, when for lack of a dowry she runs past 
the flower of her age.’ Hence the remark which 
Antigonus is said to have made about him, that it 
was not possible to transfer elsewhere the fragrance 
and charm of the apple, but each separate expression 
must be contemplated in the speaker himself as 
every single apple is on the tree. This was because 
Lyco’s voice was exceedingly sweet, so that some 
persons altered his name to Glyco, by prefixing a 

But in writing he fell off sadly. For instance, 
those who regretted their neglect to learn when they 
had the opportunity and wished they had done so 
he would hit off neatly as follows, remarking that 
“they were their own accusers, betraying, by vain 
regret, repentance for an incorrigible laziness.” 
Those who deliberated wrongly he used to say 
were out in their calculations, as if they had used a 
crooked rule to test something straight, or looked 
at the reflection of a face in troubled water or a 
distorting mirror. Again, ‘‘ Many go in search of 
the garland of the market-place ; few or none seek 
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the crown at Olympia.” He often gave the Athenians 
advice on various subjects and thus conferred on 
them the greatest benefits. 

In his dress he was most immaculate, so that the 
clothes he wore were unsurpassed for the softness 
of the material, according to Hermippus. Further- 
more, he was well practised in gymnastics and kept 
himself in condition, displaying all an athlete's habit 
of body, with battered ears and skin begrimed with 
oil, so we are told by Antigonus of Carystus. Hence 
it is said that he not only wrestled but played the 
game of ball common in his birthplace of Ilium. He 
was esteemed beyond all other philosophers by 
Eumenes and Attalus, who also did him very great 
service. Antiochus too tried to get hold of him, but 
without success. He was so hostile to Hieronymus 
the Peripatetic that he alone declined to meet him 
on the anniversary which we have mentioned in the 
Life of Arcesilaus.? 

He presided over the school forty-four years after 
Strato had bequeathed it to him by his will in the 
127th Olympiad.® Not but what he also attended 
the lectures of the logician Panthoides. He died at 
the age of seventy-four after severe sufferings from 
gout. This is my epitaph upon him °; 

Nor, I swear! will I pass over Lyco either, for all that he 
died of the gout. But this it is which amazes me the most, 
if he who formerly could walk only with the feet of others, 
did in a single night traverse the long, long road ta Hades. 

Other men have borne the name of Lyco: (1) 
a Pythagorean, (2) our present subject, (3) an epic 
poet, (4) a poet who wrote epigrams, 

@ iv. 41, 
+ 274-270 B.c. 
* Anth. Pal. vii. 112. 
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T have also come across this philosopher’s will. 
It is this : 

“These are my dispositions concerning my 
property, in case I should be unable to sustain my 
present ailment, All the goods in my house I give 
to my brothers Astyanax and Lyco, and from this 
source should, I think, be paid all the money I have 
laid out at Athens, whether by borrowing or by 
purchase, as well as all the cost of my funeral and the 
other customary charges. But my property in town 
and at Aegina I give to Lyco because he bears the 
same name with me, and has resided for a long time 
with me to my entire satisfaction, as became one 
whom I treated as my son. I leave the Peripatus 
to such of my friends as choose to make use of it, 
to Bulo, Callinus, Ariston, Amphion, Lyco, Pytho, 
Aristomachus, Heracleus, Lycomedes, and mynephew 
Lyco. They shall put over it any such person as 
in their opinion will persevere in the work of the 
school and will be most capable of extending it. 
And all my other friends should co-operate for love 
of me and of the spot. Bulo and Callinus, together 
with their colleagues, shall provide for my funeral 
and cremation, so as to avoid meanness on the 
one hand and extravagance on the other. After 
my decease Lyco shall make over, for the use of the 
young men, the oil from the olive-trees belonging 
to me in Aegina for the due commemoration—so 
long as they use it—of myself and the benefactor 
who did me honour. He shall also set up my statue, 
and shall choose a convenient site where it shall 
be erected, with the assistance of Diophantus and 
Heraclides the son of Demetrius, From my property 
in town Lyco shall repay all from whom I have 
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borrowed anything after his departure. Bulo and 
Callinus shall provide the sums expended upon my 
funeral and other customary charges. These sums 
they shall recover from the moneys in the house 
hequeathed by me to them both in common. They 
all also remunerate the physicians Pasithemis and 
-edias who for their attention to me and their skill 
eserve far higher reward. [ bequeath to the child 
w Callinus a pair of Thericlean cups, and to his wife 
a pair of Rhodian vessels, a smooth carpet, a rug with 
nap on both sides, a sofa cover and two cushions the 
best that are left, that, so far as I have the means 
of recompensing them, I may prove not ungrateful, 
With regard to the servants who have waited upon 
me, my wishes are as follows. To Demetrius I 
remit the purchase-money for the freedom which he 
has long enjoyed, and bequeath to him five minas 
and a suit of clothes to ensure him a decent mainten- 
ance, in return for all the toi] he has borne with me, 
To Crito of Chaleedon I also remit the purchase- 
money for his freedom and bequeath to him four 
minas. And Micrus I emancipate ; and Lyco shall 
keep him and educate him for the next six years, 
And Chares I emancipate, and Lyco shall maintain 
him, and I bequeath him two minas and my published 
writings, while those which have not been given to 
the world I entrust to Callinus, that he may carefull 
edit them. To Syrus who has been set free I give 
four minas and Menodora, and I remit to him any 
debt he owes me. And to Hilara I give five minas 
and a double-napped rag, two cushions, a sofa-cover 
and a bed, whichever she prefers. I also set free the 
mother of Micrus as well as No&mon, Dion, Theon, 
Euphranor and Hermias. Agathon should be set 
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free after two years, and the litter-bearers Ophelip 
and Posidonius after four years’ further service. 
To Demetrius, to Crito and to Syrus I give a bed 
apiece and such bed-furniture out of my estate as 
Lyco shall think proper. These shall be given them 
for properly performing their appointed tasks. As 
regards my burial, let Lyco bury me here if he 
chooses, or if he prefers to bury me at home let him 
do so, for I am persuaded that his regard for propriety 
is not less than my own. When he has managed all 
these things, he can dispose of the property there, 
and such disposition shall be binding. Witnesses are 
Callinus of Hermione, Ariston of Ceos, Euphronius 
of Paeania.” 

Thus while his shrewdness is seen in all his actions, 
in his teaching and in all his studies, in some ways 
his will is no less remarkable for carefulness and wise 
management, so that in this respect also he is to be 
admired. 


Cuapren 5. DEMETRIUS (perhaps 350-280 B.c. ; 
supreme in Athens 318-307 B.c.) 


Demetrius, the son of Phanostratus, was a native 
of Phalerum. He was a pupil of Theophrastus, but 
by his speeches in the Athenian assembly he held 
the chief power in the State for ten years and was 
decreed 360 bronze statues, most of them represent- 
ing him either on horseback or else driving a chariot 
or a pair of horses. And these statues were com- 
pleted in less than 300 days, so much was he 
esteemed. He entered politics, says Demetrius of 
Magnesia in his work on Men of the Same Name, 
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® 324 B.c. 

° The first sentence is paralleled by Aelian, Var. Hist. 
xii, 43 Anuirpiov 52 rdv Dadnpda olkérpiBa yevds Bat Aéyourty 
é« ris otxias ris TiynoPéov xat Kévwvos. The insertion of this 
reference to the family of Conon has had the effect of 
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when Harpalus, fleeing from Alexander,* came to 
Athens. As a statesman he rendered his country 
many splendid services. For he enriched the city 
with revenues and buildings, though he was not of 
noble birth. For he was one of Conon’s household 
servants,’ according to Favorinus in the first book 
of his Memorabilia ; yet Lamia, with whom he lived, 
was a citizen of noble family, as Favorinus also 
states in his first book. Further, in his second book 
Favorinus alleges that he suffered violence from 
Cleon, while Didymus in his Table-talk relates how 
a certain courtesan nicknamed him Charito-Blepharos 
(“ having the eyelids of the Graces **), and Lampito 
(“of shining eyes”). Heissaid to have lost his sight 
when in Alexandria and to have recovered it by the 
gift of Sarapis ; whereupon he composed the paeans 
which are sung to this day. 

For all his popularity with the Athenians he 
nevertheless suffered eclipse through all-devouring 
envy. Having been indicted by some persons on a 
capital charge, he let judgement go by default; and, 
when his accusers could not get hold of his person, 
they disgorged their venom on the bronze of his 
statues. These they tore down from their pedestals; 
some were sold, some cast into the sea, and others were 
even, it is said, broken up to make bedroom-utensils. 
Only one is preserved in the Acropolis, In his 
Miscellaneous History Favorinus tells us that the 
Athenians did this at the bidding of King Demetrius. 
separating two clauses which ought to be closely joined: 
xalrep obx elyevis dv (the last words of § 75) and dorj ral 
eyevel (in § 76). Hesychius in Suidas emphasizes the 
beauty of Demetrius. In a modern book the statement that, 


according to Favorinus, Demetrius was in Conon’s family 
would find a more suitable place in a footnote, 
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And in the official list the year in which he was 
archon was styled “ the year of lawlessness,” accord- 
ing to this same Favorinus. 

Hermippus tells us that upon the death of Casander, 
being in fear of Antigonus, he fled to Ptolemy Soter. 
There he spent a considerable time and advised 
Ptolemy, among other things, to invest with sove- 
reign power his children by Eurydice. To this 
Ptolemy would not agree, but bestowed the diadem 
on his son by Berenice, who, after Ptolemy’s death, 
thought fit to detain Demetrius as a prisoner in the 
country until some decision should be taken con- 
cerning him. There he lived in great dejection, and 
somehow, in his sleep, received an asp-bite on the 
hand which proved fatal. He is buried in the dis- 
trict of Busiris near Diospolis. 

Here are my lines upon him 2; 

A venomous asp was the death of the wise Demetrius, 

an asp withal of sticky venom, darting, not light from its 
eyes, but black death. 
Heraclides in his epitome of Sotion’s Successions of 
Philosophers saysthat Ptolemy himself wished to trans- 
mit the kingdom to Philadelphus, but that Demetrius 
tried to dissuade him, saying, “If you give it to an- 
other, you will not have it yourself.” At the time 
when he was being continually attacked in Athens, 
Menander, the Comic poet, as I have also learnt, was 
very nearly brought to trial for no other cause than 
that he was a friend of Demetrius, However, Teles- 
phorus, the nephew of Demetrius, begged him off. 

In the number of his works and their total length 
in lines he has surpassed almost all contemporary 
Peripateties. For in learning and versatility he has 

* Anth. Pal. vii. 118, 
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no equal. Some of these works are historical and 
others political ; there are some dealing with poets, 
others with rhetoric. Then there are public speeches 
and reports of embassies, besides collections of 
Aesop’s fables and much else. He wrote: 


Of Legislation at Athens, five books. 

Of the Constitutions of Athens, two books, 
Of Statesmanship, two books. 

On Politics, two books. 

Of Laws, one book. 

On Rhetoric, two books. 

On Military Matters, two books, 

On the Iliad, two books. 

On the Odyssey, four books. 


And the following works, each in one book: 
Ptolemy. 
Concerning Love. 
Phaedondas. 
Maedon. 
Cleon. 
Socrates. 
Artaxerxes. 
Concerning Homer. 
Aristides. 
Aristomachus. 
An Exhortation to Philosophy. 
Of the Constitution. 
On the ten years of his own Supremacy, 
Of the Ionians. 
Concerning Embassies. 
Of Belief. 
Of Favour. 
Of Fortune. 
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Of Magnanimity. 

OF Marriage. 

Of the Beam in the Sky.* 
Of Peace. 

On Laws. 

On Customs. 

Of Opportunity. 
Dionysius. 

Concerning Chalcis. 

A Denunciation of the Athenians. 
On Antiphanes. 
Historical Introduction. 
Letters. 

A Sworn Assembly, 

Of Old Age. 

Rights. 

Aesop’s Fables. 
Anecdotes. 


His style is philosophical, with an admixture of 
rhetorical vigour and force. When he heard that 
the Athenians had destroyed his statues, ‘‘ That they 
may do,” said he, ‘ but the merits which caused 
them to be erected they cannot destroy.” He used 
to say that the eyebrows formed but a small part 
of the face, and yet they can darken the whole of 
life by the scorn they express. Again, he said that 
not only was Plutus blind, but his guide, Fortune, as 
well; that all that steel could achieve in war was 
won in politics by eloquence. On seeing a young 
dandy, “ There,” quoth he, “is a four-square 
Hermes for you, with trailing robe, belly, beard and 

@ ‘Of the Beam in the Sky.” Some render this “ Of 


Opinion,” but the word used in this sense is déxnots: of. 
Schaf. Schol. Par. Ap. Rh. ii. 1088. 
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@ Since Herms at Athens show neither drapery nor belly, 
but archaic hair, this saying would seem either to be in- 
correctly reported or to need a fresh interpretation. It has 


been suggested that a long lock pendent over the shoulder 
may hie under cvous, (of. Anth. Pal. vy. 12. 2 ctppa péver 
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all.”@ When men are haughty and arrogant, he 
declared we should cut down their tall stature and 
leave them their spirit unimpaired. Children should 
honour their parents at home, out-of-doors everyone 
they meet, and in solitude themselves. In prosperity 
friends do not leave you unless desired, whereas in 
adversity they stay away of their own accord. All 
these sayings seem to be set down to his credit. 
There have been twenty noteworthy men called 
Demetrius: (1) arhetorician of Chalcedon, older than 
Thrasymachus ; (2) the subject of this notice ; (3) a 
Peripatetic of Byzantium ; (4) one called the graphic 
writer, clear in narrative; he was also a painter ; 
(5) a native of Aspendus, a pupil of Apollonius of 
Soli ; (6) a native of Callatis, who wrote a geography 
of Asia and Europe in twenty books ; (7) a Byzantine, 
who wrote a history of the migration of the Gauls 
from Europe into Asia in thirteen books, and another 
work in eight books dealing with Antiochus and 
Ptolemy and their settlement of Libya; (8) the 
sophist who lived at Alexandria, author of hand- 
books of rhetoric ; (9) a grammarian of Adramyttium, 
surnamed Ixion because he was thought to be unjust 
to Hera; (10) a grammarian of Cyrene, surnamed 
Wine-jar, an eminent man; (11) a native of Scepsis, 
a man of wealth and good birth, ardently devoted 
to learning ; he was also the means of bringing his 
countryman Metrodorus into prominence; (12) a 
grammarian of Erythrae enrolled as a citizen of 


mAoxdpwv, and Ael. Var. Hist. xii. 14 riv wey yap kxduny 
dvacecvp0at), or that a Herm might sometimes have been 
made by cutting down a larger, draped, statue; or perhaps 
on festal days Herms were decked with robes. In Stobaeus, 
Flor. iv. 68, Philip is credited with a sneer to the same 
effect on Athenians at large, 
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@ That Heraclides was a member of the Academy is 
established beyond all doubt by the fact that he was a 
candidate for the headship of the School on the death of 
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Mnos; (13) a Bithynian, son of Diphilus the Stoic 
and pupil of Panaetius of Rhodes ; (14) a rhetorician 
of Smyrna. The foregoing were prose authors. Of 
poets bearing this name the first belonged to the 
Old Comedy; the second was an epie poet whose 
lines to the envious alone survive : 

While he lives they scorn the man whom they regret when 
he is gone; yet, some day, for the honour of his tomb and 
lifelees image, contention seizes cities and the people set up 
strife ; 
the third of Tarsus, writer of satires; the fourth, a 
writer of lampoons, in a bitter style; the fifth, a 
sculptor mentioned by Polemo; the sixth, of 
Erythrae, a versatile man, who also wrote historical 
and rhetorical works. 


Cuapter 6. HERACLIDES (floruit 360 3.c.) 


Heraclides, son of Euthyphro, born at Heraclea in 
the Pontus, was a wealthy man. At Athens he first 
attached himself to Speusippus. He also attended 
the lectures of the Pythagoreans and admired the 
writings of Plato. Last of all he became a pupil of 
Aristotle, as Sotion says in his Successtons of Philo- 
sophers.* He wore fine soft clothes, and he was 
extremely corpulent, which made the Athenians 
call him Pompicus rather than Ponticus. He was 
mild and dignified of aspect. Works by him survive 
of great beauty and excellence. ‘There are ethical 
dialogues : 

Speusippus: Index Acad. p. 38 Mekler. However, not 
only does Diogenes Laertius make him, on Sotion’s authority, 
a pupil of Aristotle, but Aétius also seems, iii. 2. 5, to associate 


him with the Peripatetics (xa@dwep duédec wdvres ol Ilepi- 
waryrixol). 
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Of Justice, three books. 

Of Temperance, one book. 

Of Piety, five books. 

Of Courage, one book. 

Of Virtue in general, one book. 

A second with the same title. 

Of Happiness, one book. 

Of Government, one book. 

On Laws, one book, and on subjects kindred to these. 
Of Names, one book. 

Agreements, one book. 

On the Involuntary, one book. 
Concerning Love, and Clinias, one book. 


Others are physical treatises : 
Of Reason. 
Of the Soul, and a separate treatise with the same 
title. 
Of Nature. 
Of Images. 
Against Democritus. 
Of Celestial Phenomena, one book. 
Of Things in the Under-world. 
On Various Ways of Life, two books. 
The Causes of Diseases, one book. 
Of the Good, one book. 
Against Zeno’s Doctrines, one bock. 
A Reply to Metron’s Doctrines, one book. 


To grammar and criticism belong : 
Of the Age of Homer and Hesiod, two books 
Of Archilochus and Homer, two books. 

Of a literary nature are : 


A work on passages in Euripides and Sophocles, 
three books. 
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tpikd eorw adrod Kal Siadecrucd. dAAws 1” ev 
Gract mouxidos re Kal Sinppevos tiv AdEw éo7i Kai 
duyaywyelv ixavis Suvdpevos. 
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On Music, two books. 

Solutions of Homeric Problems, two books. 
Of Theorems, one book. 

On the Three Tragic Poets, one book. 
Characters, one book. 

Of Poetry and Poets, one book. 

Of Conjecture, one book. 

Concerning Prevision, one book. 
Expositions of Heraclitus, four books. 
Expositions in Reply to Democritus, one book. 
Solutions of Eristic Problems, two books. 
Logical Proposition, one book. 

Of Species, one book. 

Solutions, one book. 

Admonitions, one book. 

A Reply to Dionysius, one book. 


To rhetoric belongs : 
Of Public Speaking, or Protagoras. 


To history : 


On the Pythagoreans. 
Of Discoveries. 


Some of these works are in the style of comedy, 
for instance the tracts On Pleasure and On Temper- 
ance; others in the style of tragedy, as the books en- 
titled Of those in Hades, Of Piety, and Of Authority. 

Again, he has a sort of intermediate style of con- 
versation which he employs when philosophers, 
generals and statesmen converse with each other. 
Furthermore, he wrote geometrical and dialectical 
works, and is, besides, everywhere versatile and lofty 
in diction, and a great adept at charming the reader's 
mind, 
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It seems that he delivered his native city from 
oppressions by assassinating its ruler, as is stated 
in his work on Men of the Same Name by Demetrius 
of Magnesia, who also tells the following story about 
him: “ As a boy, and when he grew up, he kept a 
pet snake, and, being at the point of death, he ordered 
a trusted attendant to conceal the corpse but to 
place the snake on his bier, that he might seem to 
have departed to the gods. All this wasdone. But 
while the citizens were in the very midst of the 
procession and were loud in his praise, the snake, 
hearing the uproar, popped up out of the shroud, 
creating widespread confusion. Subsequently, how- 
ever, all was revealed, and they saw Heraclides, not 
as he appeared, but as he really was,” 

I have written of him as follows ¢: 

You wished, Heraclides, to leave to all mankind a reputa- 
tion that after death you lived as a snake.» But you were 
deceived, you sophist, for the snake was really a brute beast, 
and you were detected as more of a beast than a sage. 
Hippobotus too has this tale. 

Hermippus relates that, when their territory was 
visited by famine, the people of Heraclea besought 
the Pythian priestess for relief, but Heraclides bribed 
the sacred envoys as well as the aforesaid priestess 
to reply that they would be rid of the calamity if 
Heraclides, the son of Euthyphro, were crowned with 
a crown of gold in his lifetime and after his death 
received heroic honours. The pretended oracle was 
brought home, but its forgers got nothing by it. 
For directly Heraclides was crowned in the theatre, 

« Anth. Pal, vit. 104, 

» Or, reading drapr: for dace, “ wished to leave a report 


behind you that immediately after death you became a 
living snake,” 
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he was seized with apoplexy, whereupon the envoys 
to the oracle were stoned to death. Moreover, at 
the very same time the Pythian priestess, after she 
had gone down to the shrine and taken her seat, 
was bitten by one of the snakes and died instantly. 
Such are the tales told about his death. 

Aristoxenus the musician asserts that Heraclides 
also composed tragedies, inscribing upon them the 
name of Thespis. Chamaeleon complains that 
Heraclides’ treatise on the works of Homer and 
Hesiod was plagiarized from his own. Furthermore, 
Autodorus the Epicurean criticizes him in a polemic 
against his tract Of Justice. Again, Dionysius the 
Renegade, or, as some people call him, the “ Spark,” 
when he wrote the Parthenopaeus, entitled it a play 
of Sophocles ; and Heraclides, such was his credulity, 
in one of his own works drew upon this forged play 
as Sophoclean evidence. Dionysius, on perceiving 
this, confessed what he had done; and, when the 
other denied the fact and would not believe him, 
ealled his attention to the acrostic which gave the 
name of Pancalus, of whom Dionysius was very fond. 
Heraclides was still unconvinced. Such a thing, he 
said, might very well happen by chance. To this 
Dionysius, ‘‘ You will also find these lines : 

a. An old monkey is not caught by a trap.? 

g, Oh yes, he's caught at last, but it takes time.” 
And this besides : ‘‘ Heraclides is ignorant of letters 
and not ashamed of his ignorance.” ® 

Fourteen persons have borne the name of Hera- 
clides: (1) the subject of this notice ; (2) a fellow- 
citizen of his, author of Pyrrhic verses and tales; 
the story, viz. “ And this besides: ‘ Heraclides is ignorant of 
letters.’ This made Heraclides blush.” 
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(8) a native of Cyme, who wrote of Persia in five 
books; (4) another native of Cyme, who wrote 
rhetorical textbooks ; (5) of Callatis or Alexandria, 
author of the Succession of Philosophers in six books 
and a work entitled Lembeuticus, from which he got 
the surname of Lembus (a fast boat or scout); (6) 
an Alexandrian who wrote on the Persian national 
character ; (7) a dialectician of Bargylis, who wrote 
against Epicurus; (8) a physician of the school of 
Hicesius; (9) another physician of Tarentum, an 
empiric ; (10) a poet who was the author of ad- 
monitions; (11) a sculptor of Phocaea; (12) a 
Ligurian poet, author of epigrams ; (13) Heraclides 
of Magnesia, who wrote a history of Mithradates; 
(14) the compiler of an Astronomy. 
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